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DISSENT AND DEMOCEACY- 



INTRODUCTIOK 



The object in view in the following pages may 
be stated in few words. Briefly, it is none other 
than to trace out and place before the public a con- 
cise but harmonious and complete history of the prin- 
ciples and objects of Dissent, politically considered ; 
of its organisations internally, to advance those 
objects and principles ; and of the party relations, 
contracted externally, in the same spirit, from the 
Beyolution of 1688 up to the present time. This 
interral, for reasons that will appear, I propose to 
divide into four several epochs : the first, beginning 
with the Bevolution, and ending with the year 
1831; the second, dating from 1832 to 1844; the 
third, from 1844 to 1859 ; and the fomi;h, from 1859 
to the present time. These epochs will be further 
distinguished : the first, as a period when Dissent, 
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2 DISSENT AKD DEMOCRACY. 

as a system, was neither allied to, nor identified 
with, democratic principles. The second, as a 
period when Dissent though identified with, was not 
allied to either form of Liberalism, either to the 
democratic section, called Badicalism, or to the 
constitutional section, called Whiggism ; the third, 
as a period when Dissent was both identified with, 
and allied to, democracy, or Badicalism; and the 
fourth, as a period when Dissent became both iden- 
tified with, and allied to, Liberalism ; when^ therefore. 
Dissent, Democracy, and Whiggism were and are all 
cpmbined, and Liberalism accordingly is playing 
the part of accomplice to the Liberation Society. 
To the four chapters thus divided, other two will 
be added ; one devoted to an enumeration of the 
measures introduced into Parliament since the 
3'ear 1832, and of those now being agitated or about 
to be agitated for the special relief and benefit of 
Dissent ; the other dedicated to a consideration of 
the consequences of those measures, and the duties 
of Churchmen and Constitutionalists, in regard to 
the new positions assumed by Dissent and Liberal 
politicians. 

With respect to other and particular results, I 
hope to show, first, that the principles and objects 
now professed by the Liberation Society, were 
openly professed at least thirty years ago, and have 
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eyer since been recognised as the tenets and designs 
of Dissenters, by a regular and continuous organi- 
sation ; secondly, that so far from being new, or 
beginning in 1853 or 1844, the organisation of Dis- 
sent for political purposes originated at least one hun- 
dred and thirty years ago, in the reign of the second 
George, and that it has continued — uno tenore — ^in one 
unbroken line of succession from 1732 to 1864. In 
the third place, I shall endeavour to point out what 
is really new, namely, the connection of Dissent 
with political parties ; a connection, howerer, which 
sprang up naturally in 1832, out of the events of 
the time, and which, though neither regular nor 
constant during the first ten years or so, may be, I 
beUeye, distinctly defined for the last tweniy years 
at least. 

As the consequence of such a review, I also 
cherish the hope of throwing some fresh light 
upon the tactics of political Dissent — its modus 
operandi — the course it steers on the ocean of 
politics. This I shall endeavour to demonstrate 
to be none other than the old course of de- 
mocracy. It is by way, first, of a £6 borough 
franchise, then of universal sufirage, the ballot, 
annual parliaments, equal electoral districts, and 
** a reasonable remuneration to members of Parlia- 
ment,*' that Dissent calculates upon reaching the 

B 2 



4 DISSENT AND DEMOCRACY. 

goal proposed — the separation of Chnrcli and State. 
But, whilst the main objects and results are such 
as I have described, I flatter myself that other 
results of scarcely less importance wiU ensue as 
well, which will prove alike interesting and useful. 
Of these, one of the most inevitable, but perhaps 
the least to be regretted, will be the reflection shed 
by the narrative upon the lives and conduct of some 
of the leading politicians of the day. Occasionally, 
the characters exhibited will appear strangely in- 
congruous, and even verging on the grotesque ; but 
the fault will not be mine. In every case I shall 
present to my readers the subjects as painted by 
themselves, and fresh from that incomparable gal- 
lery of autograph portraits — the pages of Hansard. 
With respect to political Dissent itself, I trust to 
be able to announce a few discoveries. More par- 
ticularly, we shall find, notwithstanding x)rotesta- 
tions to the contrary, that Dissent has contracted a 
vicious habit of suppression, of telling possibly the 
truth, but not the whole truth. Anoliier familial* 
maxim of Dissent is to carry out — 

" Tho good old law, the simple plan, 
That they should take, who have the power, 
And they should keep who can." 

With regard to explanations, I have to say, that the 
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inthoduction. 5 

narrative has been composed rather with an eye to 
accuracy and consistency, than to diffuseness and 
display. My chief aim has been to supply authentic 
facts and literal statements, rather than egotistical 
dogmatism. I have preferred to furnish materials 
upon which my readers may exercise their own 
intellect and reason, to surfeiting them with specu- 
lations of my own imagination and foregone conclu- 
sins, however dear to myself. At the same time, I 
trust that the scales of Justice have been held evenly 
— ^that neither in quoting the statements of others, 
nor in interpreting them, have I allowed the wish 
to be father to the thought. In every instance, my 
honest endeavour has been, not only to give the 
actual words used, but to convey the meaning 
intended by the authors themselves, and confirmed 
by the context. Further, that there may be no mis- 
take, I mean to produce not only the best authorities^ 
but names, dates, and places as well, so that my case 
may stand or fall absolutely on its own merits, and 
not rest upon adventitious supports. But I have 
restricted myself rigorously to the task proposed. 
This work is what it professes to be — an historical 
compendium — not a dissection either of doctrinal 
points, or 'of abstract questions of government. 
The standard of government to which I refer, is 
the one prepared to hand — ^the British constitution 
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— consisting as it does of the union of Church and 
State, of the Established Church as it is, combined 
with a hereditary, though limited monarchy, a 
hereditary aristocracy, and the democratic element, 
represented by a House of Commons, under the 
provisions of the settlement of 1832. After perus- 
ing what I have compiled, I trust that no one will 
be able to plead ignorance either of the constitu- 
tional or the revolutionary movements of the day, 
or of the position of political parties relative thereto. 
If there be one portion of English history less 
known than another to the present rising generation, 
it is that of the first fifteen years next following 
upon the Reform Act of 1832. No period, however, 
is richer in lessons of constitutional principles. Upon 
this part, therefore, I have expended much diligence 
and care. But that the following pages were ne- 
cessarily composed in haste, the internal evidence 
will show. I would also remark, that by the word 
Dissent is meant what is often expressed by the two 
words, political dissent — a idefinition which includes 
not only Dissenters, but Irish Bomanists and 
Bepealers, latitudinarians and infidels as well, 
but which excludes the Wesleyan body, who are 
rightly termed Nonconformists, or religious Dis- 
senters. In conclusion, it only remains for me to 
express a hope, that besides its permanent influence. 
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and in addition to that influence, this effort of mine, 
in prospect of a general election, for which extraor- 
dinary provision has been made by democratic 
Dissent, may not prove altogether futile in guiding 
aright the conscientious Churchman and Constitu- 
tionalist, whenever and wherever his vote and 
interest shall be solicited. 



CHAPTER I. 

FROM 1688 TO 1832. 



DISSENT NEITHEE ALLIED TO, NOK IDENTIFIED WITH, DEMOCRACY. 

In his " Elements of Morality " (vol. ii., p. 233), 
Dr. Whewell thus hriefly Bummarises the political 
history of the Estahlished Church and Dissent from 
the time of the Reformation downwards : — " The 
polity of an Established National Church was cast 
in such a form that Dissenters were at first punished 
as such. This kind of polity was in England (in 
1688) soon succeeded by one in which toleration 
was granted to Dissenters, including liberty of 
worship under certain conditions ; but the exclusion 
of Dissenters from many offices in the State was 
continued as a protection to the Church of England. 
This exclusion has now, in a great measure, been 
abolished ; yet still, the Church of England, by the 
possession of most of the property, dignities, and 
functions, which have in former times belonged to 
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the Established Church, continues to be preserved 
as the Established Church." 

On the first of these phases, the era of perse- 
cution, it ifl neither necessary, nor to my purpose, 
to comment. The times were out of joint. From 
the Beformation, and much more before the Be- 
formation, up to the Beyolution, persecution was 
fashionable ; and whether Bomanism, the Church of 
England, or Dissent was uppermost, each by turns 
fell in with the ruling fashion only with too great 
alacrity. 

It is the second period referred to, when Dis- 
senters were excluded from many offices in the 
State, and extending from 1688 to 1830, or there- 
abouts, to which, first of all, I would bespeak 
attention. 

That from the very origin of Dissent in England, 
there has lurked in its soil the germ of a Liberation 
Society, no one will be disposed to deny. But we know 
that during the golden age of the Commonwealth and 
the reign of the Saints, the ancestors of modem Pres- 
byterians, Independents, and Baptists, so far from 
objecting to Church endowments, actually ejected 
several thousands of the Episcopalian clergy, and 
then entered in and took possession of the benefices 
themselves. And when those tolerant, enlightened 
sectaries sat on high, they carried their State Church 
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prejudices so far as, for the first and last time in 
our history, to enforce church rates by Act of 
Parliament, regardless altogether of the wishes or 
feelings of parishioners. 

Neither in the matter of tithe did those '' fathers of 
Nonconformity " exhibit any great amount of fasti- 
diousness, except in their watchful provisions for 
punctual and true payment. The learned author of 
a work,* recently published, has set this question 
at rest for ever in the following lines : — 

" Under the usur{)ed government of Cromwell, 
and during the time when the Independents and 
Presbyterians were fighting for supremacy, neither 
party was averse from a continuance of the support 
of a civil establishment of religion, and both sets of 
' godly ministers ' kept a sharp look-out for tithes. 
In A.D. 1644, they got an ordinance made by the 
Lords and Commons assembled in Parliament, ^ for 
the true payment of tithes and other such duties, 

^ " The Anti-State Church Association and the Anti-State Church 
League Unmasked, an Exposure of the Fallacies and Misrepresen- 
tations contained in Mr. E. Miairs ' Title-Deeds of the Church of 
England to her Parochial Endowments/ By John Pulman, of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister. London : William Macintosh, 24, Pater- 
noster Bow." Mr. Miall once boasted that by his work on Title- 
Deeds he had put the Church upon her defence. Mr. Pulman, in 
his Exposure, has not only put Mr. MiaU on his defence, but con« 
Ticted him on some of the gravest charges ever imputed to a literary 
criminaL 
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according to the laws and customs of the realm/ 
On the 9th of Angust, 1647, there was made ' an 
additional ordinance of the Lords and Commons 
for the trae payment of tithes and other duties ; * 
and in the same year, another, 'for keeping in 
godly ministers placed in livings by authority of 
Parliament.' In a.d. 1646, another ordinance was 
made in Parliament 'for the better payment of 
tithes and duties to the ministers of the city of 
Liondon/ These godly ministers then hit upon an 
expedient to increase their incomes. On the 29th 
April, 1652, they succeeded in getting this reso- 
lution passed, * That it be referred to the committee 
appointed to receive proposals for the better propa- 
gation of the Oospel, to take into speedy considera- 
tion how a competent and convenient maintenance 
for a godly and able ministry may be settled in lieu 
of tithes, and present their opinion thereon to the 
House ; and that tithes shall be paid as formerly, 
imtil such maintenance be settled.' " 

Truly, those godly ministers, under the saintly 
unction of the Commonwealth, failed lamentably in 
their comprehension of the real nature of tithe. 
It never seems to have occurred to their spiritual 
minds that either church rates, or tithe, or glebe, or 
Easter '' duties," or parsonage houses, or churches, 
were ''national property." Otherwise, they plun- 
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dered the State most unmercifully. To the greatest 
luminaries of Nonconformity, indeed, we hesitate 
not to appeal as to friendly witnesses in favour of 
State churches. 

With respect to Matthew Henry, I may ask, how 
comes it that his original exposition of Matt. xyii. 
24 — 27, which turns upon the payment of " church 
duties," is wholly omitted in some of the latest 
editions of his Commentary? If, again, the late 
Bicentenary Commemoration of 1862 reminded us 
of anything, it was this — that some 2000 Noncon- 
formists in 1662 felt it to be a sore trial and 
grievance to have to vacate those benefices of the 
State Church into which they had been inducted 
on the eviction of the rightful occupants by the 
triple power of fanaticism, fraud, and force, during 
England's reign of terror. That the modem Anti- 
State-Church Association, indeed, proceeds upon a 
totally diflferent footing to the elder Nonconformists, 
— that the former are to be regarded, in fact, rather 
in the light of political Dissenters, and the latter 
simply as Nonconformists to the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Church, on religious grounds, — is 
sufficiently clear from one of the earliest tracts 
of the British Anti- State- Church Association on 
" Organisation,*' which proceeds thus : — " It has been 
suggested that this movement is premature. The 
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most cursory glance at the history of Dissent will 
show that this effort coold scarcely have been made 
at an earlier period, whilst it maybe plausibly main- 
tained that it could not have been much longer 
delayed, without a manifest want of faithfulness and 
zeal. The fathers of Nonconformity did not under- ' 
stand the principle at all ; this was not the ground 
of all their secession. They were thrust out from 
the Establishment, because they could not con- 
scientiously conform to its usages — not because 
they had any objection to State pay. They desired 
nothing so much as a national church, whose canons 
and constitutions should be so framed as to allow 
some latitude to the dictates of conscience. In 
such a Church they would have been content to 
live and die." 

I believe, therefore, that previous to 1830, 
neither the thoughts nor the inclinations of Dis- 
senters as a body ran upon the severance of 
Church and State. Their aims went no farther 
tlian the removal of civil disabilities — the repeal of 
what, from Dr. Whewell's words, we may term the 
Dissenters' Exclusion Bill. To protect both the 
Church and themselves from the machinations of 
Popery, Dissenters had supported the Test Acts. 
As soon as Popery was harmless, or fancied to be 
so, they began to agitate for the repeal of what 
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appeared a useless and degrading Statute, not, how- 
ever, to injure the Church, hut to extend their own 
liberties. Such too was the complexion put upon 
their efforts by Dissenters themselves, up to the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, and the 
passing of the Emancipation Bill. Churchmen were 
assured that freedom of worship and opinion, com* 
bined with full toleration and civil privileges, was 
all Dissent coveted ; and that instead of subverting 
and destroying, the aim and tendency of dissenting 
demands would be rather to strengthen and benefit 
the Established Church. Accordingly, from 1688 
to 1830 the great subject of debate in matters eccle- 
siastical was the Test and Corporation Acts, passed 
in the reign of Charles II. And the line of argu- 
ment adopted by those favourable to their repeal, 
leads to the conclusion that the object sought was 
an extension of the bounds of toleration. 

It was in connection with the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts that we first hear of a dissent- 
ing organisation for political purposes. I refer to the 
" Deputies appointed to protect the civil rights of 
Dissenters," which deputies were selected from every 
Presbyterian, Independent, and Baptist congregation 
in and within twelve nules of London. Originat- 
ing in 1732, this organisation is still existing, com- 
posed of the self-same ingredients as in 1783, and 
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equally energetic in its mission. A great cliange 
indeed has come oyer its programme and policy, but it 
is still what it was ISO years ago, the faithful repre- 
sentative of the three denominations of ^' orthodox 
Dissenters." The area of civil rights, according to 
dissenting theories, has been vastly extended since 
the first selection of Deputies in 1732. What 
are now demanded as such, were not found in the 
original category of the Deputies : but the successive 
changes that have occurred in the views and designs 
of political Dissent, can nowhere be more truthfully 
portrayed than in the history of that Association. 
In 17S2, the Deputies limited their civil rights to 
the removal of disabilities. In 1832, just a century 
after, civil rights comprehended the separation of 
Church and State ; and since 1844, under the same 
term is included the political equality of every adult 
citizen. Confining, however, their exertions, in the 
first place, to the one object of abolishing civil dis- 
abilities, tliere can be no hesitation in attributing 
much of the success of 1828 and 1829 to the exer- 
tions of the Deputies. In the former year the Test 
and Corporation Acts were finally swept away, with 
the connivance if not complicity of the Wellington 
Ministry. " For the security of the predominancy 
of the Established Church," however, Sir Robert 
Peel insisted upon the following declaration being 
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substituted for all persons holding office under the 
Crovm, and for municipal functionaries. 

*' I, A. B., do solemnly and sincerely, in the pre- 
sence of God, profess, testify, and declare, upon the 
true faith of a Christian, that I will never exercise 
any power, authority, or influence which I may 
possess by virtue of the office of , to injure 

or weaken the Protestant Church, as it is by law 
established in England, or to disturb the said 
Church, or the bishops and the clergy of the said 
Church, in the possession of any rights or privileges 
to which such Church, or the said bishops and 
clergy, are, or may be by law, entitled." 

This declaration I shall have occasion to notice 
hereafter. For the present, therefore, I am content 
to place on record Lord John Bussell's view of it, 
in 1828, which was expressed as follows : — " After 
deeply considering the declaration proposed by the 
Bight Hon. Secretary, I feel bound to say that I do 
not find that it imposes any restraints on the reli- 
gious liberty of individuals. It merely restrains 
them from exercising any influence which they may 
obtain by virtue of any office to which they may be 
appointed, to weaken the Established Church, or to 
subvert its legal rights and privileges. I, therefore, 
am of opinion, that it would be extremely unadvis- 
able in me to propound or maintain any objection to 
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the declaration which has been proposed. On the 
contrary, I feel that it would be extremely wrong in 
me not to admit it into the Bill, as a very essential 
means of pacifying the country on this most im- 
portant subject." 

In 1829 the same ministers brought forward and 
carried the Emancipation Bill. Thus the expunging 
of the last vestiges of civil disabilities from Dis- 
senters and Bomanists was the work, not only of 
Churchmen, but of High Churchmen and Tories — 
Canning, Wellington, and Peel. Some restriction 
indeed was reserved in the case of officials appointed 
by the Crown and municipal functionaries. In the 
place of the sacramental test the declaration just 
given was substituted, by which they pledged them- 
selves not to use their official influence to injure or 
disturb the Established Church. How Dissenters 
and Bomanists have used the privileges conceded in 
1828 and 1829 ; how, not content with the personal 
enjoyment of those civil liberties, they have abused 
them in planning and executing aggressive enter- 
prises against both the outworks and the citadel of 
the Established Church, will appear hereafter. 

It is quite certain, I allow, that some notorious indi- 
viduals, like the demagogue Wilkes and Dr. Priestley, 
had proclaimed, long before 1832, that the principles 

and objects of Dissent went far beyond the removal 
'/ c 
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of civil disabilities, aspiring eyen to the disruption 
of the union between Church and State. But why 
the Liberation Society should boast of such a design 
being conceived and harboured by Dissenters, as a 
body, previous to the repeal of the Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts, is something inscrutable. To conceive 
such an idea and conceal it, and meanwhile to get 
what they could under a false pretence that it was 
all that was required, does not set Dissent in any 
advantageous light. 

That Dissenters confined their exertions, prior to 
1830, to the abolition of civil disabilities, but at the 
same time meditated ulterior views, which, however, 
they carefully withheld from the public gaze, — such a 
policy were surely ignoble and base. 

Yet it is the fashion in our day for Dissenters 
to represent the abolition of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts as the first movement in separating the 
Church from the State, and the passing of the Eman- 
cipation Bill as the next. "We are now told, in 
" A Historical Eeview of the Progress of Beligious 
Liberty, prepared at the request of the Executive 
Committee of the Liberation Society, and read at its 
sixth triennial Conference, on May 6th, 1862," that 
" the movement for the repeal of the two Acts, which 
only succeeded in 1828, was no stealthy and dis- 
guised movement, pretended to be final, but meant 
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to be only initial. It was simply the politic and 
strategic wisdom of the movers which concentrated 
the dissenting force upon this first waU of defence. 
Everybody knew well enough that they wonld ask 
for more.'* Here it is implied, I suppose, that all 
this was known at, or before, or about the time 
of the events of 1828 and 1629. But how do such 
asseilions square either with facts or probabilities ? 
Had such confessions been circulated by the 
Deputies or other representatives of Dissent? Are 
any such to be found in the columns of the Eclectic 
Beview, the recognised organ of orthodox Dis- 
senters ? No such intimation was ever vouchsafed 
on the authority either of dissenting organisations 
or dissenting organs prior to 1832. The very con- 
trary, in fact, is nearer the truth. 

In the year 1829 we find the Eclectic, after enume- 
rating as grounds of remonstrance with the Church, 
— ^which list of charges, however, was considered ex- 
treme — (1.) The ordination of unsuitable candidates ; * 
(2.) The non-performance of divine seryice and pas- 
toral duty in many parish churches ; (3.) The non- 
residence of a great part of the clergy and the 
practice of holding pluralities ; (4.) The neglect and 
abuse of episcopal superintendence; — we find the re- 
viewer, I say, repeating the profession of his convic- 
tion that " a wise, undivided, persevering protest on 

c 2 
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tlie part of the Christian people of England, against 
the perversions of ecclesiastical power which none 
dare to defend, would issue, and issue ere very long, 
in a restoration of our Church Establishment to the 
intention of its founders. And we dare- to affirm, 
moreover, that siich a restoration, even though not 
a phrase of the Book of Common Prayer were 
amended, would be followed by a reform of the 
national manners incalculably great. • • » • 
We say, if the Dissenters, generally, as Englishmen, 
as payers of tithes, as holders of a stake in the 
country, and as Christians, not sectarians, were thus 
minded and would thus act : If their steady modera- 
tion and active zeal were such as to convince states- 
men that they were not to be suspected, and must 
not be trifled with, we do not hesitate to affirm our 
belief that they might accomplish the magnificent 
work of bringing back the Church from which they 
dissent, to the purity of its written constitutions. 
• * * * It is true that we have our objections, 
strong objections, against certain forms of the 
Church, and each of us has his list of phrases he 
much mislikes in her services, and of constitutions 
he thinks redundant. But we must all allow, as 
matter of fact, that the Church as by law established, 
with all her imperfections, is such that the most 
eminent piety may exist and flourish under her 
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wing. We say, as matter of fact^ the * dew of the 
heavenly grace ' is not withheld from the Church 
as by law established; nay, is in fair proportion 
di£fiised within its precincts. The Church, it cannot 
be denied, professes the life-giving doctrines of the 
Gospel, favours every great principle rescued from 
Rome by the Beformers^ and puts into the lips of 
the people a largeness of devotion unrivalled in 
majesty, beauty, propriety, comprehension. If the 
Church has its faults, faults which some may deem 
fatal to its perpetuity, why may not the Dissenters 
say of her, as David of Saul, The Lord shall 
smite her; or her day shall come to die; or she 
shall send into battle and perish ; but a hand shall 
not be upon her ? We venture then to say to the 
Dissenter — Forget your old and fruitless contro- 
versy with the Church; forget it till better times 
give you a better hope of being kindly listened to. 
Meanwhile use your great infltLencey mthout guile, 
without ulterior designs, for effecting a restoration 
of the ' Established Church, such as it is, to purity 
and efficiency. If you can do no more, desire this 
restoration ; pray for it ; speak of it to your children 
at home, and abroad to your neighbours, as a thing 
necessary and infinitely important; and whenever 
occasion may serve, whenever public improvements 
may invite you to step forward, then, with a heart 
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fraught with unfeigned zeal and enlightened patriot- 
ism, labour to bring it about/' 

Besides, the question of the day was political 
reform ; and as Dissent was opposed to Democracy 
in State, so we argue from subsequent events, it 
was not democratic in matters ecclesiastical. So late 
as 1831, the Eclectic denounced "the wild and 
visionary schemes of the Badical Beformers, which 
had almost brought the very name of Beform into 
disrepute." In the same number, the Eclectic 
exclaimed, " What was really extraordinary and 
portentous was the rapid manner in which a par- 
ticular measure, the Ballot, was at one time gaining 
favour with all classes of Beformers. What has 
Lord John Bussell^s Bill effected by its very an- 
nouncement ? We hear no more of the Ballot — an 
attempt to foil corruption by the resources of the 
slave ; we hear no more of Universal Suffrage — ^a 
plan for collecting the decision of the majority, 
which defeats itself by its cumbrous impractica- 
bility, as well as its unreasonableness.*' 

Later stUl, in 1832, the Eclectic maintained that 
*' the tithes are no more vested in the Legislature 
than are the Irish estates of a London company, or 
the endowments of our dissenting academies and 
meeting-houses." In the same number, the publica- 
tions of the Ecclesiastical Knowledge Society, on the 
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same subjeot, are not only condemned, but said 
to have been " very generally disapproved," the 
Eclectic protesting thus : " The allegation that 
tithe is ' an invasion of the rights of con- 
science/ we cannot but regard as altogether erro- 
neous." With these views, the Patriot newspaper, 
which began in the early part of 1832^ in its first 
numbers, wholly coincided. 

From these quotations, only one of two inferences 
is permissible ; either that the idea of separating 
Church and State had not assumed any tangible 
form in the mind of Dissenters, as a body, previous 
to 1832, or, if such an intention was generally 
entertained then, that it was not known, and not 
meant to be known; and that, therefore, it was 
studiously concealed and decried in the columns of 
Dissenting organs. Indeed, one of the greatest 
changes, as we shall show hereafter, effected by the 
Beform Bill of 1832, was its conversion of Dissent 
into a political faction. It transferred power from 
the higher to the middle classes, and to those 
middle classes Dissenters mostly belonged, and do 
yet belong. Accordingly, no sooner was it safe, than 
Dissenters and their organs, from a grievous exag- 
geration of their new powers, began to look forward 
to, and agitate for, the separation of Church and 
State, and the perfect equality of all religious sects. 
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The probabilities of the case all tend to the same 
conclusion, that such principles and objects as are 
now entertained by Dissent, were not propagated 
before 1830. Allowing that they were even enter- 
tained, expediency itself suggested the policy of sup- 
j>ression* It was only by concealing such ulterior 
nims that Dissent enlisted under its banner recruits 
from every political party in turn. It was only 
thus that at one time, Wilkes and Fox at another. 
Canning, Wellington, and Peel, were induced to 
lead its forces. Otherwise, in the events of 1828 
and 1829, both those statesmen and their colleagues 
were acting the part either of principals or acces- 
sories to a conspiracy for the overthrow of the 
Established Church; and, by consequence, ac- 
cording even to Earl Russell, for the overthrow of 
the aristocracy and the monarchy of these realms. 

The matter under discussion is capable, 
perhaps, of being best cleared up by illustration. 
With Earl Russell, I believe that the downfall of 
the aristocracy and monarchy will follow close 
upon the downfall of the Established Church. 
I believe also, that if the Established Church 
were overthrown, it would then be the aim of poli- 
tical Dissent to overthrow both the aristocracy 
and the monarchy. Now, we will suppose that the 
dust of the Established Church is given to the four 
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winds of heaven, as Mr. Miall so fondly antici* 
pates^ about a.d. 2000. Quod omen Deus avertat. 
Well, soon after that event, I doubt not, an agita- 
tion would be commenced against the aris- 
tocracy and monarchy. And, within some thirty 
years after, I can imagine some democratic Dis- 
senter to rise up and declare that this agitation was 
no new movement ; that it had been again and again 
proclaimed in Parliament and out of it, by the Dis- 
senters and their friends, previous to a.d. 2000 ; that 
the movement for the separation of Church and 
State had never been represented as final, but 
meant to be only initial; that it was simply the 
politic and strategic wisdom of the movers which 
concentrated the dissenting force upon this first 
wall of defence; and that everybody knew they 
would ask for more than the separation of Church 
and State. Would, then, such statements, made 
subsequent to a.d. 2000, be true of any move- 
ments now occurring ? Is it really the^fact, that 
whilst the pulling down of the Established Church 
is the primary object at present, the idterior object 
of pulling down the aristocracy and the monarchy is 
a concomitant movement, and universally recognised 
as such ? 

I cannot, then, assent that, whilst aiming, prior 
to 1830, at the abolition of civil disabilities, Dis- 
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senters were also auning at the abolition of the 
Established Church, and far less, that this design 
was generally known. Nay, I maintain that the 
hypothesis just now assumed, is much less of an 
hypothesis than this. I believe that the number of 
those who, in our day, secretly and openly cherish 
the design of overthrowing the aristocracy and 
monarchy, is much greater than that of those who, 
prior to 1830, conceived the idea of overthrowing 
the Established Church. The truth, however, is, 
that some persons greatly mistake the character 
and policy of political Dissent. In its very essence 
and nature, Dissent is aggressive. But it is fresh 
victories that beget a lust for fresh conquests, and 
suggest new fields of action and new enterprises. 
As, then, it would be an error to represent Dissent 
as avowedly bent in our day upon the rooting out 
of the aristocracy and the monarchy, when it con- 
fines its operations to uprooting only the Estab- 
lished Church BO to represent Dissent as openly and 
avowedly committed to the abolition of the Estab- 
lished Church, when its efforts were devoted to the . 
abolition of civil disabilities, is also an error, not 
only in fact, but in inference. Dissenting force is 
concentrated upon one and the first line of defence. 
When that is carried, new hopes and aspirations 
spring up, and another plan of operation is mapped 
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out. And thus will it ever be, so long as any lines 
of the British Constitution stand. For of political 
Dissent we may safely predicate that which is told 
OS of Alexander, that it will only then weep when 
its conflicts are all over ; when no more defences 
remain to be thrown down ; and when no hope of 
devastation or plunder survives, because the British 
Constitution has been laid in ruins. 

It may he that such statements as have been 
dealt with, impose upon the ignorant and the un* 
wary. That they are calculated to do so, is obvious. 
It is thus that Dissent acquires a reputation for 
fair play and ingenuous candour and holy boldness. 
Every artifice of cunning, or disguise, or fear, is 
represented as foreign to the very essence and 
nature of political Dissent. The estimation I have 
formed of modern Dissent is very different, and yet 
it is derived from the pages of its own organs and 
publications. Whatever may be said of its profes- 
sions, the means to give them effect are and have 
been dark, sinister, crooked. Previous to 1830 its 
first principles and objects were carefully concealed ; 
its ulterior objects were masked till a later period, 
and, I suspect, are not fully confessed even yet; 
and certainly the same policy of suppression is 
still acted upon in its mode of operations, and with 
respect to the particular means, by which those 
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objects are to be realised. In every case, however, 
of misconception or ignorance, the blame rested and 
still rests with the authorities of Dissent. It was 
and is a part of their policy to keep up, if not to 
propagate, misunderstandings. But when disguise 
and suppression have been tried and found out, 
then an affectation of frankness is assumed. The 
virtue of candour in turn becomes a cloak for 
cunning. Whilst, however, imputing to Dissent a 
propensity to secresy and suppression, the celerity 
and dexterity with .which, on finding its devious, 
clandestine courses discovered, it tacks about and 
steers into the open sea of candour and confession, 
must be regarded as truly marvellous, if not 
admirable* 

It only remains to bring our arguments on this 
subject to a conclusion. Whoever they were, and 
whether many or few, to whom the idea of separat- 
ing Church and State had presented itself previous 
to 1830, and whether or no that idea was the con- 
trolling medium of Dissent in 1828 and 1829, this 
assertion may safely be hazarded, that no traces 
whatever exist of such an idea in the periodicals of 
Dissent. Viewed from the speculum of 1864, we 
may allow that such was possibly the intention of 
Dissent — that even before the repeal of the Test 
Acts, tliat train was laid which ultimately was " to 
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give the dast of the Established Church to the four 
winds of heaven ;'' but I deny altogether that such 
an intention was professed and acknowledged at the 
time. As, therefore, no such principles and objects 
as the separation of Church and State were pro- 
claimed^ I lean to the more charitable inference that 
they were not generally entertained. Neither dissent- 
ing organisations nor dissenting organs professing 
such principles or objects previous to 1830 or 1832, 
it is for the credit of Dissent to suppose either that 
they were kept strictly in abeyance, or had never 
existed, even in thought or intention. And that 
Radicalism, or the democratic principle in civil 
matters, was repudiated, is abundantly clear, not 
only from the Eclectic Review of 1831, 1832, and 
1833, but from the columns of the Patriot for 1832 
and 1833, if not of later years. In fact, that Dis- 
senters should ignore all designs of democratic en- 
croachment either upon Church or State, prior 
to the passing of a Reform Bill, which they expected 
to confer upon them many and great privileges, was 
a course dictated by the most ordinary rules of 
sound policy. Of this, however, there can be no 
doubt, that soon after the events of 1828 and 1820, 
and particularly after the passing of the Reform 
Bill in 1832, the time was beginning to arrive when, 
after " having asked for toleration as a favour, 
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and then, when they became more numerous, 
having demanded it as a right, Dissenters rejected 
it as an insult ;" when, that is,'' equality having been 
seen to be a right, toleration had become an offence/' 
That time I have fixed at or about the close of 
1831, and, accordingly, with that year the first act 
of the drama, I am chronicling, is concluded. 



CHAPTER 11. 

FROM 1832 TO 1844. 



DISSENT IDENTIFIED -WITH, BUT NOT ALLIED TO, DEMOCRACY. 

The former chapter brought us down to the year 
1832, vrhen, by the admission of Dissenters them- 
selves, the enactments of 1828 and 1829 had com- 
pleted the work of toleration. For a year or two 
after those events. Dissent remained compara- 
tively quiescent, not agitating any ecclesiastical 
grievance^ real or imaginary, but nevertheless not 
slack or dubious in its advocacy of the Beform Bill. 
With 1832, however, an epoch begins which, ending 
with 1844, 1 have marked as the period within which 
Dissent became identified with, if not actually 
allied to, democratic principles and democratic 
parties in Church and State. In this year, 1832, 
it is that we find the first record of Anti- State- 
Church dogmas set forth by authority. The 
doctrine was broached at a meeting of the De- 
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puties in January of that year. But an offshoot 
from that organisation, the Ecclesiastical Know- 
ledge Society, was doubtless the pioneer in the 
Anti-State-Church movement, though it is not till 
May, 1832, that we find any public profession of the 
kind. But although both Associations, both the 
Parent Society of the Deputies^ and its branch, the 
Ecclesiastical Knowledge Society, openly professed 
Anti-State- Church theories in the early part of the 
year 1832, it is somewhat curious that their or- 
gans in the press, the Eclectic Beview and the 
Patriot newspaper, at first discountenanced the 
new crusade. It was not till the autumn of 1833 that 
the Eclectic admitted of the probability of the 
question of an Established Church being debated in 
Parliament, nor till 1834 that it discussed the sub- 
ject in its own pages. And no sooner was the separa- 
tion of Church and State shadowed forth in the dim 
and distant future by the Deputies, than the Patriot 
newspaper at once blotted out the adumbration. 

Tlie secret of that suppression does not lie very 
deep. The Beform Bill had not yet passed. For 
no sooner was it safe, than the Patriot proclaims 
" the time to be come for telling orthodox Dissenters 
that they must endeavour to obtain a larger share 
in the representation of their country, and that the 
Beform Bill, in very many places, would give them 
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by far the larger part of the constituency." In the 
same month of Jane, may also be discovered a 
wonderful change in the Patriot's ideas relative to 
the Established Church, for it declares *^ that the 
conscientious opposition to Establishments, as such, 
is becoming each day the great plea of Dissent/' 
Soon after, the same paper informed its readers that 
*' Ecclesiastical Beform will not tarry long, now that 
Political Beform has been carried." It was not, 
however, against the Establishment, as a whole, that 
it first directed the prejudices of Dissenters, but 
against Church Bates, assuring them that ** Church 
Bates stood purely in the light of any other tax, 
and might be put on or taken off with as much ease 
as a tax on soap or candles,^^ and urging them " to 
make some energetic efforts to shake off that in- 
famous burden.'^ Such language as this was never 
used previous to the passing of the Beform Bill, 
and later events confirm the belief that political 
Beform, even in 1832, was only the means, and what 
was termed ecclesiastical reform, namely, the 
separation of Church and State, was really the end 
in view in the movements of certain political 
Dissenters. With the meeting of the first Be- 
formed Parliament, in 1833, those designs became 
more manifest. 

But the better to understand what follows, I 
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must premise that the Liberal majority in that par* 
liament, comprised in it no less than four great and 
distinct sections — (1) the Constitutional Whigs and 
Ministerialists, headed by Earl Grey, Lord Mel- 
boumcy Lord Althorp, and Lord John Bussell ; (2) 
the Badical, or Democratic, section to which belonged 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Grote, Mr. Ward, Mr. Boebnck, 
Mr. C. Buller, &c. ; (3) the Protestant Dissenters, 
lead first by Mr. Wilks, then by Mr. Baines, and 
including also Mr. Pease, Mr. C. Hindley, Mr. 
Brotherton, and certain Scotch members; (4) the 
Lish National, or Bepeal, and Boman Catholic 
party, over which domineered the twin geniuses of 
Daniel O'Connell and Mr. Shell. The Conserva- 
tive Opposition, under Sir. B. Peel, numbered little 
more than 150 members, the four Liberal sections 
together counting at least 450 members. With 
respect to the Whigs, deeming the Act of 1832 a 
final and permanent settlement, their policy was 
simply to "rest and be thankful." The Badicals, 
on the other hand, regarding the Beform Bill of 
1832 merely as an instalment, pushed forward to 
the ballot, a large extension of the franchise, 
electoral districts, and triennial parliaments. As 
to the Dissenters, their grand object was to over- 
throw the Church, and mistaking probably their own 
strength and the disposition of Ministers, they at 
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first meditated destruction wholesale. With the 
Irish Bepealers and Komanists the one great griev- 
ance, next to the Union, was the Established Church 
of Ireland. These three sections, therefore, it is no 
injustice to describe as revolutionary and democratic, 
alike in their principles, objects, and policy. As 
regards the Opposition, its mission consisted in 
resisting the three last sections, severally and col- 
lectively, and in conserving our ancient institutions, 
so wantonly assailed by the democratic forces, and 
so feebly defended by the Whigs. It is the mutual 
relations of these political parties and their different 
combinations that I would now trace out ; an inquiry 
which cannot fail to guide Churchmen and Consti- 
tutionalists to a right appreciation of their posi- 
tion and its responsibilities. More particularly, I 
shall endeavour to follow, in chronological order, 
that thread of events which, from 1832, brought 
the two democratic principles of Radicalism 
and Dissent, including Irish Bomanism, into closer 
and closer ties, until, in 1844, they were connected, 
when Dissent and Democracy became identified and 
united, under the auspices of the British Anti- 
State-Church Association. 

The questions, therefore, to be discussed, are 
essentially what are called constitutional questions. 
From 1883, two species of warfare have been waged 

d'2 
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incessantly against the British constitution, — ^the 
one civil, the other ecclesiastical. As Badicalism 
from the first championed the cause of the ballot, a 
large extension of the su£frage, electoral districts, and 
triennial parliaments, so the English and Scotch Dis- 
senters, and Irish Bepealers and Bomanists, assailed 
the United Church, and especially that branch of it 
established in Ireland. The primary objectSi then, 
of the three democratic factions were different, but 
whichever object shall be first accomplished, the 
judgment of every student of constitutionalist his- 
tory will pronounce that it cannot be the only one, 
but must shortly be followed by the acquisition of 
all the others. This conviction it was, in all pro- 
bability, which, before the year 1840, tended to 
unite the three democratic sections in parlia- 
ment, and which, in the year 1844, established a 
Dissenting organisation conjointly upon the basis 
of Badicalism and the separation of Church and 
State. 

Beginning, then, with the opening session of the 
first Beformed Parliament, the first motion to be 
remarked was that of Mr. Faithful, who, in April, 
proposed to the House of Commons a resolution to 
the effect—" That the Church of England, as by 
law established, is not recommended by practical 
utility; that its revenues have always been sub- 
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jected to legislative enactments; and that the 
greater part, if not the whole, of those revenues, 
ought to be appropriated to the relief of the nation." 
This motion, negatived without a division, is re- 
markable as being the only substantive proposal 
ever made to parliament which comes up to the 
programme of the Liberation Society. Within a 
fortnight, however, the leading Badicals or demo- 
crats, the Dissenters, and the Irish Bomanists 
are found combined for the first time, to support 
Mr. Grote^s motion, which was seconded by Mr. 
Ward, — " That the votes at elections for Members 
of Parliament should be taken by way of secret 
ballot." On this occasion Mr. Grote obtained only 
106 votes, the Ministry opposing the motion, and 
Lord Althorp in its behalf, "appealing to any 
gentleman who was in the last Parliament, and who 
knew the whole proceedings while the lieform Bill 
was going on, whether the promoters of that measure 
did not contend, that, as far as the representation of 
the people was concerned, it was to be considered, 
and was proposed, as a final measure." On one 
subject, however, the four Liberal sections united, 
and that was the Irish Church Temporalities Bill, 
including the abolition of church-cess, which was 
carried by a majority of 239. Soon after, the ques- 
tion of Church Bates in England was mooted, Lord 
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Althorp admitting that " the suhject was nnder the 
consideration of Government." In its review of the 
session of [1883, the Eclectic allows that ''so far as 
regards the working of the Reform Bill, we think 
there is reason for entire satisfaction ;" but com- 
plains of the supercilious tone of Ministers towards 
Dissenters. Still, their conduct was partly excused, 
on the score that Dissenters had but few champions, 
and only one representative in the Commons, Mr. 
Wilks, who is nevertheless styled " the able repre- 
sentative of the miUiona of orthodox Dissenters." 
On the whole, both the Dissenting organs, the 
Patriot as well as the Eclectic, declared their 
approbation of the session's work, but commended 
the Ministry rather for what was expected the fol- 
lowing year, than for what had been already done. 
Conservative reform was still the watchword; 
Badical measures, such as the ballot, were depre- 
cated ; Mr. Hume was not a favourite ; but yet the 
Eclectic intimated ''that the principle of ecclesias- 
tical establishments must, before long, be brought 
under debate," and the Patriot confessed that "the 
Church Rate is a matter of comparative insignifi- 
cance, except as connected with the principle of the 
Establishment, that of a dominant Church in con- 
nection with the State." The same journal also 
admitted into its columns a letter signed " Q. Had- 
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field/' the present Member for Sheffield, it is pre- 
smnedy insisting that Dissenters asked for too little^ 
and that they ought to demand " a total disconnec- 
tion between Church and State/' and that Earl 
Grey's Ministry was only "temporising." It was 
in the autumn of this year, 1833, that Mr. Binney's 
celebrated address was delivered, on laying the 
foundation of the new Weigh-House Chapel, the 
last sentence of which is as follows: — ^"The dis- 
solution, then, of the existing Anti-Christian alliance 
between Church and State is the object at which 
Dissenters will aim, and aim at it on serious, sacred^ 
and religious grounds ; identifying it with the honour 
of God, the peace of his Church, and the universal 
advantage of mankind." I may add, that this ad- 
dress was at once adopted by both the Eclectic 
Beview and the Patriot, as an " exposition of the 
views and principles of orthodox Dissenters/' that 
is, of the Presbyterians, Independents, and Bap- 
tists, who were represented in Parliament by Mr. 
Wilks, and in political organisations by the Deputies 
and the Ecclesiastical Knowledge Society. So much 
for the events of 1833. 

The following year another sight was seen. 
The Political Unions, originally started to agitate 
Beform, were not yet disbanded, but diverted against 
the Church. A pamphlet, published in the course of 
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this year, states what appears to have been the 
literal truth, that " The Dissenters and the Political 
Unions have the same objects in yiew, and only 
make use of different means to accomplish those 
objects.*' Hence, the great Church Bate contests 
maintained in the large towns, but it is notorious 
that, although refused in Birmingham, Manchester, 
Bochdale, and other places, in no one case did the 
scrutiny of voters give the victory to the Anti-Church 
party. It was simply by clamour, brute force, and 
illegal votes on the part of a politico-religious com- 
bination between Badicals, Dissenters, Bomanists^ 
and Infidels, that Church Bates were abolished in 
the large towns. However, the consequence of all 
the agitation was greatly to elate the advocates of 
Dissent, who, apparently, like the Eclectic, counted 
themselves by millions. The whole country was 
convulsed, and nothing shows the spirit of Dissent 
better than the changed tone of the Eclectic, which, 
though protesting that its friends had not excited 
" the prevalent hostility against the Church Estab- 
lishment,'' yet added, " the alliance between Church 
and State is a political alliance, and nothing more, 
and it is this which Dissenters wish to see dissolved,, 
as being injurious to both parties, and in its very 
nature Anti- Christian.'' The Patriot went a step 
further, informing its readers that by the separation 
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of Church and State was meant the abolition of 
Church Bates, tithes, the baronial privileges of the 
prelates, the clerical magistrates, university tests, 
&c., a definition subsequently indorsed by the 
Eclectic. For, in answer to the query, "What 
is the union of Church and State," the Patriot 
replied : — 1. The tithe system, civil and ecclesias- 
tical — ^not so much the fiscal exaction as the prin- 
ciple. 2. The baronial privileges and duties of 
prelates. 8. The exercise of temporal jurisdiction 
by persons in holy orders, as magistrates, &c. 
4. Compulsory payments levied on the members 
of all unendowed Churches in support of the 
endowed Church. 5. Exclusion from the na- 
tional seminaries of education — from the colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge, down to the charity 
schools. 

Earl Grey, however, was not made of that pliant 
mould of which modem Whigs are fashioned. On 
the opemng of Parliament he took occasion to 
declare, that " he was not one of those who would, 
for a single moment, appear to encourage the theo- 
rists who were for separating Church and State ; '' 
a speech which not only tamed the Dissenters 
against him, but which appears to have fanned the 
flame of politico-religious fanaticism. On the Idth 
March, Mr. Bippon moved — " To relieve the Arch- 
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bishops and Bishops of the Established Church 
from their legislative and judicial duties in the 
House of Peers.*' In seconding which motion, Mr. 
Gillon said, *' What course his Majesty's Ministers 
might adopt in regard to this motion he knew noti 
but it was easy to guess. The measure being 
carried which they had looked to as a means of 
annihilating their political rivals, formerly in power, 
their motto now seemed to be * Thus far shalt thou 
go, and no farther.' No one measure of efficient 
and satisfactory Reform had met with their concur- 
rence. The Church and the aristocracy were taken 
under their especial protection, while the people, 
on whose shoulders they were carried into power, 
were forgotten." This motion, the first of its 
kind, was only supported by 58 members, but 
among them may be enumerated every single leader 
of the three democratic sections. Immediately 
afterwards Mr. Divett introduced, but withdrew, 
a motion for the abolition of Church Bates, but on 
the part of the Government, Lord Althoxp broached 
a scheme sketched out in the resolution, " That it 
is the opinion of this Committee, that, from and 
after a time to be fixed, the payment of Church 
Bates shall cease and determine ; and that in lieu of 
them his Majesty be empowered to grant out of the 
proceeds of the land-tax, a sum not exceeding 
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£250,000, to be applied to the fabric of the parish 
churches and chapels in such measure as Parlia- 
ment may direct." This proposal was carried by 
256 against 140, the majority consisting partly 
of Whigs and partly of ConservatiYes, the mino- 
rity including the Radicals, Dissenters, and Irish 
Bomanists. 

It was not simply in the division lobby that the 
hostility of Dissent to the Government, and its pro- 
posal found vent. The Patriot openly proclaimed 
that "no Minister can serve two masters. Lord 
Orey must choose between the Church, as the patri- 
mony of the oligarchy, and the people." It also 
warned Ministers that " to think of stopping short 
of an entire separation between the Church and the 
State is an idle dream.'' On the other hand. Lord 
John Bussell was conspicuous by his defence of 
Lord Althorp*s resolution, and his resistance to 
democratic and dissenting innovations. Mr. Hume 
having remarked '' that his Lordship seemed to 
have had the bench of bishops as his advisers," 
Lord John Bussell *' felt it incumbent on him to 
declare his opinions in opposition to those of the 
honourable and learned member for Colchester 
(Mr. Harvey), and to the honourable member for 
Middlesex (Mr. Hume). The honourable member 
for Middlesex did not think this a question simply 
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affecting Church Bates. He did not disguise his 
viewSi but declared that, if the opinions of the 
people were prepared for such a change, he would 
at once bring forward a measure for the separation 
of the Church from the State. The Ministers acted 
on a totally different principle. He and his colleagues 
had of course little reason to expect the support 
on this occasion of the honourable member for 
Middlesex and others, whose object was to de- 
stroy." Mr. Wilks declared that "the question 
at issue was not one of amount, but of principle. 
The principle for which the Dissenters contended, 
was, that every man had a right to worship God 
according to his conscience, and that he cannot be 
required, consistently with justice, to contribute a 
doit to the support of a form of worship which his 
conscience condemns ; and, again, they objected to 
an alliance of the Church and State.'' 

Owing, however, to the opposition of Dissent and 
subsequent changes. Lord Althorp's proposal was 
ultimately abandoned. It was during this year 
that 0*Connell's Bepeal motion was introduced, the 
arch-agitator moving ** that a select Committee be 
appointed to inquire and report on the means by 
which the dissolution of the Parliament of Ireland 
was effected ; on the effects of that measure upon 
Ireland ; and on the probable consequences of con- 
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iinuing the legisIatiYe union between both coun- 
tries." This motion was supported by 38 members, 
ally with one exception, being Irish, and the tellers 
being Mr. Feargus O'Connor and Mr. Sheil. But it 
answered the purpose intended. It gave O'Connell 
an opportunity of parading the fancied grievances 
of Ireland, and, above all, it afforded a pretext for 
again attacking the Irish Church. This attack was 
commenced by an English Radical, Mr. Ward, who 
brought forward a motion to the effect, " That the 
Protestant Episcopal Establishment in Ireland ex- 
ceeds the spiritual wants of the Protestant popula- 
tion, and that, it being the right of the State to 
regulate the distribution of Church property, in 
such manner as Parliament may determine, it is the 
'opinion of this House, that the temporal possessions 
of the Church of Ireland, as now established by 
law, ought to be reduced." As in the case of 
Church Bates, however, the Whigs made common 
cause with the Conservatives against Mr. Ward's 
motion, which was rejected by the large majority 
of 396 against 120 votes. 

But the motion resulted in other consequences 
both serious and permanent. In the first place it 
led to the resignation of four Cabinet Ministers — 
Lord Stanley (the Earl of Derby), the late Sir James 
Graham, the late Duke of Bichmond, and the late 
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Earl of Bipon. In its more remote effects, it also 
occasioned the accession to office of Sir Eobert 
Feel in the aatumn, and his premature overthrow in 
1 835. Earl Grey himself resigned soon after his foor 
colleagues, Lord Melbourne succeeding to the pre- 
miership. Previous, however, to those resignations, 
Mr. Tennyson had brought forward a motion for 
repealing the Septennial Act, which being also op- 
posed by the Whigs and Conservatives united, was 
lost by 935 votes against 185. Sir Eobert Feel 
having '* declared that Lord John Bussell had 
plainly said that it was an essential condition of the 
existence of an Established Church, that the State 
should provide for the maintenance^ and repair of 
the fabric of the Church," the following addendum 
is appended by Hansard "(Mr. Hume, *No, no.' 
Lord John Bussell, *Yes')." Loud therefore was 
the dissatisfaction of the Dissenters, Badicals, and 
Irish Bomanists with Earl Grey's Ministry. It had 
opposed Mr. Bippon, Mr. Ward, and Mr. Tenny- 
son, as well as O'Connell. It had pledged itself to 
maintain Church Bates, or provide an equivalent, 
and Earl Grey had taken the first opportunity 
afforded him^ at the opening of the session, publicly 
to denounce the Anti- State- Church theorists. 

Dissenters, however, were not to be cowed into 
submission by the Whigs, who were now regarded as 
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no better than Tories, and as having supplanted the 
latter by the aid of Dissent. Accordingly, at a con- 
ference of Dissenters in London, Mr. Edward Baines, 
M.P., in the chair, it was resolved that '' this 
meeting recognises tlie great and leading principle 
of full and complete separation of Church and State, 
as the true basis on which equal rights and justice 
can be secured to all classes of his Majest/s sub* 
jects.*' And on presenting certain petitions in favour 
of that separation, Mr. Gillon asserted that "he 
felt assured that Dissenters would continue to urge 
their claim to relief from the most practical of all 
grievances — ^the domination of a favoured sect ; and 
also would continue to urge the great truth, that the 
Church has neither a necessary nor a beneficial 
connection with the State; and that, while that 
connection shall subsist, discussion and enmity will 
continue to disgrace the Christian world. The 
voluntary Churchman regarded the property of the 
Church as national property." 

Accepting such sentiments as these, it can excite no 
surprise that the Patriot had complained of Earl 
Grey's Government, ** Ministers have done nothing 
for Dissenters; the Dissenters owe nothing to 
Ministers/^ But, notwithstanding any imaginary 
shortcomings of Whig Ministers, the dismissal of 
Lord Melbourne in the autumn of 1834, roused 
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Dissenters to a paroxysm of rage. Mach as the 
Whigs were disliked, the Conservatives were even 
less popular, if for no other reason, because the 
former were more amenable to democratic pressure. 
Besides, the Reform Bill of 1832 was considered a 
sure guarantee for long years of Liberal government. 
If, then, the Whigs proved stubborn and deaf to 
democratic chidings at firsts the Dissenters and 
Democrats still hoped so to manoeuvre parties, as to 
gain their objects in the end. They calculated that, 
rather than run any risk of office, the Whigs would 
make concessions to clamour and threats. All these 
calculations were baffled in a moment by a single 
act of regal prerogative. The arbitrament between 
political parties was taken out of the hands of Dis- 
senters and Democrats in an instant, and without 
any reference to their wishes. During the two first 
sessions, however, of the first Reformed Parliament, 
the divisions of parties was for the most part Whigs 
and Conservatives, against the three democratic 
sections of Radicals, Dissenters, and Irish Re- 
pealers. In other words, the Whigs stood firm by 
their constitutional principles, and consequently 
found themselves generally in the same lobby with 
Sir Robert Peel and the Conservatives. If I were 
invidious enough to search out another reason for that 
phenomenon, it might possibly be found in the fact. 
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that np to 1835 the Whig party was of itself both 
numerous and strong, and therefore, able to defy 
democratic aggression. 

Sir B. Peel having taken office on the dismissal 
of Lord Melbourne and having appealed to the 
country, the Whig party lost both numbers and 
influence. Then followed a change in its consti- 
tutional policy and the adoption of a time-serving 
expediency. A change came over Dissent also, or 
rather, the change, which had been working its way 
silently but rapidly during the years 1833 and 1834, 
began to appear more marked and palpable. Dis- 
sent, in short, began to favour democratic innova- 
tions, as well in civil as in ecclesiastical matters. It 
drew nearer its relations to the two parties which 
demanded the secret ballot, triennial parUaments, 
and the excision of the Irish Church, the parties of 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Grote, Mr. Ward, and O'Connell. 

If the accession to office of Sir E. Feel, under the 
desperate circumstances of 1834, was fruitless of all 
positive results, like the accession of Lord Derby, 
under nearly similar disadvantages, in 1858, it indi- 
rectly led to a decisive check of the democratic pnn^ 
ciple. In each case an appeal to the country issued, 
not, indeed, in an absolute Conservative majority, 
and iu a permanent retention of office, but in 
such an addition to the Conservative ranks, that on 

s 
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the retam to office of a Liberal Ministry, it was 
all bat powerless for evil against the concentrated 
efforts of the Opposition. In prospect of the gene- 
ral election, however, in 1834, under the auspices 
of a Conservative government, the Patriot took up 
a new position. '' There are such nondescript ani- 
mals,*' it wrote, ''to be met with as Tory Dissenters, 
nay ultra-Tory Dissenters, but their numbers are 
few, and the race will soon be extinct.'' At the same 
time it was not exclusive in the use of its weapons. 
Though committing itself to the ballot and an ex- 
tension of the franchise, it also insisted upon dis- 
franchisement. Seeing where the strength of Con- 
servatism lay, — in the counties, — it ventured to put 
forth a demand for the repeal of the " fifty-pound- 
tenant-at-will clause," and this demand was seconded 
by the Eclectic. Does it not thence appear, that 
80 early as 1835, at all events, the value of the 
franchise in the eyes of Dissenters was measured 
solely by its worth as an instrument to effect the 
separation of Church and State ? 

The Conservatives having gained vastly at the 
elections, the Whigs saw that their craft was in 
danger. But the cool retreats of opposition have 
more than once operated materially to change the 
views of the Whig party, and bring them into har- 
mony with democratic principles. Thus was it in 
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1835« The very motion, which they had opposed in 
the previous year from the Ministerial benches, they 
now adopted on the Opposition seats. Lord John 
Bnssell himself championed the cause he opposed 
in 1834, when Mr. Ward was its leader — ^the cause 
of the famous " Appropriation Clause.'* And never 
did defter champion go forth than Lord John Bus- 
sell, when he led on Whigs, Badicals, Dissenters, and 
Irish Bomanists, to do battle against the Ldsh Church 
in 1835. In the short space of nine days he not 
only raised three debates, extending over seven days, 
but went to three several divisions. On the 30th 
March, Lord John Bussell moved " That the House 
do resolve itself into a committee of the whole 
House, to consider the temporalities of the Church 
of Ireland.*' On the 3rd April, Lord John Bussell 
moved in committee, " That it is the opinion of this 
committee that any surplus which may remain, after 
fully providing for the spiritual instruction of the 
members of the Established Church in Ireland, 
ought to be applied locally to the general education 
of all classes of Christians." And on April 7th, the 
report of the Committee having been read. Lord 
John Bussell moved the following resolution, 
''That it is the opinion of this House that no 
measure upon the subject of tithes in Ireland, can 

lead to a satisfactory and final adjustment, which 

b2 
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does not embody the principle contained in the 
foregoing resolution/' Each of these motions having 
been carried by majorities varying from 25 to 35, 
or so. Sir Robert Peel retired from office, greater, 
however, in defeat, than Lord John Bussell in vie* 
torj. Previous, indeed, to Lord John's protracted 
conflict. Sir B. Peel had been worsted in the choice 
of Speaker, but it was Lord John Bussell's resolu* 
tions that arrested the hopeful career of Sir B. 
Peel's Ministry, in 1835, as the same trickery sub* 
sequently upset Lord Derby's in 1869. On both 
occasions, the same results were effected by the 
same means — ^a coalition of aU the Liberal sections 
against the Conservatives. The same consequences 
also attended each coalition. The ^' Appropriation 
Clause " having served the purpose of transferring 
the Whigs from opposition to office, its ghost was 
only once raised and then laid for ever. In 1859 
Beform was the war-cry of Lord John llussell; 
and what has become of Beform since 1859 ? In 
both cases the three democratic factions reaped a 
rich harvest of self-inflicted, deep, and deserved dis- 
appointment. 

For thirty years and upwards it has been the 
constant practice of the Whigs to trade upon the 
credulity of the Democrats. Yet with the same 
heedless, fatuous simplicity of confidence, the latter 
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still tim caekling for protection to the Whigs, when- 
ever the Whigs are nnable to protect themselves. 
To manage such blunt, burly, uncompromising cha- 
racters as John Bright, Edward Miall, and Daniel 
O'Connell, would require a world of trouble, it 
might be thought. Yet they are but as little chil« 
dren in the hands of the Whig giants. Neither is 
the system of management either difficult or diverse. 
It consists simply of a few indulgences to popular 
whims at the right time. The Democrats are hu- 
moured for a moment, to be circumvented always. 
What, however, appears passing strange is this, 
that, whenever the Whigs are in extremis and begin 
again to look up their long-lost, long-forgotten 
friends of the democratic ilk, the latter make haste 
to proffer their grateful bows and servile acknow- 
ledgments, as though they rejoiced in being patro- 
nised and abused, by the only oligarchic clique that 
encumbers, the soil of this free country. In 1835 
the union between the three democratic sections 
was further cemented by their joint support of Mr. 
Orote's Ballot motion, the same as that of 1833, 
which now commanded no fewer than 146 votes. 
Upon the subject of Church Bates, Lord John 
Bussell still kept his first faith, whilst Sir B. Feel 
stated that, ** had he remained in office, it was his 
intention to have adopted the principle of the noble 
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lord (Althorp), to extinguish all eqaiyocal and ob- 
jectionable charges, but to provide for the repairs 
of the fabric of the Church, by an annual provision 
to the extent of the objects contemplated by the 
noble lord, not out of the land tax fund, but out 
of the general resources of the country." 

The question of the year, however, was that of the 
Irish Church, a question which has long enlisted the 
sympathy of all democratic innovators, and which pro- 
mises to be a second time the chosen battle-field of the 
constitutional and revolutionary principles. When 
next the Whigs are stranded on the bleak shores of 
Opposition, the raft that will be constructed to make 
sail again, will not improbably be fitted up out of 
the old timbers of the " Appropriation Clause.'' The 
Eclectic of October, 1885, bears witness to the readi- 
ness of Dissenters to join in that struggle. " It is 
to the honour of the Protestant Dissenters of this 
country, that almost with one voice they have pro- 
tested against the iniquities of the Irish Church 
Establishment." But the efiect of Lord John 
EusseU's resolutions at the time was such as could 
hardly fail to gratify the most ardent wishes of the 
hottest political firebrand of the day. 

Ireland, in fact, was filled with disturbances, riots, 
and rebellion. The Established clergy, robbed of 
their tithe, denounced by the Popish priests, insulted 
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and persecuted in their own parishes, saw nothing 
bat starvation and death before them. Meanwhile, 
O'Connell and his party menaced the Whigs in 
parliament, so that the Executive feared to enforce 
the law it recognised and represented. Anarchy 
reigned supreme, and the ringleader of the agitation, 
whilst domineering in the British parliament and in 
Cabinet Councils, ridiculed the craven servility of 
the Whigs, and added the fuel of security to the fire 
of sedition. Death's heads and cross bones were 
the ruling fashion in Ireland, but murder was mostly 
too boastful and disdainful to stoop to the disguise 
of assassination. Nor was the condition of Eng- 
land such as to be envied. The Irish agitator had 
communicated a portion of his spirit to all his asso- 
ciates. And among his chosen friends were all the 
leading Democrats and Dissenters. Both O'Connell 
and Joseph Hume were present, along with Mr. 
Wilks, Mr. Brotherton, and Mr. C. Lushington, in 
1835, at a meeting of the '' Protestant Society for 
the Protection of Civil and Eeligious Liberty/' In 
fact. Papists, Protestant Dissenters, Radical Be- 
formers, and Infidels, all made common cause on the 
accession of Sir R. Peel. The Church and consti- 
tution were assailed on all sides. Dissenters began 
to boast of taking matters into their own hands, and 
scarcely did a political meeting assemble, but Dis- 
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senting Ministers stood forth to champion the most 
revolutionary measures. The popular element was 
also in a state of frenzy, for with Beform the people 
had been promised blessings, wholly fictitious and 
illusory. In their disappointment, howeyer, they 
still went after the demagogues who kept up the 
illusion, and who, by imputing all the miseries of 
the nation to the imperfections of the Reform Bill, 
goaded on the masses to demand larger democratic 
concessions. At the general election of 1835, 
loyalty became a by-word. The King was bearded ; 
the Queen vilified; the Government blasphemed. 
In parliament, as in the country, the Conservative 
party alone had to confront Whigs, Badicals, Irish 
Bomanists, and Protestant Dissenters, who, each 
repudiating the acts and despising the motives of 
the other, agreed to unite upon the Irish Church 
question, and so to embarrass the ministry as to 
cause its resignation. For, with loss of office, all 
the patriotism and principles of the Whigs had 
evaporated into thin air« 

At the same time, the Dissenters proved ** deter- 
mined dissatisfactionists." Nothing, indeed, is 
more edifying than the tactics and language of 
Dissent about this time. At a meeting of the 
Ecclesiastical Knowledge Society, one of the orators 
talked^ amidst enthusiastic cheers, of the Church 
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being forced to remove her hlood-stained talons from 
the quivering vitals of the country* At another, the 
chairman exclaimed of the Church, fouid a nniversal 
hurst of applause, " Down, down, down with the old 
hag!" Dissenting pulpits rang with similar ejacu- 
lations — " Down with the Church ; lay her mitred 
honour in the dust." Sects and parties, '' hateful 
and hating one another,'' merged all their private 
feuds in hostility to the Church. Many Noncon- 
formists, however, finding neither peace, order, 
decency, nor loyalty, much less the religion of the 
Bible, in their own denominations, — disgusted also 
with the readiness of certain Dissenters to make 
common cause with Popery, Atheism, and licen- 
tiousness of all kinds, — withdrew themselves and 
returned to the Church. Among such was the Bev. 
M« A. Gathercole, Editor of the Churchman, who 
has also informed us that a few of the epithets 
showered down t^on him, in consequence, are to 
be found in the following select list, which, as a 
specimen of Dissenting charity and politeness in 
the year 1885, I append. Mr. Gathercole, then, 
was described as an *' evil-minded, scandalous 
Hbeller-— frenzied partizan — flying, slandering enemy 
*— bully — coward — high antinomian — ^buffoon — mad- 
man — foul, scurrilous, and truculent slanderer — 
poisonous, foul, and false scribbler — an apostate 
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and railing corate, whose name is pollution — ^below 
the common profligate and hardened infidel — 
actually filled up with worse than brutal malignity 
— worse than the profligate of the streets — the 
most licentious slanderer the age has produced — 
most depraved man that ever lived — a contemptible 
scoundrel — ^toad — viper — envenomed reptile — fool — 
blackguard — damnable apostate !'' Such was the 
spirit and such the weapons of political Dissent in 
1836. Were they carnal or spiritual ? 

Greaty then, were the anticipations of Dissent 
when the session of 1836 dawned. But when the 
Whigs quietly ignored both Appropriation clauses, 
and Church-rate grievances, and the Ballot, furious 
in turn was the indignation of all the democratic 
factions. Perceiving themselves duped, they de- 
nounced the Whigs in their choicest phrases. 
Nevertheless, private members atoned in some 
degree for ministerial shortcomings. Mr. Eippon 
renewed his motion of 1834 relative to the bishops, 
but only to gain 55 votes. Mr. Grote, for the 
third time, proposed his Ballot motion, but only 
obtained 90 votes. In deference, however, to the 
growing discontent of the Democrats, Lord John 
Bussell, late in the session, introduced an Irish 
Church Bill, based, indeed, upon the Appropriation 
principle, but considerably modified, as compared 
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with the original proposal. Having been still more 
mutilated in the Lords, this measure was ultimately 
dropped, doubtless to the great joy of its promoters, 
and from that time to this, the Appropriation Clause, 
by which the Whigs climbed to power and place in 
1885, has slept the long sleep of oblivion. 

But of all the public acts and speeches of 1886, 
perhaps the most singular and striking, when 
viewed in the light of subsequent events, was the 
spontaneous declaration of Lord John BusseU on 
June 20th, to the effect, that, *' His opinion upon 
the subject of Church Bates remained unchanged. 
It was the duty of the State, by means of Church 
Bates, or in some other way, to provide for the 
maintenance and repair of churches. Whatever 
might be the anxiety of Dissenters, they could not 
have been in doubt as to the opinions of the Go- 
vernment. Two years ago. Lord Althorp had 
brought in a bill on the subject, in which the 
principle was declared, that Church Bates should 
not be abolished, unless the State provided a sub- 
stitute. He had never said anything inconsistent 
with that principle. To that principle he had ad- 
hered and to it he intended to adhere." If this 
statement require either conmient or illustration, 
let it be sought in the vicissitudes of Lord John 
Bussell's own life and opinions. Its effect in 1886 
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was simply to precipitate Dissent still deeper and 
more rapidly into the abyss of democracy. And 
before the echo of the words had well died away, 
both Lord John Bussell and the Ministry were only 
too glad to compound for forgiveness, from the twin 
powers of Dissent and Badicalism. In the antmnn 
of 1836, a "Church Bate Abolition Society" was 
formed. A deputation of leading Dissenters and 
Democrats from Birmingham, the focus at that time 
of all agitations against both Church and State, 
waited upon the Premier, Lord Melbourne, and 
their remonstrances were such as to extract the 
promise of a measure, that should fully satisfy 
them. 

Meanwhile, the country was kept in a perpetual 
ferment, every vocabulary of abuse being lavished 
upon the Established Church and clergy. Nothing 
shows more clearly the complicity of ministers with 
Dissent than the encomiums of the Patriot. As 
the Church Bate Bill of 1834 alienated Dissenters 
from Earl Grey, so the measure of 1837 reconciled 
them to Lord Melbourne. Early in the year, the 
Patriot ** called upon the Dissenters of the three 
kingdoms to repose confidence in the Melbourne 
Administration." Soon after I find the following 
significant intimation in the same paper: "It is 
with much pleasure that we inform our readers that 
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*The Committee for the Church Bate Abolition 
Society/ unanimously elected Mr. Hume to be the 
representative of the Society." Is anything else 
needed to illustrate the growing identity between 
Dissent and Democracy? In February of 1837, 
another attempt, and the last, was made to remove 
the Bishops from the House of Lords. Mr. C. 
Lushington re-introduced Mr. Bippon's motion and 
succeeded in obtaining 94 votes, which, as usual, 
comprised all the leading Badicals, Dissenters and 
Bomanists in the House of Commons. 

It was on March 3rd, that Mr. Spring Bice 
brought forward the long-expected ministerial mea- 
sure on Church Bates, promised Dissenters in the 
preceding autumn. The resolution moved was as 
follows : " That for the repair and maintenance of 
parochial churches and chapels in England and 
Wales, and the due celebration of divine worship 
therein, a permanent and adequate provision be 
made out of an increased value to be given to 
Church lands by the introduction of a new system 
of management, and by the application of the pro- 
ceeds of pew-rents ; the collection of Church Bates 
ceasing altogether from a day to be determined by 
law." Considering that Lord Melbourne's Ministry 
was but a slightly different edition of Earl Grey's, 
and remembering Lord John Bussell's protestation 
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of the previous year, the Church Bate Bill of 1837 
— a mere shuffle, to put into one pocket what was 
taken out of the other, — contrasted with that of 
1884, is something unique. This in fact is the first 
scene of tergiversation enacted by the Whigs, in 
connexion with the Church of England, but unhap- 
pily it is neither the last nor the worst of its kind. 
Through all the changing scenes, however, of Whig 
treachery, it will be found that one person always 
takes the principal part, and that person is Lord 
John Bussell, It need hardly be remarked that the 
Church Bate Bill of 1887 called forth bitter recri- 
minations, or, that it enlisted the hearty sympathies 
of all sections of Liberalism, Whigs, Badicals, Dis- 
senters, and Bomanists. Conspicuous among its 
opponents were Sir B. Peel, Sir F. Burdett, who, 
though a Whig, had the honesty to abide by his 
constitutional principles. Lord Stanley, and Sir J. 
Graham, whose speech affords, perhaps, the best 
antidote to the baneful renegadism of his declining 
years. 

It may, perchance, afford some comfort to Earl 
Bussell to find that Sir James Graham's career 
came nearest to his own, in all that was changeful 
and inconsistent. As a foil, therefore, to conscious 
traitors, but not as any palliation of treachery to 
the Church, I place on record a portion of Sir James 
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Graham's speech in opposition to the Ministerial 
proposal. ** He could not for the life of him com- 
prehend/' protested the Netherhy baronet, "a na- 
tional churchy the fabric of which was not main- 
tained out of the national funds. He had derived 
a lesson from the conduct of the honourable gentle- 
men opposite (Ministers), which would most mate- 
rially influence his mind for the future, and make 
him most careful how he agreed to any concession 
of principle, demanded on any pretended ground of 
local necessity. When he heard scruples of con- 
science urged against the payment of an impost 
sanctioned by law, and when he reflected on the 
hypocrisy and selfishness of mankind, he was con- 
vinced that, if once the plea of conscience were 
admitted in justification of a refusal to pay a legal 
tribute, all the bonds of civil society would be loos- 
ened, all safety of property destroyed, and all power 
of civil government at an end." That picture I 
shall not spoil by any touches of my own. Is it not 
a master-piece of perfect art ? 

Mr. Hume — who, it will be remembered, had been 
selected to represent the Church Bate Abolition 
Society in Parliament, — stated, that " he had been 
with 400 delegates representing 700 places, who 
fully and deliberately resolved that they should 
have nothing to do at present with anything but 
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the question of Church Bates. They had no inten- 
tion to ask for anything more at the present moment. 
Did he mean to say they would always continue of 
that opinion ? " Subsequently, Mr. Hume admitted 
*'the Dissenters objected much less to the amount 
of Church Bates, than to the principle on which they 
were exacted* They considered themselves entitled 
to liberty and equality, and that the payment of 
these rates was inconsistent with that liberty and 
freedom of conscience which they claimed." 

Sir Edward Knatchbull (referring to Mr. Hume), 
remarked, '^ The honourable member had undoubtedly 
let the cat out of the bag, and exposed the designs 
of that party he represented in that House.'^ Mr. 
Hardy said, ** he had on a former occasion asked 
the honourable member for Leeds (I^Ir. Baines), 
what was meant by the union formed among the 
Dissenters, unless it were the separation of Church 
and State. At the time he received no reply, but 
his question was subsequently answered by a news- 
paper (Leeds Mercury,) over which he believed 
the honourable member for Leeds possessed some 
influence* In that paper it was stated, that the 
union of the Dissenters consisted in their wishing 
to have certain emoluments taken away from the 
Established religion, and to effect that sort of sepa- 
ration between Church and State, which would pre^ 
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rent any one sect from obtaining grants of public 
money more than another." 

On a division, Mr. Spring Eice^s resolution was 

carried, but only by 5 votes, in a House of 67^ 

members. Accordingly, in the month of June, the 

proposal was formally abandoned by its promoters. 

One result, however, had been achieved. For the 

moment Dissent was conciliated, the Patriot 

affirming it to be unquestionably the civil duty of 

Dissenters to support the Government, and that 

** the Government demands and deserves the most 

strenuous exertions of all the friends of religious 

liberty.*' I may add, that a motion of Mr. Harvey 

for the unconditional abolition of church-rates, 

secured only some 60 votes. Within a week or 

so after which event, in the month of June, King 

William IV. died, in consequence of which, with a 

dissolution at hand, preparations were at once begun 

for a general election. It was at this conjuncture 

that Dissent took up a more decidedly democratic 

position than it had ever before assumed. Though 

reconciled to Lord Melbourne, in consideration of 

bis conceding church-rates, it was not satisfied. 

In common with the Badicals and Irish Bepealers, 

Dissenters had come to regard the Whigs as only 

Tories in a mask, as aristocratic and as exclusive 

as the Tories, and not less attached to the Church 
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and Constitution, but lacking the firmness, the 
sincerity, and the consistency of the Tories. 

At the same time a demon had been raised in the 
coimtry which wonld not be laid. The spirit that was 
abroad breathes forth aloud in the following decla- 
ration, taken from a dissenting journal published at 
the head-quarters of the agitation, Birmingham. 
" While we join in the general thanksgiving to the 
Ministry, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
particular, let us not be misunderstood as admit- 
ting that Dissenters have received a boon at their 
hands. They have only obtained one portion of 
church bondage removed. Let no one mistake the 
church-rate question for the Church question. 
The Church question is not yet mooted. But we 
give notice to Churchmen that, as far as we are 
concerned, we shall not the less earnestly seek for 
the total separation of Church and State, because 
we have got rid of church-rates. It is neither the 
abolition of church-rates nor the exclusion of 
bishops from the peerage that will content us. We 
require the Church of England to be reduced to 
what she is, one of the sects^ because we believe it 
will diffuse a greater amount of truth and righteous- 
ness.'^ Aggressive against the Established Church, 
Dissent showed itself also anti-monarchical and 
democratic in civil matters. A certain dissenting 
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teacher at Leeds, a Mr. Parsons, recommended, it is 
saidy to his people, and in his Testry, the repub- 
lican works of the infidel Tom Paine. Mr. Edward 
BaineSy junior, of the same place, and now I belieye 
one of its parliamentary representatives, proposed 
on one occasion, when addressing his brethretiy 
** Three groans for the Queen/' Dissenting chapels, 
indeed, were little better than political clubs, conse- 
crated to the worship and service of democracy. 
One Independent minister was frank enough to 
avow, at Durham, "Our great object is to secure 
religious and political liberty, and for the attainment 
of that object, I should not scruple to unite myself 
with Roman Catholics, and even with Deists." Upon 
church-rates, the advice of dissenting organs was 
this — ** Brethren, refuse the rates." 

In Ireland the state of society was literally 
appalling. Some idea of what was occurring may be 
obtained from the following sharp reprimand of 
the Times newspaper, in the autumn of 1836 : — 

" We have never heard that under any shadow of 
pretext, a Protestant clergyman had publicly cursed 
from the altar any one of his parishioners for 
having voted how he pleased at an election, or from 
the altar again encouraged the rest of the congre- 
gation to pelt such voters with mud and gravel, car- 
rying their outrages to the utmost point of inhur 

F 2 
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manity which could be practised without risk of 
legal retribution. Yet all this, and more than this, 
has been brought home to those Popish ruffians 
who disgrace the name of Christian ministers in 
Ireland, and who enforce upon the poor by undis- 
guised terror, the fulfilment of the most savage 
and unprincipled of their own selfish machinations, 
against the fame, the comfort, the peace, and life, 
of unoffending and unprotected citizens. 

*' As for these men talking about their right to be 
on a ' level ' with Protestants, while their apologists 
seek to wash over their crimes by the plea of their 
only wishing to raise their flocks to an equality 
with their Protestant neighbourhood, we defy one 
or all of their ten thousand saints to work a miracle 
80 stupendous. 

''Before they can place themselves on the same 
floor with the Protestant clergy, or their barbarian 
multitude with the Protestant laity, they must 
remove a few moral mountains — they must learn 
some regard to truth themselves, and teach their 
followers some better comprehension of the diffe- 
rence between right and wickedness. The Papists 
of Ireland, as a body, are one hundred years 
behind their Protestant fellow subjects in the growth 
of their intelligence, and in the capacity for freedom. 
Educate them — aye, it were a glorious task — ^but 
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will the priests listen to any scheme of education 
for their humhler parishioners, of which the ten- 
dency is to lift them above the excommunication, 
the delusion, the superstition level ? They will 
not, for it would be the overtlirow of the priestly 
power. The abuses, accordingly, which prevail in 
the application of the new system of Government 
schooling, are represented to us to be altogether 
fearful, and to call for the interposition of men in 
authority — ^if, indeed, those who at present answer 
that description were qualified for so important a 
duiy." 

But the annexed statement heightens the effect 
of the picture. A clergyman having proposed to 
effect a small insurance on his life, was informed 
that ** the policy will except death by popular 
violence or assassination, a clause which the com» 
pany now always introduces in policies on the lives 
of the Protestant clergy in Ireland" 

Nothing, however, shocked and disgusted Eng- 
lishmen more than the impious disregard of solemn 
oaths exhibited by the Irish Roman Catholic Com- 
moners, who numbered near 40 members in all. 
Living examples of that Popish indulgence which 
decrees that all oaths taken contrary to the inte- 
rests of the Bomish Church, are to be considered 
not oaths but perjuries, O'Connell and his asso- 
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elates began to stink in the nostrils of many who 
had clamoured for Emancipation. They it was who 
dictated the Appropriation Clause and the Irish 
Tithe Bill, and yet those Popish members, on 
taking their seats, had sworn the following tre- 
mendous oath : — 

" I do swear that I will defend to the utmost of 
my power the settlement of property within the 
realm as established by the laws ; and I do hereby 
disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any inten- 
tion to subvert the present Church Establishment 
as settled by law within the realm; and I do 
solemnly swear that I never will exercise any 
privilege to which I am or may become entitled, 
to disturb or weaken the Protestant religion or 
Protestant government in the United Kingdom; 
and I do solemnly, in the presence of God, profess, 
testify, and declare, that I do make this declaration, 
and every part thereof, in the plain and ordinary 
sense of the words of this oath, without any evasion, 
equivocation, or mental reservation whatever. So 
help me Ood." 

At the same time the Whig Duke of Bedford, 
so far from subscribing to aid the destitute, fa- 

4 

mishing Irish clergy, actually gave £100 to 
aid the arch-impostor O'Connell. By this time, 
indeed, Whigs, Dissenters, and Radicals were all 
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accounted alike in principle, so far as any principle 
coold be imputed to the Whigs. In the one case, 
the principle operated rather in an ecclesiastical 
direction ; in the other, rather in a civil direction ; 
but all assisted each other, as well as the Irish 
Bomanists, and played into each other's hands* 
The great aim of the Whigs, however, was rather 
to talk about liberal measures, and what was called 
Beform, and, by procrastination in office, to hoard 
up such stock as capital for the evil time of oppo- 
sition. The feelings of the three democratic sections 
were widely different. '* We want no King, we 
want no Lords, we want no Bishops, we want no 
Church," were their exclamations ; and many were 
the longings expressed for a second Commonwealth. 
A loyal address to the King from Dissenters was 
deemed a rarity so great as to merit special com- 
mendation. And that address, from a chapel at 
Lewes, is mostly apologetic. " We cannot. Sire," it 
proceeds, ** be silent spectators of the haughty and 
ambitious proceedings of the Dissenters generally ; 
seeing, as we do, the Papists, the Deists, the Uni- 
tarians, and, we regret to add, many who call them- 
selves Protestant Dissenters, all joined in one 
common league against what they call the common 
enemy, and which, by their conduct, we judge they 
mean the Established Church. We beg to assure 
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}*our Majesty we dare not join with infidels and 
those who decry the divinity of Christ, nor with 
those who acknowledge a foreign supremacy," &c. 

The "Voluntary Church Association '* was started 
in the year 1836, and its chairman was none other 
than Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham, the most 
bellicose of his tribe, Mr. Bright excepted, and of 
whom I shall have more to say hereafter. Here, 
however, I may remark, that Mr. Joseph Sturge 
considered the Dissenters had greatly erred in not 
going for separation of Church and State at first ; 
but they would have no more half measures if they 
followed the lead of Joseph Sturge and the " Volun- 
tary Church Association.'' On the contrary, the 
*' Pastor of the Independent Church, assembling in 
Grove Chapel, Camberwell,'' handed over the sum of 
£58, the produce of two collections, for the benefit 
of the suffering Irish Clergy. But in a letter to 
the Editor of the Churchman he stated — " I have 
been censured for this expression of brotherly love 
by some of those Dissenters who set themselves 
in array against the Episcopal Church, while they 
join affinity with Arians, Socinians, and other in- 
fidels ; yea, and with Papists, too. It appears to me 
the very climax of inconsistency for Dissenters to 
keep up a hue and cry about grievances that nobody 
feels, and perpetuate a clamour for religious liberty 
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of which nobody is deprived ; while ihey tolerate 
doctrines the most awfully blasphemous, and, for 
discipline in their churches, set up Bepublicanisiny 
to be maintained by monthly cabals. I repeat, I 
am a conscientious Dissenter, but I am not a 
Democrat, nor can I become one without first 
rejecting my Bible ; and it is from that holy source 
I learn all my politics ; and there I am commanded 
to * be in subjection to the powers that be. ' *' 

To prove, however, the truth of what the Eclectic 
Beview wrote in 1832, that "pure attachment to 
Dissenting principles requires to be kept up in the 
minds of a certain class by a keen hatredy and now 
and then a little round aibuse, of the Church" I beg 
to present my readers with the following flowers of 
Dissenting eloquence, culled from a Birmingham 
paper, called, on the lucus a non lucendo principle, I 
suppose. The Philanthropist, and from which I 
believe a previous extract was taken. *' The Church 
of England," said the courteous and genial Philan- 
thropist, "is a cage impure, and indeed abominable;" 
— it " groans under the accumulated filth of ages ;" 
— ^it is "that dark and noxious thing, which in the 
Bible is called Antichrist;" — it is "felt as a 
grievance, and hated as an impostor, in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland ;" — " the Southiem Harlot ;" 
— " the monster church ;"— " Babylon ;"— " that 
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maBS of corruption ;" — "the eldesA bom daughter 
of the Church of Rome ;" — " nine tenths of the 
Church of England is pure popery ;" — ^* it owes its 
origin to plunder and bloodshed ;*' — *' the great Red 
Dragon ;'* — " Oh Babylon ! when will the promised 
mill-stone fall from heaven on thy strumpet head, 
and crush thee to powder ? " — " ours is a religious, 
and not a political hatred of the Scarlet Whore ; 
and for that reason we classify the Established 
Church itself amongst the worst of the daughters of 
Babylon ;"— " the English Jezebel ;"— " black pre- 
lacy in its blackest form ;" — " the very Bishops, yea, 
the very Archbishops know that they are engaged 
in a solemn deceit, and that the Babylonian panto- 
mime of which they are the chief mummers, is too 
gross to delude even littie children;" — "dare no 
one lay hold of a Bishop by the horns in these 
days ? do prelates breathe fire and brimstone that 
no one dare touch them ? How long are we to put 
up with this nuisance ? " — " The Church of England 
seems as if it were trying to bring the faith of Chris- 
tians into contempt ; if we do not pull down this 
Babylon, England will be overrun with Atheism." 
Need any addition be made to that nosegay ? Is 
the odour emitted that of toleration? Does it not 
rather smack of Puritan intolerance, of tyranny, 
and of persecution ? 
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In anticipation of the appeal to the country, even 
the cautions Eclectic poured forth all its vials of 
wrath upon the Church, rushing headlong after the 
democratic faction, which for the last two sessions 
had expended its clamour upon the ''finality'' of 
the Whigs and the Irish Church. After " believing 
a State Church to be a monstrous departure from 
the institutions of Christ and a fearful engine of 
spiritual delusion and death,'' and denouncing 
^*The Church of England as the stronghold of 
Toryism," the Eclectic of August, 1837, proceeds 
to point out the most expeditious means for pulling 
down that stronghold. What they were may be 
readily inferred from the quotation appended — 
" The defects of the Beform Bill," exclaimed the 
Eclectic, "must be remedied; the sui&age must 
be extended ; protection be afforded to the honest 
voter by the introduction of the ballot ; the duration 
of parliament be reduced ; and some measure be 
adopted to bring the Upper House into harmony 
with the Commons." Such, together with the 
"Appropriation Clause," had long been the pro- 
gramme of the Radical section, and such was now 
the adopted "ticket" of Dissent. Whether the 
Radicals had the same object in view or not-~ 
whether, as it was adopted by the Dissenters, so the 
Badicals framed that programme, with the intention 
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of undermining the Established Church or no — ^we 
cannot tell ; but nothing is more certain than that, 
in the opinion and aims of Dissent, such a pro- 
gramme, if carried out> could only result in the 
overthrow of the Established Church, On the 
opening of the second session of 1837, in the 
autumn, Mr. Wakley, though proposing an amend- 
ment to the address in favour of '^ an equitable ex- 
tension of the franchise, secret voting by means of 
the ballot, and the JElepeal of the Septennial Act,'' 
which motion was supported by no more than 
22 votes, expressly disclaimed the imputation 
''that the Badicals were desirous of destroying 
the Church Establishment." I believe, however, 
that the Dissenters took a correct gauge of Badical 
measures when they concluded that such theories, 
if realised, must infallibly bring about the destruc- 
tion of the Church Establishment. Nevertheless, 
Dissent still kept up the semblance of an alliance 
with Lord Melbourne's Government, and abstained 
from supporting Mr. Wakley's amendments. 

But the most remarkable circumstance con- 
nected with Mr. Wakley's proposals was another 
vehement declaration of Lord John Bussell, who 
protested that *' such questions as that of the ballot, 
the extension of the suffrage, and triennial par- 
liaments were, taken together, nothing else but a 
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repeal of the Beform Act, and placing the represen- 
tation on a different footing," and that *' it was quite 
impossible for him, having been one who brought 
forward the measure of Beform, and who felt bound 
by the declarations then made, to take any part in 
these large measures of reconstruction, or to con- 
sent to the repeal of the Beform Act, without being 
guilty of what he thought would be a breach of 
faith towards those with whom he was then acting." 
Such a declaration of ** finality " was ill-qualified to 
conciliate the democrats* now. more waspish than 
ever, in proportion as the Conservative element in 
the country became more and more consolidated 
and potential Notwithstanding, therefore, a miser- 
able truckling to the Irish agitator^ the tenure of 
office • of Lord Melbourne's Ministry became, year 
by year, more precarious; a fact quickly demon- 
strated on the re-assembling of parliament in 1838. 
Few and evil, indeed, were the days of Lord Mel- 
bourne's second administration, and especially after 
the general election in 1837. Scarcely had the 
session of 1838 opened, when Mr. Grote renewed 
his motion on the ballot, and on this occasion he 
obtained no less than 200 adherents, all the demo- 
cratic factions making common cause against the 
Whigs and Conservatives. The reasons for that 
concurrence were well put by no less a personage 
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than Lord John Bussell, in an extract from a speech 
of Mr. H. Warborton, one of the most consistent 
Badicals of the day* Mr. Warburton had declared 
that '* his maxim had always been to take what he 
could get, in order that he might obtain power to 
get more. Lord John Bussell had stated that the 
ballot, universal sufirage, and triennial parliaments 
were so closely connected together, that if one of 
them were granted it would be the means of obtain- 
ing the other two, and therefore he refused all of 
them. Whenever the .question of the shortening 
the duration of parliament, universal suffrage, or 
the vote by ballot came before the House, he (Mr. 
Warburton) would always support the one, that he 
might obtain the other ; but if he were asked which 
he would choose first, he should say the ballot. He 
would do so, because he thought, when he had 
gained that, the inevitable consequence would be, to 
get all the others." 

From this division on the ballot, in fact, another 
change came over the state of parties. The Whigs 
were much in the position of the hero of old, 
devoured by his own dogs. They resisted every 
democratic motion in turn, but in every instance 
were saved from ignominious defeat only by the 
interposition of the Conservatives. The latter, 
though not in office, were virtually in power, an 
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anomaly repeated only too faithfully in more recent 
times, particularly during the sessions of 1862 and 
1863. With respect to the three democratic sections, 
the Irish Church had long supplied one centre of 
onited action, and from this year, the project of a 
new Beform Bill, to include a large extension of the 
snfirage, the ballot, electoral districts, and trien- 
nial parliaments, furnished another bond of union. 
The question of church-rates, though raised on 
various occasions between 1837 and 1854, led to no 
important results. Enough transpired to yindicate 
the uniform hostility of Dissent, but no serious 
effort was made either for abolition or compromise. 
In 1838, the only motion bearing upon the subject 
was that of Lord John Eussell for a committee 
upon church leases, which was carried only by the 
narrow majority of 11, though supported by all the 
four combined sections of Liberalism. 

In the following year, 1839, the disaffection of 
the democratic factions to Government reached its 
height, whilst, as a natural consequence, the mutual 
relations between themselves became closer and 
closer. Early in February, Mr. T. Buncombe con- 
stituted himself the mouth-piece of democracy, by 
moving ''That the amendment of the representative 
system, enacted in 1832, had disappointed the 
people; that it was not and could not be a final 
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measure ; and that it was the duty of the House to 
take immediate steps towards its further improve- 
ment/' To which Lord John Bussell replied, 
" When the Reform .Bill was proposed by Lord 
Grey and by Lord Althorp, it was proposed as a 
permanent settlement of ti^e question. We, as a 
Government, think it right to stand by the declara- 
tions of Lord Grey and Lord Althorp." Never- 
theless, Mr. Buncombe's motion commanded the 
support of 88 votes. A similar motion was 
subsequently introduced by Mr. Hume, ''that the 
House should resolve itself into a committee of the 
whole House, for a reconsideration of the Beform 
Bill." On this occasion Mr. Hume '' repeated that 
the sufirage might with perfect safety be extended 
more than he had proposed, that he had abstained 
at this time from proposing more than household 
suffrage, but thought that the personal rights of 
persons ought to be attended to and represented, 
as well as the rights of property.^' Mr. Hume, 
however, only found 51 members to agree with 
him. Apparently, the great question of the day 
was the ballot, many doubtless regarding it in the 
same light as Mr. Warburton, as an instalment, the 
easiest to get and the best calculated to entail all 
the other consequences of universal suffrage, 
electoral districts, triennial parliaments, separa- 
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tion of Church and State, and Universal Demo- 
ciBcy. When, therefore, Mr. Grote's motion came 
on again, in Jane, it obtained the large number of 
218 votes. 

But this session terminated for a while the long 
series of struggles in . Parliament for democratic 
changes. With 1839 the first long democratic 
campaign yirtuaUy closed. Barren of all other 
i-esults, it had superinduced a complete accord 
between the Badical, Dissenting, and Irish Ro- 
manist sections. On the other hand, the repeated 
combinations of Whigs and Conservatives to resist 
them, had begot a suspicion of something approach- 
ing a coalition, between the two constitutional 
parties. The country, however, exhibited unmis- 
takeable signs of weariness and disgust, not only 
at the conduct of the Democrats, but at the Mini- 
stry. This was the period when O'Connell's star 
attained its zenith, and Lord Melbourne was not the 
man to enter the lists against such an adversary. 
Naturally, therefore, the eyes of people were turned 
towards Sir B. Peel and the Conservatives, as the 
only barrier against Whig imbecility and Democratic 
violence. Accordingly, effective means were adopted 
for restoring Sir B. Peel to office, whenever another 
general election came round. Loyal and Constitu- 
tional Associations, and other organisations, were 
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formed in the constituencies. Registration was also 
attended to, and every other preparation made for 
turning the day against all the four Liberal factions 
together, and elevating Conservatism to that pin- 
nacle it had occupied so long, previous to the Reform 
Bill of 1832. On the other hand. Dissent suffered, 
not only from depression, but from a want of effec- 
tive and well-concentrated organisation. This is 
plainly confessed in the pages of the Eclectic, 
which, however, still consoled and deluded its 
readers with the phantasies of " Household Suffirage 
and the Ballot." As in 1864, so in 1840, the 
powers of Democracy, either from weariness or 
exhaustion, took a respite from their labours of 
destruction. 

Mr. Duncombe championed in 1839 a forlorn 
hope against an individual grievance, self-inflicted, 
connected with church-rates, and in 1840 he moved 
to relieve Dissenters from the charge. This motion 
was opposed by Lord John Russell, who said, " all 
that he was at present prepared to do was to pro- 
vide that some bill should be introduced to Parlia- 
ment, proposing that the remedy for non-payment 
of church-rates should, in the first place, not be by 
summons to the ecclesiastical courts. He did not 
think these were the proper places in which the 
remedy should be sought, because he considered the 
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payment of church-rates to he entirely a civil pay- 
menty and that the ecclesiastical courts were there- 
fore not the proper tribunals to interpose, but ought 
to be excluded from enforcing the payment of 
church-rates. He thought also, that as it was a 
civil payment, the remedy ought not to be against 
the person^ but against the goods. That was usually 
the way, he believed, in which the payment of tithes 
was enforced, and he thought church-rates ought 
to be recovered in the same manner." Infirm of 
purpose to do good, did that conception of Lord 
John's go the way of all his other constitutional 
theories ? 

But nothing shows more clearly the position of 
parties and party questions, than a speech of O'Con- 
neU's, delivered in Dublin, though quoted by Lord 
Stanley in the House of Commons : '' I am for a 
reform of the House of Lords,'' exclaimed the 
agitator, '* and as a means of obtaining that end, I 
am for universal suffrage ; I am for the baUot, and 
doing away with property qualifications ; I am for 
the Whigs, although they don't go the whole way, 
but when I get them to a certain point, I will bring 
them the rest of the way with me." This estimate 
of the Whigs was shared in by the Democrats of all 
grades and all denominations. They were univer- 
sally distrusted alike by Churchmen and Conserva- 
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lives, and by Badicals, Dissenters, and Romanists, 
What the Annual Register of 184 1 stated, was the 
general opinion : " The sands of the Whig party 
were well-nigh run out. They had never possessed 
the confidence of the Church, and the large and 
influential body of the clergy was decidedly against 
them. Even the extreme section of the Liberal 
party, the more violent Radicals, had ceased to place 
any confidence in the Whigs. The doctrine of 
* finality,' as asserted by the latter, was wholly re- 
pudiated by them, and numerous occasions had 
occurred of late, in which the Whig party had been 
spared the ignominy of being defeated by their 
Radical allies, through the intervention of the 
Conservatives." 

No more conclusive evidence could be adduced of 
the change that had taken place in parliament and 
the country, than a speech of Mr. Darby. Speaking 
on the vote of confidence proposed by Sir Robert 
Peel in 1841, he thus sketched the decline and fall 
of the Whigs : " The Reform Government in 1833 
had a majority of 300 ; in 1834, of 160 ; in 1835, 
of 50; in 1836, of 50 ; in 1837, of 30; in 1839, 
that majority had dwindled down to 10 ; and in 
1840, in 11 divisions, which were stigmatised as 
party divisions, her Majesty's Government were 
eight times in a minority; in the present year 
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they had been beaten three times out of four, a id 
on the last occasion, by a majority of 36.'* The 
apshot is well known. Sir Bobert Peel's motion of 
want of confidence was carried by one vote ; Lord 
Melbourne appealed to the country; but the amend- 
ment to the address in August, was carried by no 
less than 360 votes against 269. Thus ended the 
chequered reign of Liberalism, within ten years of 
the passing of the Beform Bill, which had been 
advocated by the Whigs as a sort of perpetual lease 
of office, and by the Democrats as the firstfruits of 
a revolutionary harvest both in Church and State. 
It is, however, in this year that we first meet with 
Mr. Sharman Crawford, M.P. for Bochdale, and 
the first recognised representative of that union 
between Badicalism and Dissent which circum- 
stances had long favoured, and which, subsequent 
to the general election of 1841, the necessity of 
mere existence confirmed and ratified. But his 
first proposal shadowed forth the disasters of his par- 
liamentary career. Having ventured to move an 
amendment to the address in favour of an exten- 
sion of the suffrage, vote by ballot, and other 
such measures, his rashness scared many of his 
friendsy only 41 members remaining to vote for his 
amendment. 
But previous to the events just recorded, another 
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bad oecurredy of great consequence in our future 
speculations. I refer to the establishment of the 
Nonconformist newspaper, which started in April 
with the polemical motto, " The Dissidence of Dis- 
sent, and the Protestantism of the Protestant reli- 
gion/' From the first, its mission was explicit and 
decided. ** This will constitute the primary object 
of the Nonconformist, — to ply men with every 
motive which ought to prevail upon them to come 
forward and combine to act for an equitable and 
peaceful severance of Church and State ; this is the 
great design of the projectors of this paper. They 
have no other object, pecuniary or otherwise, to 
serve.*' Such was the announcement which ushered 
to the light the Nonconformist newspaper. Here- 
after I shall take occasion to discuss its general 
principles, objects, and policy, and its connection 
with civil and ecclesiastical organisations — ^with the 
" National Complete Suffrage Union" of 1842, and 
the *' British Anti- State-Church Association'* of 
1844. The founder, or at least the editor and con- 
ductor, of the Nonconformist, and now the pro* 
prietor as well, is, as is well known, Mr. Edward 
Miall. At the time, however, to which I refer, 
the origin of the Nonconformist, in 1841, he was 
styled the Reverend Edward Miall, and was minister 
of an Independent chapel, I believe, either at Ware 
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or Leicester. But Mr. John Bright sat by the 
cradle of the Nonconformisty if he did not also 
furnish that valuable article. This fact is some- 
what suggestive, when taken in connection with dis- 
closures to be brought forward in the next chapter, 
but I shall allow Mr. Bright to speak for himself. 
At a meeting, then, in 1862, summoned for the pur- 
pose of presenting Mr. Miall with a service of plate 
and £5,000, Mr. Bright thus referred to his rela- 
tions with the Nonconformist: "I think in the 
month of September next, it will be twenty-two 
years since Mr. Miall was at my house in Bochdale, 
with a view to ascertain how far it was likely that 
a journal like the Nonconformist, would succeed. 
And I had the pleasure on that occasion of dis- 
cussing the question with him, and of calling upon 
some of my fnends and neighbours to contribute 
to a fund, upon which the Nonconformist was then 
started. From that time to this I have enjoyed the 
fidendship of Mr. Miall." Bearing this statement 
in mind, my readers will go along with me more 
cheerfully through the events of the next chapter. 

Having premised thus much with regard to 
the Nonconformist newspaper, I shall now pro- 
ceed to the parliamentary history of 1842 and 
1843. On the 21st April, 1842, Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, at the instance of the National Com- 
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plete Suffrage Union, just established in Birmiug- 
ham, proposed a motion for carrying out its pro- 
gramme, which, embracing as it did the " elective 
franchise to every citizen of twenty-one years of age, 
the ballot, equal electoral districts, annual parlia- 
ments, abolition of the property qualification, pay- 
ment of all legal election expenses, and a reasonable 
remuneration to members of parliament," differed 
but little from what was called the National Charter. 
No wonder that Sir James Graham, at the time 
Home Secretary, maintained that "the real practical 
question which this subject involved, was neither 
more nor less than this — ^what should be the form 
of government under which they were henceforth to 
live ? If this system of representation were to be 
established, he was satisfied that the limited monar- 
chical form of government under which they now 
lived, would not survive a century." However, Mr. 
Crawford was followed into the lobby by some 68 
supporters. In due and natural sequence followed 
a motion of Mr. T. Duncombe's, '^ That the peti* 
tioners of the National Petition" (Charter of six 
points) " be heard by themselves or their counsel 
at the bar of the House." On this motion the 
ayes were 49, and on a similar motion being re- 
newed in the same year, the ayes were 48,. but 
among those figured all the leaders of each of 
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the three democratic sections* Mr. Duncombe pro- 
tested that ** everybpdy believes that this House is 
more corrupt, more dishonest, more disposed to 
what is called class legislation, than even the 
notoriously and avowedly venal House of Com- 
mons as it existed before the passing of the Beform 
Bill." 

In due and natural sequence, again, to the above, 
I find that Sir J. Easthope soon after introduced 
a Church-rate Abolition Bill, a reproduction of 
that of 1837, which obtained 82 supporters. On 
this occasion, Mr. S. Crawford distinguished him- 
self in his character of Iconoclast as regards the 
Church. Speaking in behalf of Sir J. Easthope*s 
motion, he frankly declared that " the question in 
his opinion really at issue, was the connection of 
Church and State; whether there should be a 
Church Establishment in England paid by the 
people, or not. If there ought to be a Church by 
law established, it had a right to church-rates. If 
it had a right to tithes, it had a right to church- 
rates.'* Lord John Bussell, however, "thought 
that the proposal made by Lord Althorp, in the 
name of Lord Grey's Government, to provide a 
substitute for church-rates out of the public re- 
venue, would be a far better arrangement than the 
present law." Daniel O'Connell even showed him- 
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self less violent and arbitrary than Dissenters of 
our day, for he declared in 1842, tliat '*no one 
asked for a law to prevent those who chose, from 
paying church-rates." But the Liberation Society 
of 1864, actually proscribes Churchmen from pay- 
ing church-rates to support their own churches ! 

In June, Mr. Ward re-introduced Mr. Grote's 
motion for the ballot, but with less success, the 
ayes being 159. It was in this year also that what 
was called the Monster Petition was presented by 
Mr. T. Buncombe, in favour of the National Char- 
ter, signed, as it was pretended, by some 3,320,000 
names. A monster procession was also organised 
to present the petition, and numerous banners 
flouted the air. The mottoes selected were alike 
pathetic and plain. On one banner, a black one, 
was written, " Murder demands justice I *' Others, 
not black, I presume, were emblazoned with such 
scrolls as "The Sovereignty of the People," " Uni-' 
versal Suffrage " (not the same thing), and by the 
strongly alliterative and antithetical, but not roman- 
tic, " More Pigs and less Parsons I " Chartism, in 
fact, had all but reached its grand climacteric in 
1842. Those who founded the Complete Suffrage 
Union could hardly take exception to the National 
Charter. If we compare, indeed, the six points of 
the National Charter with the six points of the 
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National Complete Suffrage Union, we may well 
be excused for not discovering any sensible differ- 
ence: so marked were the common features, the 
former only comprising imiversal suffrage, the ballot, 
equal electoral districts, annual parliaments, aboli- 
tion of the property qualification, and the remune- 
ration of members. The two charters, therefore, 
were at least twins. That Mr. Sharman Crawford, 
indeed, had a considerable share in the parentage 
of both, will be shown in the next chapter. Accord- 
ingly, it will fall to my lot to recount hereafter, how 
the great organs of Dissent, the Eclectic Beview 
and the Nonconformist, as well as Dissenting 
Ministers and the great men thereof, coquetted with 
the nascent charms of Chartism. Meanwhile, I 
hasten to speak of the events of 1848. The inde- 
fatigable Mr. S. Crawford again appeared with " a 
Bill to secure the full representation of the people," 
&c., and Mr. Trelawny {infaustum nomen), whilst 
opposing the motion, still admitted '' that he was 
favourable to a considerable extension of the suf- 
frage and triennial parliaments." On this occasion 
Mr. Crawford's followers amounted to no more than 
33. As a contrast to previous motions on the 
same subject, we may note that Mr. Ward, who 
was now the champion of the ballot as well, only 
succeeded in obtaining a '* count-out " on re-intro- 
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ducing the Irish Gharch question. He was, how- 
ever, supported by the Mr. Trelawny just men- 
tioned, who of late years has been better known as 
Sir J. Trelawny. 

The autumn of 1843 was marked by the first 
practical steps taken to inaugurate the British Anti- 
State-Church Association. In this movement, no 
less than in the National Complete Suffirage move- 
ment, Mr. Miall and the Nonconformist took the 
initiative, as will be set forth at length in the next 
chapter. Nevertheless, it must not be supposed 
that Dissenting organisation had been wholly neg- 

• 

lected previous to the founding of the Anti-State- 
Church Association. On the contrary, the Deputies 
first appointed in 1732, and whose anti-state-church 
confession of 1832 we have already noticed, not only 
existed to welcome the advent of the British Anti- 
State-Church Association, but are still a power among 
Dissenting organisations. The Ecclesiastical Enow- 
ledge Society was likewise busy between 1830 and 
1844 in publishing many Auti-State-Church tracts. 
In 1831 or 1832, the Congregational Union was 
established. There was also a " Voluntary Asso- 
ciation '* in Scotland, which directed and fostered 
the agitation in Edinburgh against the Annuity 
Tax. Besides all which there sprung up in Eng- 
land, in 1836, " A Church-Eate Abolition Society," 
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and what was called the Evangelical Voluntary 
Church Associatioiiy mentioned before, which had a 
monthly organ, the Voluntary, With the excep>- 
tion of the Deputies, however, and the Congrega- 
tional Union, the whole were merged, I believe, 
in that more ambitious organisation established in 
1844, by the title of the British Anti-State-Church 
Association. 

This chapter I shall conclude with a brief recapi- 
tulation of the results arrived at between 1832 and 
1844. Whatever might be the designs of Dissent 
previous to the Beform Act of 183S, and though 
in the early part of that year the separation of 
Church and State was on more than one occasion 
proclaimed to be its ultimate aim, nothing is more 
certain than that such an object and all opinions 
leading to it, were rigidly discouraged and sup- 
pressed by the recognised organs of orthodox 
Dissenters, the Eclectic Beview^ and the Patriot 
newspaper. With the Beform Bill, a Whig Minis- 
try, and an overwhelming Liberal majority in 1833, 
Dissent conceived hopes to which it had before been 
a stranger. MistaMog its own strength and the 
pohcy of the Whigs, the work of Church destruction 
was planned on a wholesale scale. In 1834 Earl 
Grey resisted alike the unconditional abolition of 
Church Bates, and the secularization of the Irish 
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Gharch's revenueSy and immediately forfeited the 
confidence of Dissenters. Meanwhile, another cru- 
sade was going on in another quarter. In opposi- 
tion to the Whigs, who swore by the Beform Bill of 
1832, as a final measure, a noisy, pertinacious fac- 
tion rose up, with the various names of Beformers, 
Badicals, and Democrats, who viewed that measure 
simply as the first of an interminable series of 
Beform Bills, to cease and determine, nobody knew 
when or where. With a persistency that reached 
to blind obstinacy, the Badicals year after year, 
first under Mr. Grote and then under Mr. Ward, 
forced on the secret ballot, just as Mr. Berkeley 
now persists annually with his hum-drum show. It 
was not till after the accession of Sir B. Peel in 
1834, that Dissent went over to unmixed Badical- 
ism. That event proved equally disastrous to the 
principles of the Whigs. Momentarily, at least, it 
converted them into champions of the Appropriation 
principle. Their simulated apostasy regained the 
support of all the three Democratic factions, and 
the Whigs returned to power in 1836. But the 
Appropriation Clause was immediately discarded, to 
the great indignation of the Democrats, who never 
afterwards forgave Whiggism its profligate tempo- 
rizing. For, from 1884 even, the Irish Church 
constituted the great bond of union and common 
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action between the Badicals, Dissenters, and Irish 
Bepealers. 

In the autumn of 1836, a temporary alliance was 
again patched up between the Whigs and Dissen- 
ters, the tie that held together the precarious union 
being none other than the unconditional aboli- 
tion of Church Bates. The Ministerial measure 
of 1837, however, having miscarried. Dissent rushed 
headlong into the open arms of Democracy; and 
during the sessions of 1838, 1839, and 1840, all 
Democratic measures, whether appertaining to the 
Church or State, were supported by a combination 
of Radicals, Dissenters, and Irish Bomanists, as 
they were opposed by the united votes of the Whigs 
and Conservatives. For, notwithstanding the falling 
off in 1837, up to 1859 the Whig party consistently 
opposed the unconditional abolition of Church 
Bates, as well as the Ballot, and all other schemes 
of Badical or organic Beform. The Appropriation 
Clause, as was before observed, had been dropped 
in 1836. Still it must be remarked, that the ultimate 
objects of Dissent were ecclesiastical rather than 
civil. On ecclesiastical grounds. Dissenters alter- 
nately supported and abandoned, first Earl Grey, 
and then Lord Melbourne; alternately denounced 
and caressed Mr. Hume and the Badicals ; insisted 
sometimes upon Disfranchisement, sometimes upon 
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Enfranchisement ; now opposed, and now advocated, 
the Ballot, new Beform Bills, and Democratic inno- 
vations generally. On what other grounds is the 
uniform ruthless hostility of Dissent to the Irish 
Church to be accounted for? Besides, the real 
designs of Dissenters appeared in their first efforts, 
directed plainly and immediately in 1838 against 
the union of Church and State ; and in the three 
motions of 1834, 1836, and 1837, for expelling the 
Bishops from the House of Lords, 

This, then, was the end of Dissent, — the destruc- 
tion of the Established Church, — and the only end 
kept steadily and perpetually in view. Its civil and 
party relations were amply means to that end, and 
therefore variable. At the. close of 1843, indeed, 
the principles and objects of Dissent were the prin- 
ciples and objects of the British Anti-State-Church 
Association combined with the principles and objects 
of the National Complete Suffirage Union. But it 
was the policy of Dissent to procure the objects of 
the latter before, though as subsidiary to, attaining 
the objects of the former organisation. The Beform 
Bill of 1832 having proved a delusion and a snare 
to Dissent in its coup d'eglise^ another and a more 
Democratic measure was demanded, which, it was 
hoped, and with better reason, would ultimately 
bring about that consummation so devoutly desired. 
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And it was because the principles and the policy 
of the ConservatiYes interposed an insuperable bar- 
rier to the designs of Dissent, that, from first to 
last. Dissent was opposed constantly, and without 
intermission, to Conservatism. As the result of 
events between 1832 and 1844, by debates and 
divisions in Parliament; by organisations with-' 
out, acting in concert; by kindred agitations in 
the country; by the concordant testimony of its 
press — the Eclectic Beview, and the Patriot and 
Nonconformist newspapers — ; by a participation in 
the same dark, ulterior counsels; by harbouring 
the same suspicions and mutual sympathies ; by a 
common hostility to the British Constitution, 
though at first with somewhat different and distinct 
fields of action, — ^the Democrats assailing the civil, 
and Dissenters the ecclesiastical institutions — ; 
lastly, by a communion of struggles and risks 
encountered. Dissent became identified with, if not 
allied to, Democracy ; and the British Anti-State« 
Church Association, in 1844, established that alli- 
ance, if it were not contracted before. To sum up 
all, as at the conclusion of the former chapter, 
toleration was admitted to be complete, but Dis* 
senters began to insist upon the perfect equality 
of all religious sects ; so, at the close of 1843, we 
find Dissenters asserting a new claim to the perfect 
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equality of all mankind ; in civil rights. Thus wrote 
the Nonconformist in its first number for 1814 : 
-^** These two truths — the equal rights of man in 
political afiairSy and the exclusive responsibility 
of man to God in jspiritual afiairs — will be the 
pole star by whose clear light we shall pursue our 
career/' 
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CHAPTER III. 

FROM 1844 TO 1859. 



DI8SEKT BOTH IDElTriFIED WITH, AKD ALLIED TO, DEHOG&ACT. 

The course of events, and the obligation of a 
pledge, have now brought me to a standpoint whence 
we can best command a yiew of that Association 
which, in 1844, united in unholy wedlock the two 
powers of Dissent and Badicalism, the representa* 
lives of the democratic principle in civil and in 
ecclesiastical matters, in the State and in the 
Church. But for the origin of that Association, a 
complete insight into its principles and objects, and 
thorough appreciation of its policy, it will be neces- 
sary to revert to the source whence it sprang. That 
was none other than the Nonconformist newspaper, 
which, as I have before intimated, was started 
in the spring of 1841. Most Churchmen have 
heard something of the Nonconformist Sketch- 
Book, but few have either seen or heard of a series 

B 2 
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of publications known as the Complete Soffirage 
Tracts. Both the Sketch and the Tracts, how- 
ever, may claim one and the same parentage. Both 
appeared originally, side by side, in the pages of 
the Nonconformist, and contemporaneonsly, during 
the years 1841 and 1842. As indicated by their 
respective titles, the Sketch-Book treats of eccle- 
siastical matters chiefly; and the Suffrage Tracts, 
for the most part, of purely political questions. 

As specimens of the Sketch-Book, space forbids 
to quote beyond what is necessary to my purpose ; 
but nothing is more apt or pertinent than Mr. Miall'^s 
contrast between State churches and Democracy ; 
his identification, of the Established Church with the 
aristocratic principle, in opposition to Dissent and 
the democratic principle. Here, then, I present my 
readers with certain chief articles of Mr. Miall's 
creed, in their pure unadulterated essence : — 

**An image carved with marvellous cunning, 
tricked out in solemn vestments; a part woven by 
human fancy, a part stolen from the chest of truth 
-—an image, we repeat, an outside semblance, a 
counterfeit of life, not God-created, but made by 
the hands of man ; empiy, without heart, destitute 
of any well-spring of vitality — ^has been placed by 
aristocratic legislation in the throne of Christi- 
anity." Page 27. • ♦ " Men talk of the amazing, 
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the * all bat irresistible, power of the aristocracy. 
The power of the aristocracy ! Let Dissenters dare 
to look it in the face, and it wiU cease to be fright- 
ful/' Page 82, • • "The Establishment, be it borne 
in mind, is backed with the affections of few but 
those directly or remotely interested in its wealth. 
Upon the great mass of the people it has no hold. 
The millions would hail separation as an act of 
justice towards themselves.. The power of the 
aristocracy would find no fulcrum there.'' Page 33. 
* * "A great aristocratic imppsture." P$ge 34. 

** The whole system' is looked at as an engine 
admirably adapted to work out the purposes of an 
aristocracy." Page 54. • • " The real * lion in the 
way ' is the aristocracy. The State Church is pecu* 
liarly theirs." Page 61. • • " The State Church 
constitutes the solid buttress of aristocratic influ- 
ence." Page 65. • • " Our present object is 
simply to exhibit the Church as a piece of political 
machinery, plied by the aristocracy for their selfish 
purposes." Page 66. 

** The Established Church may constitute a very 
efficient arrangement for promoting aristocratic 
€nds, but how it is adapted to serve Christianity, 
requires more ingenuity than we profess to discover. 
Aa b system for pensioning off supernumerary 
members of lordly houses, it may be considered 
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perfect. As a means of supporting religion, it is 
destitate of even the semblance of fitness." Page 68. 

^' Fifteen thousand clergy dependent on the one 
hand, and powerful on the other — to the aristocracy 
pledged servants, to their own flocks supreme dic- 
tators — stationed at convenient intervals over the 
length and breadth of the land, and thus coming into 
contact with society at all points : could mechanism 
more fatal to religion, or more serviceable to the 
interests of the upper classes, be framed and put 
together?" Page 69. 

** The State Church is upheld by the aristocracy 
— ^it is subservient to their designs — ^it shields and 
secures their interests. It is a political organ 
brought to bear against the liberties of the people. 
It desecrates religion — it obstructs popular freedom 
— ^it perplexes every question of civil government — 
it is a confirmed rheumatism to the State." Page 70. 
* * " The clergy have taken active part against the 
people in every great political struggle, firom the 
Beformation downwards. They have on all such 
occasions allied themselves with the tyrant." 
Page 75. * * ** The system has its basis in phy- 
sical force. The germ and essential principle of 
war is the inmost core of it." Page 84. 

''The State Church is still found the active 
friend of those who range themselves against the 
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liberties and the happiness of the people." Page 02. 
* * '^An Established Church is built upon the 
ruins of mental freedom." Page 106. 

'^ The EstabUshed Church has been and is the 
creature of Oligarchy, receiving sustenance at its 
liands, and evincing in return a thorough subser^' 
vience to its will. Correctly speaking, the State 
Church and Aristocracy are one and the same thing* 
They are twin branches of the same root. They 
have flourished, and but for ignorant intermeddling, 
will decay together." Page 117. * * " The natural 
antagonism between the principle of Democracy 
and the principle of a Beligious establishment.'' 
Page 118. 

*' Democracy is a reality ; a State Church is a 
mere conventionalism : reason animates the one, the 
other can live only in the absence of reason : the 
former is a sincerity, a Vital, glowing, earnest sin- 
cerity; [the other a semblance only, a form, a 
disguise, a falsehood, having designs which it dares 
not avow, and avowing designs which it never 
had ; light is the congenial element of Democracy, 
close investigation its habit — a State Church flou- 
rishes best in darkness, is then most perfect when 
in juxtaposition with the least intelligence, and 
denounces that prying curiosity which might one 
day be induced to examine her pretensions. The 
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two things cannot co-exist, cannot run in coiiples; 
the one will assuredly strangle the other, and pos- 
sibly both may perish in the straggle." Page 118. 

''Liberal statesmen are the parents of Demo- 
cracy." Page 119. • * "Let them, if they will, 
regard the separation of Church and State as, 
under existing circumstances, impracticable — Demo- 
cracy will know hereafter how to deal with that." 
Page 119. • • "We have identified the Church 
as the mere tool of aristocracy, which had been 
in all times past, and is at the present moment, 
handled with terrible effect against the liberties of 
the people." Page 120. 

" The question of a State Church is pot one of 
creeds, but of patriotism. It belongs not to denomi- 
nations, but to subjects of the realm." Page S78. 

Such was a portion of the Anti-State-Church Cate- 
chism drawn up by Mr. Miall, and inserted in the 
Nonconformist, for the instruction of neophytes. 
That was the teaching of the Nonconformist Sketch- 
Book, which contained other matter equally inte- 
resting, but not so closely connected with the subject 
in hand. Let us now turn to the Political and 
Complete Suffrage articles which appeared at the 
dame time, and were designed as a manual and 
exposition of civil duties. The dates appended 
refer to the Nonconformist : — " If to lepm by hard 
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experience that the Beform Bill was a great poli- 
cal falsehood, serving only to 

' Palter with lu in a double sense, 
And keep the word of promise to our ear 
But break it to our hope,' — 

if this be reaction^ it has set in like a spring-tide.*' 
April 14, 18dl. • • "A Tory Dissenter is a mys- 
tery." June 28, 1841. « ♦ " Above all, we trust 
they will stand clear of Whig influences. Let them 
not repeat the mistake which ruined the Radical 
party four years ago.'* July 14, 1841. * * " ^^^ 
educational suffrage theory is a fallacy grea.tly dan- 
gerous, because very specious/* July 28, 1841. * * 
** The result of the recent general election demon- 
strates that the aristocrats, both Whigs and Tories* 
fear nothing so much as the extension of the demo- 
cratic principle into the government. The Whigs 
are aristocrats at heart, and if they could only 
do without the Badicals, they would cut the people 
— they care not for the people, but for place." 
August 4, 1841. 

"The advent of Sir R. Peel to power, is the 
commencement of a new era in the progress of 
Beform — the setting in of political winter," • • 
** Mr* Wakley ventured to render himself ridiculous 
(in 1837), by giving in the name of the Radical body 
the most high-flown and extravagant professions of 
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attacliment to the throne, and declaring their 
sincere affection for the Established Church. Did 
the honourable member speak for Mr. Boebuck and 
Sir W. Molesworth? Well, when avowed Radicals 
of the first water go out of the way to express 
affection for an institution thoroughly Conservative 
in all its tendencies and all its acts, — which lives 
and moves and has its being in Toryism, — we take 
leave to set them down as either ignorant of then* 
own principles, or false in their profession of them." 
Sept. 1, 1841. * ♦ "With the aristocratic principle 
as such, will the next serious struggle probably be.'* 
Sept. 15, 18dl. ♦ ♦ " The democratic principle is 
spreading. The democratic principle means a 
government proceeding from and controlled by the 
people. It does not involve the form of government 
but its source." Sept. 16, 1841. • • " The people 
is the only source of legitimate power — this is the 
democratic principle." Sept. 29, 1841. 

" The choice lies between democracy and aristo- 
cracy, between the rights of the many and the 
privileges of the few. Compromise is now out of 
the question. Of one or both of them the time is 
come." Oct. 13, 1841. 

" The suffrage a right." October 20, 1841. • * 
'* Political power and personal independence must 
stand or fall together." Oct. 27, 1841. • • " Rights 
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belong to man, and not to property. We cannot see 
how the party who adopt household suffrage, can 
hesitate in extending the right in all its entirety to 
the people. Let us have Complete Suffrage in pre- 
ference to any compromise." Nov. 3, 1841. • * 
*' What shall we agitate* for ? We believe that when- 
ever Complete Suffirage shall have been obtained, 
we shall possess a guarantee for most of the advan- 
tages which legislation can secure to us. Let us 
have Complete Suffrage; electoral districts, and 
ballot, and all substantial reforms would follow as 
a matter of course." Nov. 10, 1841. • • " The 
question of Complete Suffrage is now fairly planted 
in the public mind. It lives, it grows, its roots 
have taken hold upon the soU." Dec. 22, 1841. 

Such were the first lessons of that new creed 
inculcated by the Nonconformist. And, as with 
every other new prophet, Mr. Miall*8 first efforts 
were devoted to the instruction of his disciples. 
Accordingly he started out with certain tangible, 
dogmatic principles, the basis of which was De« 
mocracy in Church and State. In Church, the 
democratic principle of Mr. Miall was the perfect 
equality of all sects; in other words, the separa- 
tion of Church and State. In the State, the 
democratic principle of Mr. Miall was the perfect 
equality of man ; in other words, the right of every 
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adalt citizen, as a man, and independent of all suck 
accidents as property, education, or character, to the 
snffiage. But the policy of the Nonconformist 
subordinated the former to the latter principle, in 
regard to the time of its application. Complete 
Suffirage was to be obtained first, for it was regarded 
as a guarantee for the ballot, electoral districts, 
and, indeed, all other "substantial reforms," in- 
cluding that of disconnecting Church and State. 
In this respect the lessons of parliamentary history 
between 1832 and 1841 had doubtless left a deep 
impression upon the mind of Mr. Miall. In fact, 
the Nonconformist only began where parliamen- 
tary struggles had left matters in the year 1840. 
Dissent and Kadicalism were already ripe for 
an alliance, having co-operated in many a fierce 
parliamentary encounter against the constitutional 
Whigs and Conservatives. But whilst the Non- 
conformist breathed only a distrust of the Whigs, 
it taught its readers to hold Conservatism in abhor- 
rence, as utterly and necessarily opposed to Demo- 
cracy, both in Church and State. Another great 
feature of Mr. MialPs system was the motives by 
which he sought to work upon his disciples. In 
all things, the pretext of religion was freely em- 
ployed ; in pulling down the Church, in advocating 
Complete Suffirage, in denouncing his opponents. 
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in inyectiveB against lukewarm friends. Ab with 
Mahomet and his crusade, the alternative for Disr 
senters was either conversion or the forfeiture of 
life, or something dearer. Hence those terrible ful* 
minations directed against Dissenting Ministers; 
and scattered about liberally in the Nonconformist 
Sketch-Book. Having then, in the year 1841, rer 
lieved his mind, and in no niggard measure, of what 
tenets, as the High Priest of a new rigime^ Mr» 
Miall deemed it incumbent upon him to propagate^ 
his neiLt object was to reduce these theories to 
practice. In 1842, therefore, the Nonconformist 
dictated the work of' agitation and organisation. 
First of all, it insisted upon public meetings in 
every town, upon the ensuing Qood Friday^ to 
send up to Parliament " a demand for the instant 
extension of the suffrage to every adult inhabitant 
of the land.'' Then it discussed the subject of 
" Sufirage Associations ;'' and finally^ in April, it 
announced "A Complete Suffrage Conference at 
Birmingham," which resulted in the formation of 
"The National Complete Suffrage Union," with 
Joseph Sturge as Chairman; the same individual 
who, in 1886, figured as Chairman of the Yolun*. 
tazy Church Association. In the Nonconformist 
of April Idth and 20 th, there appears a detailed 
account of all the events referred to, of the persons 
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present, the provisional committee^ the agents/ and 
the speeches delivered on the occasion. 

But the most important statement is that found 
in the former number, where the editor boasts^ 
*'It is a source of peculiar gratification to our- 
selves, that in the first number of the second year 
of its existence, we are able to point to these pro- 
ceedings" (of the Complete Suffirage Union) *^as 
the firstfruits of the establishment of the Non- 
conformist." In the Secretary's report of the 
Provisional Committee, it is also stated that '* About 
200 Ministers of religion, of all denominations, 
have signed the memorial in favour of Complete 
Suffrage;" and that "The Committee would fail 
in their duty if they omitted to notice the invalu- 
able service rendered to their cause by the series 
of able articles, under the title of * Complete Suf- 
frage,' which have appeared in the Noncon- 
formist." Then follows the remark: '*A recent 
article in the Eclectic Beview approbates all 
the points of the Charter, with the exception of 
annual parliaments.'' After this recognition, what 
wonder that at a meeting of the General Committee 
of the Council of the National Complete Suffirage 
Union, shortly afterwards, it was unanimously 
resolved, '*That the Nonconformist newspaper, 
having zealously co-operated in the origination of 
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the Complete Saffirage movement, and having re* 
ceived the enthusiastic approval of the Conference, 
this Cooncil, having obtained the consent of the 
editor, and made with him the necessary arrange- 
ments, do hereby recognise and recommend that 
paper to the people as the weekly organ of the 
Union," with the addition, '* and at the same time 
they desire to promote the circulation of that paper 
by every means in their power." Need I record 
how faithfully the Nonconformist discharged the 
duties thus confided to it; with what devotion it 
nursed its own bantling ? 

Let it suffice to add that Mr. Sharman Crawford 
was appointed the Parliamentary champion of the 
National Complete Suffrage Union ; that Complete 
Suffrage was interpreted to mean, ** that every male 
citizen of twenty-one years of age is entitled and ought 
to possess the elective franchise ;" that one Reverend 
Minister '* considered that this was a religious move- 
ment;" that, among other speakers and delegates 
present, must be included the Rev, Edward Miall, 
the Rev. J. P. Mursell, Mr. H. Vincent, the 
Chartist, Lawrence Heyworth, Esq., late M.P. for 
Derby, the Rev. Dr. Ritchie of Edinburgh, Mr. 
Josiah Pumphrey, Mr. Arthur Albright, and Mr. 
John Bright of Rochdale, besides Mr. Joseph 
Sturge, who was chosen chairman. If further 
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proof be wanted of the share borne in the Com- 
plete Snffirage movement by the Nonconformisty 
and of the complicity of Dissenters generally 
therein, I commend to my readers an extract 
from the Eclectic Be view of January, 1848, on 
the "Bise and Progress of the Complete Snffirage 
Movement:'' — 

'^If the spirituality of Christ's Church be an 
object deserving of pursuit, of pecuniary risk, of 
worldly sacrifice, surely it will not be unbecoming 
to men who are labouring, sighing, praying for its 
attainment, to ask themselves what one insur- 
mountable obstacle it is which lies in their way to 
reach it ? Is it class or general representation, the 
exclusive or the democratic principle ? Were the 
people fairly masters of their own affairs, how long 
would an Established Church continue to misrepre- 
sent Christianity, to foster popular ignorance, to 
cripple educational effortj to abet every oppressive 
monopoly, to bless and consecrate the emblems and 
the spirit of war, and to hunt down, worry, and strip 
of its earthly comforts^ vital godliness, whenever it 
displays itself ? Truly Protestant Dissenters have 
little reason to cling with the tenacity of fond 
attachment to aristocratic supremacy. Complete 
Snffirage may, and we verily believe will, remove 
from between Christianity and the people of this 
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empire, many conventual and artificial barriers. It 
will sweep out of the way a system of ecclesiastical 
sanctity and priestly mediation, the worldly emolu- 
ments and the legal power of whose official agents 
and abettors have always stood opposed to the 
spread of genuine piety. It will thus open to the 
Gospel a wide door of utterance, will throw the 
Church of Christ upon its own resources, and com- 
pel it to fling off that immense mass of hypocrisy 
which now cleaves to it, which conceals its. real 
character, paralyzes its tenderest sympathies, and 
well-nigh deprives it of influence for good. There* 
fore it is that we take a deep religious interest in 
the progress of a movement in itself purely political. 
• • • The Nonconformist, a weekly newspaper, 
took the lead in the hopeful and much hoped for 
enterprise. It laboured, through a series of articles, 
subsequently collected together in a cheap pamphlet, 
and widely circulated through all parts of the land, 
to demonstrate the right of the working men to the 
franchise. Here once more the old doctrine of bond 
fide national representation was thrown upon the 
surface, with the variation only that it appeared 
under a new name. The Nonconformist entitled 
it Complete Suffrage, which cognomen, up to the 
present time, it has retained." 
This extract is conclusive upon two points. It not 

X 
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only confirms but proves what I intend to be the nioral 
of this volume. Complete suffrage, the democratic 
principle, would sweep out of the way not only aristo- 
cratic supremacy, but the Established Church, both of 
which were always identified in the organs of the po* 
litical Dissenters subsequent to the year 1885. And it 
was with that object, ** to give the dust of the Estab- 
lished Church to the four winds of Heaven," that 
Dissent adopted and fostered the democratic prin- 
ciple* In the testimony of the Eclectic, we have also 
additional evidence to the part played by Mr. Miall 
and the Nonconformist in the promotion of the Com- 
plete Suffrage movement. And as it began with the 
Nonconformist, so it ended in the Nonconformist 
being recognised as its weekly organ. With re- 
spect to the elements fused together in the Com- 
plete Suffrage Union, they consisted wholly of Dis- 
sent and Badicalism, but Quakers and Chartists 
constituted two of the main ingredients, as the 
nslmes mentioned above indicate. Other quotations, 
however, remain to be extracted from the Eclectic 
and Nonconformist calculated to astonish even 
more. In this year, 1842, the Chartist agitation, it 
will be remembered, assumed a somewhat imposing 
aspect, the Monster Petition having been presented 
in the House of Commons and two several mo- 
tions made in behalf of the petitioners. But hbw 
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many of my readers are aware of the fact that 
the authors and founders of the Complete Suffrage* 
Union actually meditated a junction with the Char-' 
tists ? Yet the Nonconformist and Eclectic not only 
accorded a general approval to the six points of the' 
National Charter, but went so far as to identify the 
Complete Suffrage and Chartist movements. The 
following extracts I commend to the candid judg-' 
ment of every reasoning and reasonable creature.* 
Upon the former, taken from the Eclectic of April, I' 
am content to rest my defence, and it proves some-* 
thing more than I have asserted. Thus proceeds 
the reviewer: — 

'* These then are the fundamental principles of 
that much misunderstood document, ' The People's 
Charter.' Becently these principles have been re- 
vived, and subjected to the test of the most search- * 
ing and yet the most candid scrutiny in one of the 
tracts named at the head of this article, and en- 
titled, * Complete Suffirage.' It consists of a series * 
of articles, which have appeared successively in' 
the pages of the Nonconformist newspaper. They 
constitute one of the most purely philosophical dis- 
sertations which has ever come before us on such a 
subject and within such a compass. The writer 
disputes his way, inch by inch, from the most 
elementary axiom of political science, with a frank* 

I 2 
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ness apd fearlessness in excellent moral correspon- 
dence with the justness and catholicity of his 
views. We have just detached the leading feature 
of the national charter, namely, the system of Uni- 
Tersal Suffrage. We confess that we find in it 
much of political justice^ and but little ground for 
serious and reasonable alarm. The protection of 
the vote by means of the ballot we have already 
considered, and warmly and honestly recommended. 
The proposal of elective districts appears to us 
essential to the carrying out of the principle of the 
representative system. We may safely leave, as 
open questions, the remaining proposal of the 
Charter." 

Turn we now to the Nonconformist of April, 
which in one page alludes to '' a splendid article on 
Chartism, which appears in the Eclectic Review 
for the present month, and which we cordially 
recommend to the attention of our readers." In 
the same number occurs the following passage : — 
**The Complete Suffrage Conference at Birming- 
ham meets this week. We are anxious above all 
things to effect a junction of the middle and labour- 
ing classes upon the basis of a large and searching 
plan of political reform. Should it be deemed by 
the Conference wise to adopt, with a view to that 
purpose, what are technically called the * six points,' 
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we hiave no reason to complain, inasmuch as we 
have never concealed from our readers our substan- 
tial belief of the soundness of each and all of 
them. From the opportunities of observation which 
have been afforded to us, we have reason to think 
that those of the middle classeSi who have embraced 
the doctrine of Complete SufOrage, are quite pre- 
pared to yield to the other matters comprehended 
in the People's Charter." 

Thus the Eclectic Beview credits the Non- 
conformist with the revival of the fundamental 
principles of the "People's Charter." To those 
principles, the Eclectic gave in its adhesion. 
The Nonconformist, in turn, cordially recom- 
mended the Eclectic's " splendid article on 
Chartism." It went much farther ; it confessed its 
own " substantial belief of the soundness of each 
and all of the six points ; " and it also recorded its 
conviction " that those of the middle classes, who 
have embraced the doctrine of Complete Suffrage, 
are quite prepared to yield to the other matters 
comprehended in the People's Charter." Here, 
then, we get a fuU view of political Dissent. It is 
Chartism, and something more. It is Chartism 
combined with the separation of Church and State. 
It is the democratic principle in all its entirety in 
civil and in ecclesiastical matters. And this is Mr. 
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Miall's creed, Mr. John Bright*s creed, and Mr. 
Henry Yincent's creed, as it was the creed of Mr. 
Joseph Sturge, Mr. Sharman Crawford, Mr. Fergus 
O'Connor, and of Daniel O'ConnelL This was and 
is the creed of all who joined in the Complete Suf- 
frage Union, and therefore it was and is the creed of 
hundreds of Dissenting Ministers. Let it not then 
be forgotten that the Anti-State-Church party is 
also the anti-monarchical party ; that, by its own 
confessions^ it embodies the democratic principle ; 
that, by its own 'records, it stands conunitted to 
Chartism — to universal suffrage, to the secret ballot, 
to equal electoral districts, to annual parliaments, 
and to the remuneration of delegates. Whenever, 
therefore, the Liberation Society, or its agents or 
associates, — ^whenever Mr. Baines, or Mr. Bright, or 
Mr. Miall, comes forward and a£fects to plead for 
moderate measures, for bit-by-bit concessions, for 
political reform by instalments, let them be brought 
face to face with the Chartism of their early days, 
when they dared to say what they thought, and to 
think what they said. 

Did space permit, it might be desirable to pursue 
our investigations upon this subject to much greater 
length. What was the influence of Dissent upon 
Chartism ? How fax did the countenance and sym- 
pathy of Dissenters tend to cherish the delusions 
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of the Chartists ? How far is Dissent responsible 
for the miserable disturbances and commotions 
imputed to Chartism solely, between the years 
1842 and 1840 ? TTVhat share had Mr. Miall in 
creating the political ferment of 1848 ? What con- 
nection was there between the broad-brimmed 
perukes of Joseph Sturge and John Bright, and the 
broad-barbed pikes of Fergus 0*Connor*s physical 
force '' Pet-lambs " ? What was the effect of the 
preaching of those hundreds of Ministers, who 

« 

joined the Complete Suffrage and Chartist move- 
ment, upon the consequent riots? Finally, what 
was the proportion of treasonable incentives sup- 
plied by the British Anti-State-Church Association, 
and what that supplied by the National Complete 
Suffrage Union ? 

But I must hasten onwards. Though the Na- 
tional Complete Suffrage Union was the first off- 
spring of the Nonconformist, it was neither the 
last nor the most illustrious of its progeny. Its 
advent preceded, only by some two years, that of 
the British Anti- State-Church Association. It was, 
indeed, in the autumn of 1843, that preparations 
were made for bringing to the birth this second 
and larger conception of the Nonconformist. So 
€arly as September, that journal discussed in its 
-columns, the plan of an Anti-State-Church Conven- 
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tioDi andy as usual, the idea was warmly approved 
by the Eclectic. This first Conference met in April 
of 1844, and in its proceedings is to be found an 
explicit acknowledgment of the founder, and his 
handiwork in the establishment of the British Anti- 
State-Church Association. " The history of the 
circumstances which have led to the Conference, 
and justification of the movement/' contains the 
following statement: — "In 1842, the editor of the 
Nonconformist produced a series of articles on 
the evils of State and Church alliance, and pro- 
posed a convention of delegates to discuss the 
propriety of adopting measures for an aggressive 
movement, but the suggestion only tended further 
to illustrate the apathy of Dissenters at that 
period." But in 1843, the proposal of a convention 
from the same quarter was more successful, result- 
ing, as was before remarked, in the first Anti-State- 
Ghurch Conference in London, and the British Anti- 
State-Church Association. But the first meeting 
convened for the purpose had been held at 
Leicester, on the 7th of December, 1843, at which 
Dr. Cox, Dr. Price, and Mr. Miall were requested 
to act as a committee, to carry out the general 
design of the meeting, by completing a list to 
constitute a Provisional Committee. That Provi- 
sional Committee consisted of nearly 200 indivi- 
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duals — 145 ministers and 48 laymen — and proceeded 
to elect an EzecutiTe Committee of 21« This 
Executive Committee, haidng assembled on the 8th 
of February, 1844, " continued to meet weekly, and 
to devise the best means of obtaining a conference 
of the friends of religious freedom, and the decided 
opponents of State-Church establishments." At 
length the Conference^ "which was composed of 
more than 700 delegates, chiefly ministers of non* 
conforming or dissenting denominations," met on 
the 30th of April, Mr. Miall being requested to 
act as one of the secretaries. But Mr. Miall took 
another part as well. He produced a paper on the 
"Practical evils resulting from the Union of Church 
and State," which, having been read, was in due 
course "received and placed upon the Becords of 
the Conference." This paper, as might be expected, 
is a perfect mirror of dissenting and democratic 
principles — an epitome of the creed of the Com- 
plete Suffrage Tracts and of the Nonconformist 
Sketch-Book. But we can only afford space for 
two brief extracts, culled from pages 47 and 63. 
Here, then, is Mr. Miall s view of the Established 
Church and Clergy : — 

"In checking all improvement, in resisting all 
change, in stunting the growth of public political 
opinion, in retarding the progress of education, in 
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defending monopolyj in gilding over the atrocities of 
war — it is questionable whether the State could have 
found elsewhere so zealous, efficient, and successful 
an agency as that of an established priesthood. * * 
Such is the practical working of the State-Church 
system as developed in these realms. Its whole 
history proves it to have been maintained for poli- 
tical purposes only. It is not, in any sense, a 
religious institution. It is not to be dealt with as 
such. It belongs to the world, and it is sub- 
servient to worldly ends. It is the outward form 
of Christianity made to answer the designs of a 
dominant aristocracy. Like all great delusions, it 
involves in its meshes a considerable number of 
good men — ^men whom charity would recognise as 
members of the Church of Christ — ^whilst enlight- 
ened conscience denounces the ecclesiastical aggre- 
gation, of which they form but a small part, as no 
<;hurch at all. But the good in it which already 
exists would survive the dissolution of the system, 
and would become all the more active and influential 
for its enfranchisement. The baneful results whicli 
it produces are its natural fruits. They can only 
be destroyed by destroying the source from which 
they spring. Whilst the world lasts, that which is 
conceived in error wiU grow up to mischief; and 
the policy which is radically unsound, no reforma- 
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lion can essentially change. There is but one way 
to protect society from its evils ; and that way is to 
uproot it altogether.*^ 

With respect to the special mission of the British 
Anti-State-Church Association, we are also in- 
formed that " The separation of Church and State 
must involve : 

*' 1. The repeal of all those laws which make 
the profession or disclaimer of any form of religious 
belief, or the subscribing of any declaration con- 
taining a pledge of a certain Une of conduct towards 
any religious body, a necessary qualification for the 
exercise of any public office or employment; or 
which confer on the ministers of any form of 
religion, as such, the right to fill any parliamentarj' 
station or public office, or to exercise any public 
duty; or which permit none but the ministers of 
a particular faith to conduct the services of religion 
on occasions of state ceremonies, and before the 
two houses of Parliament and other national bodies 
and institutions ; or which devote money taken out 
of the parliamentary taxes, or out of any branch of 
public revenue, or any public lands, public build- 
ingSy or other public property, to the sustentation 
of any form of religious worship ; or which confer 
exemptions from public payments, or create dis- 
tinctions of any nature, honourable or otherwise, 
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founded on ike profession of any form of religiood 
belief. 

" 2. The enactment of laws for the entire abolition 
of public exactions in support of any form of reli- 
gious faith, and for the resumption by Parliament 
(having regard to the life-interests of present pos- 
sessors), and application to strictly national pur- 
poses, of all lands, buildings, and other property, at 
any time given by the Crown, or by Parliament, for 
the sustentation of any form of religious worship, or 
for the exclusive use of bodies of men professing a 
specific form of religious belief." 

Perhaps my readers would like something more 
obvious and palpable than these definitions. Here, 
then, is the substance of both from the same 
source. The separation of Church and State in- 
volves '' the repeal and abolition of all laws and 
usages which require the profession of a particular 
faith by the monarch, or the disclaimer of articles 
of religious belief by the possessors of certain high 
ofiices, or the .declaration required as a qualifica- 
tion for offices and employment ; or which confer 
upon the bishops the right to sit in the House of 
Lords, or upon ecclesiastical courts, their jurisdic- 
tion, or upon the clergy the exclusive use of church- 
yards, and certain tutorial offices in colleges and 
schools; or which restrict the administration of 
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the coronation oath and the employment of parlia- 
mentaiy, and army and navy chaplains, and the per- 
formance of religious worship at the Universities, 
to the ministers of a particular faith ; or which 
authorise the exaction of tithes, church-rates, Easter 
dues, and the payment of money by Parliament in 
annual grants ; or which secure possession ^f any 
lands, buildings, or other property as bishops' lands, 
cathedrals, churches, parsonage houses, glebe, and 
the colleges, buildings, and lands connected with 
the Universities, to the exclusive use of the Estab- 
lished Church ; and lastly, the repeal of all laws 
and usages which create distinctions of any kind, 
honourable or invidious, such as those which 
permit the insignia of office to appear only 
at the churches of the Establishment, or those 
which allow drawbacks on building materials for 
the Established Church/^ Such is the practical 
meaning of separating Church and State, coupled 
however with the provision for applying to strictly 
national purposes whatever property is now en- 
joyed by the Church established. Such is the defi- 
nition, such the principle, such the object of the 
Liberation Society. But of all the papers read at 
the Conference, the most curious and instructive is 
one by the Bev. J. P. Mursell, on *' The means of 
promoting the objects of the Conference, and on the 
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spirit in which they should be employed." After 
suggesting among other means " the circulation of 
appropriate tracts, and the establishment of a depdt, 
in which every variety of tract of which the very 
voluminous theme admits should be lodged ; papers 
of higher pretensions ; periodical literature and the 
press; popular addresses and lectures, periodical 
addresses in every meeting-house of the countiy, 
and a monthly lecture suited more especially to the< 
juvenile members; accredited agents and highly 
qualified lecturers, to deliver lectures in every part 
of the empire; popular education; and Sabbath- 
schools, in which the pupils should be well-informed 
on the meaning and constitution of a Church, on 
the spirituality of the Bedeemer's reign, on the 
sinfulness and- mischiefs of the assumptions of 
religious establishments :" the author proceeds : — 

'' After all, the Church of England is a political 
structure, an ecclesiastical corporation, based upon 
Acts of Parliament, and it will be through the 
mediumof the Legislature that it will be overthrown* 
The benumbing, deluding, destructive influence it 
exerts on society, in its arrogant pretensions, as the 
i^epresentative of the Christian religion, may be 
more or less counteracted by the exertions and 
influence of voluntary Christian societies. But for. 
these, the establishment would long before this 
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have been developed in all its terrible proportions ; 
and, indeed, tbe whole nation would at this hour 
have been prostrate at the feet of a ruthless and 
besotted superstition, as in the case of the kingdoms 
of Western Europe, and in the powers cursed by 
the domination of the Greek Church. 

" But, after all we may effect by the diffusion of 
tracts, the institution of lectures, the establishment 
of schools, or any other suitable means, it must be 
obvious to all, that the scene of ultimate operations 
must be that in which the suffrages of the people 
are recorded. We may prepare the public mind by 
wise and persevering efforts ; but to this point that 
mind must ultimately turn. Dissenters must avail 
themselves of their rights as citizens to advance 
their great Master's cause. They must endeavour 
to send to the Parliament of the nation men of 
strong heads and sound hearts, men who fear God 
and venerate His Son, and who will be prepared to 
carry the great and sacred principles which they 
have learnt from His Word, into the presence of 
nobles, and before the thrones of princes. It 
should be a main object of the society to promote 
rational and consistent views on this point, and to 
avail itself, whenever the proper time shall arrive, 
of this final mode of effecting the liberation of Chris- 
tianity from the debasing trammels of the State«" 
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In the eyening of the day that paper was received 
and placed upon the Becords of the Conference, a 
society was formed, entitled "The British Anti- 
State-Church Association/' and based upon the 
following principle : — ** That in matters of religion 
man is responsible to God alone ; that all legislation 
by secular govemments in affairs of religion is an 
encroachment upon the rights of man, and an inva* 
sion of the prerogatives of Ood; and that the 
application by law of the resources of the State to 
the maintenance of any form or forms of religious 
worship and instruction is contrary to reason, hostile 
to human liberty, and directly opposed to the Word 
of God." It is further said that " the object of the 
society be the liberation of religion from all govern- 
mental or legislative interference," in other words, 
** to seek the dissolution of the unhallowed union 
of Church and State," but "not to destroy the 
Episcopalian Church, or to effect any alteration in 
its doctrines and forms of worship, but to detach 
from it the power, the patronage^ and the inter- 
ference of the State, and to leave it self-supported 
and self-governed, like other religious bodies/' 
With respect to the policy to be pursued, in fur- 
therance of those objects, among other modes of 
action the following are suggested :—" The pro- 
motion of the return to Parliament, wherever 
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practicable, of men of known integrity and ability, 
conversant with the principles of this Society, and 
disposed to avail themselves of all suitable occa- 
sions for exciting discussion thereupon, and ready 
to promote its object; and the furnishing of such 
members, when returned, with all the special infor- 
mation the Society can command. 

** The support of such members, whenever the 
Council shall deem it advisable to agitate the 
question of State Churches in the Legislature, by 
means of petitions to the Houses of Parliament, 
and memorials to the Throne, and in other appro- 
priate and constitutional ways." 

Such are the principles, objects, and policy of 
what was once styled "The British Anti-State- 
Church Association,'* but of what is now better 
known as ** The Society for the Liberation of 
Beligion from State Patronage and Control." If 
such a combination be not anti-constitutional and 
illegal ; if it do not amount to conspiracy against 
the peace of the realm ; if to pursue such objects 
by such means be not treasonable, then the British 
Constitution provides for its own destruction; it 
invites revolution, and harbours its own assassins. 
It is pretended, indeed, that the object of the So- 
ciety must be sought by lawful and peaceful means, 
and by such only ; but what means can be either 
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lawful or peaceful when used for the subversion of 
the fundamental laws of the Constitution ? At the 
risk of wearying the reader, I beg to add a few more 
choice extracts from the publications of the British 
Anti- State- Church Association. In Mr. Miall's 
tract, '^ Beligious Establishments Incompatible with 
the Bights of Citizenship/' occurs the following 
passage : — 

** One word by way of application, and we have 
done. We ask whether, if the foregoing repre- 
sentations be correct, patriotism, equally with 
religion, does not demand of every Dissenter the 
employment of his electoral franchise ^directly with 
a view to put an end to this evil ? Can they be 
Liberal poUticians who, by upholding a Church 
establishment, would thus curtail the rights of 
citizenship? Ought they to be trusted? Must 
not their principles be radically unsound ? Have 
not the debates and divisions on the Maynooth 
Endowment Bill demonstrated thus much? Hence- 
forth, then, let us test parliamentary candidates by 
their views of ecclesiastical establishments. They 
cannot be the friends of freedom who advocate the 
continuance of the Church-and-State alliance ; and, 
sure we are, they utterly misconceive the genius of 
Christianity. They are, therefore, unfit to be 
entrusted with the business of legislation.^ 
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The author of another production concludes, 
'* that the independence of the State and the Church 
is the normal state of these two societies, and the 
only one in which either can subsist among demo- 
cratic communities." In harmony with which 
follows the declaration that, ''in 1776, the great 
American Bevolution, with which began the new 
political developments of nations, inscribed the 
independence of the Church and the State upon 
the frontlet with which it encircled its brow. The 
Constitution then decreed by the people of the 
United States, contains a provision to this effect : 
* In order,' runs the preamble of that remarkable 
Act, 'to establish justice, to promote the general 
welfare, and to perpetuate for ourselves and our 
posterity the benefits of liberty. Congress shall not 
make any law relative to the establishment or pro- 
hibition of any form of religion.' " 

But one of the most comprehensive of all the 
tracts is that by Mr. Miall, with the title, " What is 
the Separation of Church and State ? *' This tract 
not only indorses the exhaustive definition before 
quoted, but thus disposes of a question not often 
discussed : — 

" There remain now only the church edifices to 
dispose of, and we shall have completed our task. 
With the exception of the cathedrals, which, per- 
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haps, might be kept np for other public purposes 
than ecclesiastical, we think they might be fairly 
made over in perpetuity to the inhabitants of the 
parish in which each may be situate — ^to be sold, 
rented, or given, as the ratepayers may determine. 
That under any feasible arrangement they will 
generally remain in the hands of Episcopalians, is 
contemplated by us with no regret. Ours is no 
warfare against a sect ; and in the adjustment of 
details in the settlement of the great question we 
have at heart, we are prompted, not merely to do 
justice, but to practise generosity." How truly 
liberal and large-hearted ! That such philanthropy 
should be doomed to waste its fragrance upon the 
desert air, is a reflection pitiful, wondrous pitiful ! 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that Mr. Miall 
recognised and claimed the British Anti*State- 
Church Association as the second emanation from 
his contributions in the Nonconformist, or that 
the Nonconformist was universally regarded as 
the pioneer in the Anti-State-Church movement. 
Among other persons present at the first Anti* 
State-Church Conference was Joseph Sturge, chair- 
man, and Sharman Crawford, parliamentaiy repre- 
sentative of the National Complete Suffrage Union; 
the former protesting, ** I have never been able to 
distinguish between my political and religious 
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duties. I believe the distinction is one drawn by 
priestcraft ; " and the latter afi&rming that '' there 
can be no security for religious or political liberty, 
while the connection between the Church and the 
State remains." Even the Eclectic of January, 
18449 declared, that '^ Aristocracy and an esta- 
blished hierarchy are but Siamese twins, united by 
the ligament of exclusiveness ; " and the Voluntary 
proclaimed that " the Dissenter who is not a poli- 
tical Dissenter, is unfaithful to his country and to 
Christ." In the same spirit, but in a more tangible 
form, the Nonconformist had announced, in its first 
number of 1844, that '* the perfect equality of civil 
and of ecclesiastical rights for every man was the 
pole-star by which its course should be directed.'^ 
What wonder, then, if among the delegates present 
or elected to the Anti-State-Church Conference, are 
to be found the names of several leading Democrats 
of the day ; of many, too, who were present at the 
Complete Suffrage Conference ? What wonder that 
Chartism and Quakerism contributed their quota of 
delegates ; that we find not only Mr. G. Thomp- 
son^ Dr. Bowring, M.P., S. Crawford, Esq., M.P., 
three Mr. Mialls, Mr. Apsley Pellatt, Bev. Dr. 
Bitchie, Mr. J, Pumphrey, Mr. A. Albright, J. 
Sturge, Esq., J. S. Trelawney, Esq., M.P., among 
the delegates; but Fergus O'Connor, Esq., M.P., 
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and other Chartists and demagogues, among . those 
who, by their presence, did homage to the inaugura- 
tion of the British Anti-State-Church Association ? 
Can there be any doubt, moreover, that among the 
600 or 700 delegates, the majority of whom one of 
themselves confesses to have consisted of ministers 
of dissenting denominations, there figured the vast 
majority, if not the whole, of those 200 Ministers 
who signed the memorial in favour of Complete 
SufiErage ? Mr. Miall's preaching had already borne 
its legitimate fruits. Foremost among his disciples 
in the revolutionary crusade for perfect equality in 
civil and in ecclesiastical rights, stood forth the 
dissenting ministers ; and if any one be curious to 
know how the advice of the Bev. J. P. Mursell has 
been acted upon, let him procure a list of the 
Liberation Society's publications. 

Meanwhile it will be advisable to take a brief 
review of what we already know of the principles, 
objects, and policy of that organisation. So early 
as 1839, the Eclectic complained of the want of 
union, vigour, and concentrated energies on the 
part of Dissent. Subsequent to 1837, no traces 
are to be found of any alliance between Dissent 
and the Government of the day, and the temporary 
truce patched up in 1837 resulted disastrously to 
both parties. During the three years 1838, 1839, 
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1840, however, Pissent made common cause with 
BadicaUsm or Democracy in parliament, but no 
formal alliance was established. In fact, the several 
organisations of Dissent tended rather to distrac- 
tion than to union. Meanwhile, Conservatism was 
daily gaining heart and consistency. The triumph 
of 1841 brought matters to a crisis. As the 
Nonconformist expressed it, ''The advent of Sir 
B. Feel to power is the commencement of a new 
era in the progress of Beform — the setting in 
of political winter." Accordingly, the mission of 
the Nonconformisti from its first origin, was to 
rectify the blunders and failings of Dissent during 
the previous eight years, from 1883 to 1841, and to 
lay a new foundation for future action. First of all. 
Dissent itself had to pass through the process of a 
new reformation. It was taught to begin from 
certain fixed tangible principles, and not from mere 
practical grievances. The separation of Church 
and State was to be the only active motive principle 
of Dissent : but that principle was to be considered 
as bound up indissolubly with another — ^with Demo- 
cracy in civil concerns. Hence Dissent was repre- 
sented as twin-bom with Democracy. On the 
contrary, a State Church was identified with the 
aristocratic principle. BadicaUsm, therefore, was 
the natural ally of Dissent, and Conservatism the 
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natural ally of the Established Church. As to 
Whiggisniy it was denounced as lukewarm, as 
equally hostile with Conservatism to the demo- 
cratic principle, whether in Church or State ; but 
as intent only upon place and patronage, and there- 
fore, as using the people merely to abuse their 
confidence for its own selfish ends. 

With these views, the Nonconformist first agi- 
tated political organisations — the Complete Suf- 
frage movement and the Chartist movement. The 
" Nonconformist Sketch-Book " inculcates the same 
theories as the "Complete Suffrage Tracts," asso- 
ciating, as it does, Voluntaryism with Democracy, 
and State Churches with Aristocracy. Each blends 
with the other in the Nonconformist, as two consti- 
tuent elements of a Democratic constitution. Lord 
John Eussell, indeed, in 1854, proclaimed the same 
affinity to exist; but the Nonconformist not only 
joined Dissent and Democracy together, but advo- 
cated their joint claims, on the ground of patri- 
otism, religion, and conscience. It took up arms 
openly and avowedly against the British Constitu- 
tion as it is : but two great bulwarks stood in its 
way, which required different armaments to throw 
them down. On one side stood the Church, to be 
assailed by the British Anti-State^Church Asso- 
ciation; on the other, stood the Beform Bill of 
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ISSSy to be attacked by the powers of Chartism. 
The common foe» however, was the self-same Demo- 
cratic principle over all estates and powers, civil or 
ecclesiastical, supreme. Nevertheless, the Beform 
Bill was the Malakoff, and the State Church only 
the Bedan. The former commanded the latter. 
Carry the former position by the canister and grape 
of Chartism, and the latter would surrender at 
discretion. So argued the Nonconformist. To 
Chartism and to the British Anti-State-Church 
Association there was one common goal. To that 
goal they pursued different though often inter- 
secting roads; but always intended and hoped to 
meet at last. Such were the principles, objects, 
and policy broached by the Nonconformist. And 
those principles, objects, and policy were adopted 
by the British Anti-State-Church Association in 
1844, as the principles, objects, and policy of Dis- 
sent. Not only was Mr. Miall's "Sketch-Book" 
referred to as the source of inspiration, but he 
himself contributed a paper, expressing the very 
same sentiments, which was received and placed on 
the records of the Anti-State-Church Conference. 
In fact, if we could imagine that the commemora- 
tion of benefactors formed any part of Dissenting 
ceremonies, Mr. Miall would rank as the author 
and founder of the British Anti-State-Church 
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Association. Under its auspices, therefore, in the 
year 1844, it may safely be predicated that Dissent 
and Democracy became allied. And this truth is 
still more clearly evinced by the publications of the 
Association, for religious establishments are pro- 
nounced incompatible with the rights of citizenship 
—with, that is, according to Mr. MialVs view, the 
personal right of every adult citizen to the suffrage. 
The British Anti-State-Church Association, there- 
fore, as the exponent of Democracy in civil and 
ecclesiastical matters, lays the axe at the root of 
the British Constitution. Its members, indeed, 
make a profession of loyalty, but that loyalty can 
be nothing better than lip-service. Perchance it is 
loyalty to Queen Victoria — to the monarch, but 
certainly not loyalty to the British monarchy. 
"Where would that monarchy be, if the designs of 
the British Anti-State-Church Association were 
once realised, — ^if the Church, and the Aristocracy, 
and the Middle-Class, the pillars of the Crown, were 
all crushed under the heel of universal Democracy, 
both in Church and State ? 

Hereafter I shall have occasion to note at length 
the origin of a Parliamentary and Electoral Com- 
mittee in subordination to that Association. At 
present, I may remark that the. same error was 
committed in the electoral policy of the British 
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Anti-State-Charch Association, as in compassing 
the first principles and objects of political Dissent, 
immediately after the passing of the Beform Bill. 
First of all, the Church was attacked as a whole, 
or in its most fundamental parts. That failing, 
Beform was demanded on the wholesale scale. 
Similarly, it was the policy of Dissent at first to 
recognise no candidate except he pledged himself 
wholly to its programme of separating Church and 
State. But with time and experience, the wisdom 
of the serpent has come over Dissent. It is no 
longer the wholesale, but retail, business that is 
transacted. It is no longer " organic reforms " that 
are advocated, but instalments. The Church is to 
be separated from the State, not by abstract resolu- 
tion to that effect, but by gradual means — ^by the 
abolition of Church Bates, the throwing open of 
grammar schools, and colleges, and church-yards, 
and such like. Complete Suffrage and Chartism 
are to be obtained, but not all at once. Bather is 
it by way of the £6 firanchise and bit-by-bit re- 
form, that we are to land at the haven of a pure 
Democracy. Thus also in ecclesiastical matters. 
Candidates for parliamentary honours are to be 
pledged to support the Liberation Society, but not 
its whole programme at once. They are to go a 
certain way, and then, when they have reached that 
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spot, they will be again driyen onwards, till at last 
they reach the end. This change, however, in its 
poUcy, belongs to a much later period, the latest, 
indeed, to be touched upon by our narrative. I 
shall, therefore, proceed to illustrate and confirm 
the various statements and positions advanced, by 
the sayings and doings of the British Anti-State- 
Church Association between 1844 and 1859. 

At the annual meeting in 1845, nothing occurred 
of more note than a suggestion for collections in 
behalf of the Association in congregations favour- 
able to the Anti-State-Church movement, on or 
about the ensuing 24th August — St. Bartholomew's 
Day. But at the first Triennial Conference in 
1847, Mr. Henry Vincent, the Chartist demagogue, 
was not only present, but took a most prominent 
part in the proceedings. In supporting a resolution, 
he is reported to have thus expressed himself: — 
*^ It is only by going among the people and showing 
them that while you are teaching Dissenting elec- 
tors to record their votes on the side of Anti- 
Church candidates, you are doing your best to 
purify our electoral system, to raise the tone of 
England's politics, — ^it is only by planting your- 
selves among the Democracy, and by telling that 
Democracy that Dissent of right belongs to the 
mob, — ^it is only by such means that we can show 
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the English masses that we are aniying at that 
political liberty, which never came from the cathe- 
dral, but proceeds from the conventicle/' Another 
resolution, proposed by Mr. Miall, to the effect that 
*^ this Conference solemnly commend to Dissenting 
electors the duty of employing the franchise in 
vindication of those ecclesiastical opinions which 
constitute the sole basis of religious freedom and 
equality," was supported by the same Henry Vin- 
cent, in the midst of cheers and hurrahs, in the 
following terms : — *' I will not vote for a man who 
is not in favour of Universal Suffirage, but I will 
not vote for a Universal Sufiragist, unless he main- 
tains the doctrine that the Government has no right 
at all to interfere in matters of religion." As though 
any living man existed, who could believe in Uni- 
versal Suffrage under the British Constitution, and 
not believe in the British Anti-State-Church Asso- 
ciation. It was at this Conference that, on the 
approach of a general election, the Anti-State- 
Church electors agreed to act in concert, the 
result of which concerted action, we are told, was 
the formation of an Anti-State-Church party, num- 
bering above thirty members, in the House of Com- 
mons. A resolution was also carried in favour 
of supporting the Anti-State-Church press. And 
among other names of persons present, I find those 
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of Mr. Edward Baines, father and son ; of Apsley 
Fellatt; Joseph Sturge; and Charles Gilpin, now 
M.F. for Northampton, and Secretary to the Poor 
Law Commissioners. At the annual meeting in 
1848, in moving a resolution similar to his former 
one, Mr. Miall is reported to have said — ** I am a 
political Dissenter. The separation of Church and 
State must be effected by political agency. Parlia- 
ment has taught us to merge all our little dif- 
ferences, that the public mind may be occupied 
almost exclusively with the great question of a 
Eeform in Parliament, and get that settled first. 
As soon as the voice of the people has full utterance 
in Parliament, the future Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer will be happy to avail himself of Mr. Hinton's 
assistance to prove that Church property is national 
property, and should be devoted to national pur- 
poses." The presence of John Cassell at the annual 
meeting of 1849, reminds me that there are more 
publishers than one who consecrate the art 
of Caxton to the dissemination of An ti- State- 
Church theories. I may also remark, once for all, 
that for many years the annual public meetings of 
the British Anti-State-Church Association were 
held in Finsbury Chapel. 

The second Triennial Conference of 1850 ex- 
tracted from Mr. Miall the confession, that " Sir J. 
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Walxnesley had offered to come amongst them, if 
they should desire his presence; and the reason 
for his absence was solely a wish on the part of 
the Committee that the two great movements^ 
that of which Sir Joshua was at the head, and the 
Anti- State- Church movement — should be kept per- 
fectly distinct." What, then, was the movement 
over which Sir J. Walmesley presided? It was 
none other than " The National Beform Associa- 
tion/' to which belonged also E. Miall, A. Pellatt; 
Bev. T. Binney, Hume, Cobden, Bev. J. Burnet^ 
G. Thompson, C. Lushington, S. Morley, and 
Fergus O'Connor — another motley assortment of 
Dissenters and Chartists. What need, then, to dis' 
cuss its principles and objects ? Briefly, it took 
the place or did the work of the Complete Suf- 
frage Union, sapping the civil institutions, and 
agitating for perfect equality in civil rights, and 
thus paving the way for the Anti- State- Church 
Association, and the perfect equality of all religious 
denominations. 

Lord John Bussell having divested himself of 
his threadbare cloak of "finality," and promised 
to don a new Beform Bill, under the gathering 
storm of Democratic bluster in 1851, Mr. Miall, 
in allusion to that embryo, delivered himself of 
the following oracular announcement at the annual 
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meeting of the British Anti-State-Church Associa- 
tion: — "I venture to predict that when the new 
Reform Bill is carried — when the House of Com- 
mons reflects with anything like faithfulness the 
national mind — then this question (of separation of 
Church and State) will suddenly emerge from its 
retirement; men will wonder whence its strength 
has come, and how it has grown up. We are very 
far from weak. The great hody of the working 
people is with us." And in 1852, on a similar 
occasion, Mr. Miall said, ''I therefore humbly 
submit that we should tie the hands of no man 
as to civil liberty, but say this much, and impress 
it upon the minds of our supporters : Help for- 
ward the Stiffrage whenever you can — help forward 
the Separation of Church and State whenever you 
can : but if you cannot do both, help forward the 
Suffrage, and the other will be secure;'* adding 
that " Dissenters constitute a moiety of the Liberal 
electors in most large boroughs." At the third 
Triennial Conference in 1858, several new pro- 
posals were brought forward and carried. First 
of all, on the motion of Mr. Edward Baines, of 
Leeds, the name of the organisation was changed. 
Henceforth the British Anti-State-Church Asso- 
ciation assumed the title and dignities of *'The 
Society for the Liberation of Religion from State 
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And its general plan of action is of a threefold 
character — 

"1. It seeks, by means of meetings, lectures, 
and the use of the press, to diffuse information 
illustrative of the tendency and results of em- 
ploying the power of law in aid of religion, and 
to create a public opinion in favour of its aims. 
S. It endeavours to organise the friends of the 
Society in such a manner as will enable them to 
exert their combined influence on Parliament ; and, 
especially, it watches the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment^ to seize every opportunity for gradually 
securing the Society's objects, as weU as to pre- 
vent any new infringement of civil equality on 
ecclesiastical grounds. 3. It urges the duty of, 
and affords facilities for, acquiring and exercising 
electoral power, to promote the return to Parlia- 
ment of those who are favourable to the Society's 
Parliamentary policy." 

Besides which, we are graciously informed that 
" The Society is thoroughly unsectarian in charac- 
ter, and does not desire to effect any aUeration in 
the doctrinesy or forms of worship^ of either the 
Church of England or that of Scotland'* 

A paper was also read by Mr. Miall, on ** The 
Prospects and Duties of the Society in relation to 
the House of Commons and to its Constituencies/' 
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ivliicli contained the following striking admissions : 
** If you will look over the division lists of last ses* 
sion on those questions which most nearly touched 
our object, and which most distinctly expressed 
our principles, you will pretty surely find the names 
of professed Churchmen, representing large con* 
stituencies, and for the most part Badical in poli- 
tics, recorded in our favour; their zeal, their spirit, 
their assiduity, in furtherance of our views, could 
not have been more conspicuous, if they had been 
themselves Dissenters. The Irish Boman Catho- 
lics are not with us by the force of conviction, but 
by the force of circumstances." It was, however, 
allowed by Mr. Miall, that "until a new Beform 
Bill has been passed, I see but little to be gained, 
but much to be lost, by hazarding a pitched 
battle.^' But Mr. Miall's paper comprised two other 
suggestions, which were at once adopted — the ap- 
pointment of ** A Committee for Parliamentary 
Purposes," and of '^A Standing Committee for 
Electoral Purposes." Hitherto, it was explained, 
the mission of the Association had comprised the 
work of tuition and organisation chiefly, and with 
what results the remarks of Mr. Miall in 1851 
testified. Henceforth the House of Commons and 
the constituencies were to feel the effects of direct 
intervention on the part of the Anti- State -Church 
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Association. As pointed out already, the electoral 
policy consisted at first in pledging candidates to 
the abstract principle of separation of Church and 
State. Becently the failure of that policy has been 
confessed by another being substituted in its place. 
But from 1847 even, the policy formally recognised 
in 1853 had been tried, and for many years proved 
a great gulf of difference and enmity between the 
Whig party and the Liberation Society. How it 
has been modified of late specially to meet the 
scruples of the Whigs, and how the mutual rela- 
tions between the Whigs and that Society have 
improved in consequence, will be pointed out in 
due time. 

In 1854 the Parliamentary Committee, with Dr. 
Foster as salaried chairman, was busied in procuring 
petitions against church-rates; and in 1855 the 
Electoral Committee was appointed, with S. Morley 
as chairman, the same gentleman who figured among 
the conglomeration of Dissenters and Chartists 
combined together in the National Beform Associa- 
tion. It was in 1855 that the Liberator, the 
monthly organ of the Liberation Society, first 
dawned upon the world, with the prefatory intima- 
tion that it was to be the recognised medium of 
communication with that Society^s supporters : and 
one of those supporters is reported, in an early 
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nambery as saying that *' in attacking chnrch-rates 
they were laying the axe at the root of the Church 
Establishment." At the next Triennial Conference, 
in 1856, — ^which, be it observed, is called the fourth 
of the Liberation Society, though that Society was 
not heard of before 1853, a fact establishing the 
identity of the two organisations, — ^Mr. S. Morley 
explained that ''the Parliamentary and Electoral 
Committees of the Society brought ecclesiastical 
questions directly in contact with the House of 
Commons and the constituencies, by which they 
must be ultimately decided.'^ It was by petitions, 
addresses, and analyses of votes of members of Par- 
liament, that this direct contact was kept up. At 
the same time, some light was thrown, in 1856, 
upon the policy of the Anti-State-Church party by 
the speech of Mr. Deputy Pewtress, who said he 
"greatly sympathised with the Anti-State-Church 
Association, but he could not approve of their going 
slap-dash for the separation of Church and State. 
Experience proved that their wisdom was to ask for 
all they desired, take what they could get, and then 
ask for more.'* To the same effect was Mr. Miall's 
address : — " We are'not constituted an Anti-Church- 
Bate Association. We profess to go the straightest 
and nearest way towards the liberation of religion 
from all State patronage and control. We do not 
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mean that we will run our heads against any wall 
that may happen to he in oar way ; but that if we 
cannot get over the wall, we will get round it, and 
arrive at our ultimate object as soon as possible/' 

In 1857, we are informed that " The Committee 
have now in contemplation a small practical manual, 
and other publications, for the guidance of those 
who wish to acquire the Parliamentary franchise.** 
The purport of this announcement will be best 
understood after reading an extract from a speech 
of W. J. Fox, Esq., then M.P. for Oldham, 
who thus addressed the public meeting in St. 
Martin's Hall : — " If I understand the principle of 
this Society, it is that religion should be entirely 
free from the patronage, from the control, from 
the interference altogether of the State. It is a 
great principle. It implies the throwing open of 
our great Universities, and giving the people a 
share of that magnificent mental heritage, which was 
bequeathed to the entire community by the liber- 
ality of our forefathers. It implies the dismission 
of bishops from their places in the House of Lords. 
It implies the abolition of church-rates and similar 
impositions ; it implies the abolition of every tax 
that makes one man pay in any form for the 
religion of others. I believe that State interference 
with religion is alike pernicious to religion and the 
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State ; it corrupts the one and it enslaves the other. 
We have a new Parliament, more extensively com- 
mitted than any, perhaps, that has come before it, 
to the cause of Parliamentary Beform ; but he must 
be a very sanguine man indeed, who expects 
without it to realise the great objects of this meet- 
ing — the liberation of religion from State patronage. 
Political Reform is the broad highway in which we 
must march to religious freedom and equality. 
There is no shorter road, there is no better path/^ 

The following extract from the Nonconformist of 
September of that year, is also interesting. It will 
explain itself. '' One of the reasons,^' we are there 
told, "for starting the Nonconformist in 1841, was 
the apprehension excited about that time, that 
there was a fixed design on the part of our lead- 
ing statesmen, to transplant State-Ghurchism from 
British soil to all our remotest dependencies, and 
to give practical force to the truths it enunciated, 
the Anti-State-Ghurch Association — - now the 
Liberation Society — was constituted and put in 
motion.^' 

In 1858, Mr. Miall again relieved himself as 
follows : '' They wished for an entire disseverance 
of the Church from the State. Their object was 
not to get rid of the church-rate merely. They 
were going further than the church-rate question. 
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wlilch was only as a grain of sand to a mountain. 
Let it not be forgotten, that a much wider and 
broader question remained behind, a question which 
had to do with the great principle on which Church 
affairs should be conducted, in relation to the civil 
institutions of the land. Let those who approved 
the Church-Bate Bill, take all the advantage they 
could from the avowal ; but they did not, and never 
did, intend to abide by the Church-Bate Bill as a 
final measure." To which Peter Taylor, Esq. — now 
M.P. for Leicester, I believe, and one of that band 
of brothers, which includes also Mr. James Stans- 
feld, M.P., late Junior Lord of the Admiralty, and 
Mazzini — added, ''that they must attack church- 
rates, not as the fortress they had to gain, but as a 
commanding outpost from which, when obtained, 
they could the better direct their guns against the 
citadel itself." 

With this quotation, for the present I conclude 
my description of the Anti-State-Church Associa- 
tion — its principles, objects, and policy — ^as col- 
lected from its own records. It may be that my 
labours on this branch of our subject have been 
too elaborate, and sometimes chargeable with tau- 
tology ; but as an excuse, I urge not only the im- 
portance of the question under consideration, but 
the necessity of fully establishing my case from 
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the voluntary confessions of my opponents, and also 
the prevalent ignorance on the whole subject. 
Henceforth, I trust it may be taken for settled, that 
the Anti-State-Church movement is thoroughly re- 
volutionary, as well in its principles as in its objects 
and policy; that it is committed to the Demo- 
cratic principle, not only in its ecclesiastical^ but 
in its civil polity ; but that its special mission is to 
direct the Democratic element against the Esta- 
blished Church. No less true, however, and 
certain, is the fact, that the overthrow of the 
Established Church depends upon a new Beform 
Bill. That till the franchise be extended and 
lowered, till another Democratic inroad has been 
executed upon the Act of 1832, the Liberation 
Society has no hope of battering down the ramparts 
of the Established Church. It follows, then, as the 
policy of the Anti- State-Church party, to support 
all Democratic measures alike — ^those tending to 
subvert the Church as the end of all their aims, 
and those tending to repeal the Beform Bill of 
1832, as the surest means and shortest path to that 
end. And these are the principles, objects, and 
policy originally marked out for the Anti-State 
Church agitators by Mr. Miall in the columns of the 
Nonconformist. 

The advent of the British Anti-State-Church 
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Association^ therefore, was the epoch when Dissent 
became not only identified with, but allied to, Demo- 
cratic principles and Democratic parties, both within 
and without the walls of Parliament. Starting from 
which, as our standpoint, let us now revert to the 
Parliamentary events bearing upon our subject, 
from 1844 to 1859. Mr. Sharman Crawford con- 
tinued his efforts in 1844 with even more despera- 
tion than before. Thrice he proposed to stop the 
supplies in the course of a single month, till what 
he termed the public grievances were redressed ; 
which grievances may be estimated by a subsequent 
motion of the same individual, " the essential prin- 
ciples of which were these three — (1.) Extension of 
the franchise ; (2.) A new arrangement and a more 
equal distribution of the electoral districts ; (3.) Vote 
by ballot." This motion, however, only tended to 
bring out the strength of Conservatism, for it secured 
no more than 83 votes. And Mr. Ward^s motion 
on the Irish Church, the same year, though the 
chosen battle-field of the Democratic forces, com- 
manded no more than 179 votes. In 1845 Mr. 
Sharman Crawford appeared in his other part, that 
of Anti-State-Church champion. But an amend- 
ment of his to abolish all the religious establish- 
ments in the kingdom only served to cover himself 
and his cause with ridicule. It was supported by 
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the mighty muster of four M.P.S, inclusive of tellers, 
the four being Mr. Sharman Crawford, Mr. G. 
Hindley, Mr. T. Buncombe, and Mr. T. Wakley. 

In 1846 Sir Robert Peel resigned. Whatever 
else may be predicated of his reign of office, certain 
it is, that from 1840 to 1847 the Church enjoyed 
comparative peace and absolute immunity from dan- 
ger. But on the return to office of the Whigs, and 
under Lord John Bussell, a second Democratic cam- 
paign was planned. It has been already remarked, 
that it was at the election of 1847 that Dissenters 
first acted in concert, — at the first General Election, 
that is, after the formation of the British Anti-State- 
Church Association. Since then, it appears, a party 
has always existed within the House of Commons 
pledged to the objects and policy of that Associa- 
tion. Henceforth, therefore, we may remark, once 
for all, that the Dissenting interest in the House of 
Commons will be found to have committed itself to 
all Democratic innovations alike, whether affecting 
the Church or the State, from church-rates down 
to the ballot. When, then, Mr. Hume resuscitated 
the question of Beform in sober earnest, in 1848, by 
a motion to the effect that " the elective franchise 
shall be so extended as to include all householders 
— ^that votes shall be taken by ballot — that the dura- 
tion of Parliaments shall not exceed three years — 
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and that the apportionment of members to popu- 
lation shall be made more equal/' he was sup- 
ported by the respectable minority of 84. And 
Mr. Berkeley having succeeded to Mr. Ward, and 
re-introduced the Ballot, managed to defeat the 
Ministry by 86 against 81 votes. Both these 
motions were again proposed the following year, 
and with all but like results numerically. In this 
year, 1849, it was that the then Mr. Trelawney, who 
had been elected a delegate to the Anti- State - 
Church Conference in 1844, first attacked church- 
rates, by a motion " that effectual measures should 
be immediately taken for the abolition of church- 
rates," a proposal which commanded the support of 
nearly the same individuals and nearly the same 
number of votes as the Ballot and Beform motions 
— 84. In speaking on this motion. Lord John 
BusseU asserted that ^'he knew no argument for 
the abolition of church-rates which would not 
be equally good for the abolition of tithes.^' But 
something still more strange was proposed — ^a 
motion in favour of the six points of the National 
Charter ; in proposing which, Mr. Fergus O'Con- 
nor informed the House " that the original Charter 
was drawn up by Daniel O'Connell, and signed by 
four or five members of the House, amongst them by 
the honourable member for Eochdale (Mr. S. Craw- 
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ford), by Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Hindley, and others/' 
This motion itself having been seconded by Mr. S. 
Crawford, secured the illustrious patronage of 16 
votes. In 1850 the Beform and Ballot motions were 
again introduced, when 96 votes were recorded for 
the former and 121 for the latter. In this year it is 
that we first meet with what is known as Locke 
King's motion, a proposal for reducing the county 
franchise to dSlO occupiers, and which on its first 
introduction obtained 100 supporters. 

The year 1851 brought with it two defeats to the 
Ministry on the same questions — ^Mr. Locke King's 
motion being carried by 100 against 52, and Mr. 
Berkeley's by 87 against 60. Wearied out, appa- 
rently, by those repeated struggles. Lord John Bus- 
sell's resolution of " finality" was now forgotten in 
the promise of a new Beform Bill — the first of a 
series of miscarriages* It was thus the noble lord 
foreswore all the engagements of the past, referred 
to in his speeches of 1837 and 1839 : — "I can see no 
reason why, at the commencement of the next ses- 
sion, there should not be laid before this House by 

* Upon what authority, and nnder what circumstances, Lord 
John RusseU thus pledged himself ; how far this pledge was the 
result of his own moral pusillanimity, menaced as he was by the 
Democrats ; and how far the Whig party coincided in the conduct 
of Lord John RusseU at the time : will be seen more clearly when 
the erents of 1860 are discussed. 
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the Goyemment a proposal in respect of this ques- 
tion of the extension of the franchise. In any 
changes we may make, I am satisfied that we ought 
to consult the spirit of the Reform Act, that we 
should not attempt to construct any fanciful edifice 
based upon any new theory of our own, but, build- 
ing upon the old foundation, continually endeavour 
to improve the symmetry and add to the conve- 
nience of the ancient edifice/' In reference to 
which pledge, Mr. Disraeli is reported to have said, 
** When not only the political party who introduced 
the Reform Bill, but the very statesman who framed, 
modelled, and ushered it into the House, gave up 
his own handiwork, he held himself to be perfectly 
free to consider the question, without reference to 
any antecedents as to whether he was opposed to 
the Bill in 1830 or not, but with reference only to 
those considerations which concerned the public 
welfare. For his own part, he entirely protested 
against what was popularly understood as the prin- 
ciple of finality. All that he would pledge himself 
to do, was to oppose any measure of Parliamentary 
Beform which had for its object merely the retain- 
ing and confirming in power some political sec- 
tion." In the same year Mr. Trelawney moved and 
carried the appointment of a Select Committee 
to consider the law of church-rates, &c., but the 
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Committee broke up without coming to anj reso- 
lution. 

In 1852, the first measure of Goyemment was 
the new Eeform Bill, the leading proposals of which, 
were a £6 occupier's franchise in towns, a £20 
occupier's franchise in counties, abolition of pro- 
perty qualification, the addition of adjacent places 
to all boroughs containing less than 500 electors, 
and no absolute disfranchisement. Before the 
second reading, however, of this measure. Lord John 
Eussell, having been defeated by an Amendment 
of Lord Palmerston's on the Militia Bill, resigned, 
and was succeeded by Lord Derby's first Adminis- 
tration. But hardly had Lord John surrendered 
the reins of office, than he began caballing with 
the Democrats, to whom and by whom, in office, he 
had been uniformly opposed. The Chesham House 
Cabal is as well remembered, as the Lichfield 
House or Willis's Booms' Compact, and was 
equally disgraceful and disastrous to the Whigs. 
On the other hand. Lord Derby's ministerial state- 
ments caused the greatest disappointment and 
vexation to the combined powers of Dissent and 
Democracy. Thus spoke the Conservative Premier 
in 1852 : — " For the promotion of education and of 
religious knowledge among the people, I rest 
mainly and chiefly upon the exertions, the able, 
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indefatigable, and enlightened exertions, of the 
parochial clergy of the United Church of England 
and Ireland. I look upon that Church as the 
depository of what I believe to be the truth, and 
as an instrument of incalculable value in diffusing 
good here, and leading to still more incalculable 
good hereafter. I say it is not only the interest, but 
the duty, of her Majesty's Government to uphold 
and maintain that Church in its integrity, not by 
penal enactments directed against those who differ 
from her communion ; not by violent abuse and in- 
vective against the religious faith of those whose 
errors we deplore, but to whose consciences we have 
no right to dictate ; but by steadfastiy resisting all 
attempts at aggression upon the rights, privileges, 
and possessions of that Church, come from what 
quarter, and backed by what weight of authority, 
they may/' » » " Will you support a Government 
which will exert itself, moreover, to stem with some 
opposition, to supply some barrier against, the 
current of that continually increasing and over- 
reaching Democratic influence in this nation^ which 
is bent on throwing the whole power and authority 
of the Government, nominally into the hands of the 
masses, but practically and really into those of 
demagogues and republicans, — ^will you, I say, sup* 
port a Government which is determined to resist 
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that noxious and dangerous influence, and to pre- 
serve inviolate the prerogatives of the Grown, the 
rights of your Lordships* House, and the liberties of 
a freely elected and freely represented House of 
Commons?" However, as with Sir R. Peel in 
1885, Whigs, Radicals, Dissenters, and Irish Ro- 
manists combined, — aided, too, by the fiercest decla- 
mation of a new recruit in Mr. Gladstone, — ^proved 
too much for the Conservatives single-handed. Ac- 
cordingly, in the autumn of the same year, 1852, 
the Conservative Government gave way to the Coali- 
tion under Lord Aberdeen. 

In 1853, operations were resumed in a more 
resolute spirit against Church Rates.^ But Sir 
W. Clay having proposed an amendment embodying 
the suggestions of Mr. Spring Rice's resolution of 
1887, was defeated by 222 to 174. On which occa- 
sion, Lord John Russell uttered the striking admo- 
nition : '• What I wish the House to keep in view 
is this — that this is not a tax that is considered 
odious and oppressive in itself, so that if you take 



* This, in fact, was but the first of those annual incursions upon 
that domain of the Church, which, the session of 1857 excepted, 
continued for eleyen years in succession, and during three succes- 
sive parliaments : which attained their most decisive successes in 
1859 ; then abated in TiolencCi and over since have proved a scourge 
only to the aggressors ; until, in 1864, to spare further losses, they 
have been abandoned altogether. 
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it away, all persons professing to be Dissenters 
will be satisfied, but that it is in their view part of a 
system which is in itself odious and objectionable ; 
and therefore by taking away this part of it, you 
will immediately produce, not a uniform state of 
peace, tranquillity, and contentment, but you imme- 
diately open the ground for some fresh attack upon 
some other part of the Establishment. It may be 
a wise policy, or it may not be a wise policy, to 
abandon these Church Bates ; but I do not think the 
general who has to defend a fortress, is apt to say, 
' I will abandon the outwork, and then the citadel 
will be safe.' " In this year the judgment of the 
House of Lords was pronounced in the celebrated 
Braintree case, which had been under litigation for 
some six years ; in the hearing of which. Lord Truro 
laid down the theory of Church Bates as follows : 
" It is not now denied that it is clearly the common 
law duty of the parishioners of every parish to 
repair the Church. Whatever doubts have been 
expressed, I believe the opinion is now universal (I 
presume it is so among those who are well informed 
upon the subject), that it is a duty as imperative 
as any common law or statute duty which exists.'' 
On a subsequent occasion the same authority re- 
iterated his opinion: "It is admitted," said he, 
" that the parishioners of every parish are under 
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an imperative legal obligation to provide for the 
necessary repair of the Church, and the expenses 
incidental to public worship." Lord Denman also 
declared that, '' the levying of a Church Bate is 
not a voluntary act ; it is imperative on the parish- 
ioners that they do repair the Church/' Lord Cran- 
worth laid down the law of Church Bates still more 
distinctly. "It is a part of the old Saxon trina 
necessitas, the repair of Churches, Boads, and 
Bridges." And Mr. Justice Cresswell quoted in 
support of the same view the statute of Canute 
in which occur the words, '' ad refectionem ecclesia 
debet omnia poptdm secundum legem Bubvenire" 
But ultimately it was ruled by Lord Cranworth and 
the majority of the judges, that " a rate must be 
made by a majority, and that no other rate is vaUd,*' 
an opinion which expresses the law as it now stands. 
Whilst disposing effectually of any grievance con- 
nected with Church Bates, this law, unhappily, 
leaves Churchmen whoUy at the mercy of law- 
breakers. Lacking what Blackstone terms, "the 
most effectual part of a law — the vindicatory — the 
penalty attached to it,*' the common law duty, 
not only of the parishioners, but of the majority in 
vestry assembled, is too often rendered nugatory 
and barred by the contumacy of the minority ; in 
fact, the present state of the law of Church Bates 

M 2 
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starts out with the invitation — "resist the law — 
it won't be enforced." A majority in vestry assem- 
bled may act up to the letter and spirit of the 
common law, may vote a Church Bate as in duty 
bound, but their correlative rights of legal protec- 
tion and aid in carrying out the law, are at present 
in a state of abeyance. Had Lord John Bussell 
given effect to his avowed convictions of 1840, 
how different would have been the position of 
the Church Bate question now, and how infinitely 
more satisfactory the retrospect of the noble Lord*s 
career as a public man. I must not omit to men- 
tion, that in 1853, a precedent was furnished for 
the secularisation of Church property, by means of 
the Canada Clergy Beserves Bill. This measure, 
vehemently supported by Mr. Bright, Mr. Hume, 
and Mr. Miall, was with no less ardour defended 
by Lord John Bussell, Mr. Gladstone, and Oovem- 
ment. It is now reckoned, however, among the 
other achievements of the Liberation Society towards 
separating Church and State in this country. 

In 1854 "finality" was again repudiated by a 
second Beform Bill, so different from the proposal 
of 1852 as to contain only one piinciple in common 
with it, and that principle modified — the reduction 
of the borough franchise to a £6 rental qualification, 
and that of the county franchise to a £10 rental 
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qualification. No less than nineteen boroughs return- 
ing twenty-nine representatives were to be wholly 
disfranchised, and thirty-three others were mulcted 
in one member. Hence the Bill of 1854 left, with 
the vacant seats of St. Albans and Sudbury, no 
less than sixty-six seats for redistribution. Certain 
of what are termed *' fancy franchises " were also 
introduced. However, as with the measure of 1852, 
this proposal of 1854 was regarded by the Demo- 
cratic factions simply as an instalment ; as in itself 
a mere trifle; and only not worthless because it 
would serve as a lever by which to acquire larger 
and more sweeping concessions. How this disastrous 
measure was buried in the ruins of a greater disaster, 
the Eussian war, is known to all. In this year 1854 
Lord John BusseU distinguished himself by the 
most extraordinary of his many striking declarations 
relative to Church Bates. Sir W. Clay having 
proposed a Bill for the unconditional abolition of 
Church Bates, the noble Lord protested : — ** I can- 
not confide in the assurances honourable members 
give us, that if Church Bates were abolished all 
sorts of ill-will and dissension would cease; and 
that with regard to all other prerogatives and privi- 
leges of the Church, there would be perfect acqui- 
escence and contentment; and the Church might 
look forward to a state of happy and prosperous 
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tranquillity. I confess I have no such anticipations. 
On the contrary, I believe that this is one of a 
series of attacks that will be followed by other 
attacks of the same nature." In the June following, 
on the second reading, Lord John Russell's state- 
ment was even more emphatic and conclusive. " I 
say," he remarked, " that this unqualified and uncon- 
ditional repeal of the present law of Church Bates 
is a proposal intended to forward the schemes of 
those who are the enemies of an Establishment, 
and are in favour of the Voluntary principle. 
There is one great principle, however, on the sub- 
ject, to which I conceive the House ought to adhere. 
Whatever plan may be suggested, we mast retain 
the Church as a National Church, and we must 
maintain the principle of calling upon the land to 
maintain the parochial church. I consider these 
churches not as the churches of a sect, but as 
National Churches; and so considering them, I 
hold that they ought to be inseparably connected 
with the land by which they have been hitherto 
supported. It would be the worst policy on the 
part of Parliament to consent to any law by which 
the hazard would be incurred of the village church 
falling into decay. Such is the principle which, 
against the honourable member for Manchester (Mr. 
Bright), I must ever maintain. The honourable 
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gentleman says, in opposition to that principle, that 
great effects have been produced by the Voluntary 
principle in the United States. I am not at all 
disposed to question that assertion. But I consider 
also that all the institutions of the United States 
are harmonious; I consider that while they have 
the Voluntary principle as to the Church, they 
have universal suffrage, they have no primogeniture 
as to land, they have an elective senate, they have 
an elective President, all of which institutions agree 
harmoniously, no doubt, with each other. But I 
say in this country we have other institutions. We 
have a National Church, toe have an hereditary 
aristocracy, and we have an hereditary monarchy, 
AU these things stand together, and my opinion is, 
that they wovld decay and faU together, I must 
oppose this Bill, as, in my judgment, a step towards 
subverting one of the great and essential institutions 
of the country.'* 

Sir a. C. Lewis statedj '^ I believe that the very 
judgment (Braintree case) which defeated the means 
of carrying it out, reiterated and confirmed the decla- 
ration of the legal obligation." On the other side of 
the question, Sir M.Peto declared that "the Noncon- 
formists objected to Church Bates on two grounds. 
The first of these objections arose from the belief of 
the voluntary nature of every religious exercise; 
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the second, by reason of their strong feelings of the 
propriety of. forcing parties to support religious 
services of which they disapproved." Mr* Apsley 
Pellatt said, " this was no longer a Dissenting ques- 
tion — ^it was a question of civil politics. It was 
not the function of the State to teach religion. It 
was an assumption of religious supremacy for the 
Church of England to require Dissenters to pay to- 
wards the support of that Establishment, and it was 
idle to talk of religious equality and toleration when 
such a state of things continued.'^ And Mr. Bright, 
dilating upon the model institutions, of which 
hardly a wreck now remains, confessed that " He 
opposed the Church as a religious institution, and 
he doubted very much whether it was of any essential 
benefit to the country. That it was not necessary, 
was proved by what was going on in the world. In 
the United States there were no discussions of that 
nature, and they found that in that country they 
were able to do everything by the voluntary prin- 
ciple, which was done here by the voluntary and 
compulsory principles united. The ministers of 
religion were as well educated and as religious as 
the ministers of religion in England. They knew 
also that the religious impulse in America had done 
all that had been done by the religious impulse 
here." 
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The year 1855 witnessed the first triumph of 
Church Bate abolitionists* In 1854 the second 
reading of Sir W. Clay's Bill had been defeated by 
211 against 184 votes; but in 1855, the numbers 
were all but reversed, 217 voting for, and 189 
against, the Bill. On this occasion Lord Palmerston 
also spoke against the Bill : " I certainly do not,** 
he said, " equally understand the scruple that pre- 
vents persons from maintaining places of worship 
which have from time immemorial belonged to the 
religion of the country. Viewing them as national 
fabrics applicable to the Christian worship of God, 
it really appears to me that there is no ground for 
this objection against contributing to their main- 
tenance." 

The year 1856, saw Church Bate agitation more 
prosperous than ever. Sir W. Clay's Bill having 
passed its second reading by 221 against 178 votes. 
On this occasion both Lord Palmerston and Sir G. 
Grey voted in the majority, but only on condition of 
introducing amendments in committee, the latter 
declaring that '' the Government were not prepared 
to sanction the immediate and total abolition of 
Church Bates throughout the kingdom." Lord John 
Bussell voted in the minority, still protesting, 
" Certainly I, for one, cannot assent to the principle 
that as a matter of conscience. Church Bates ought 
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to be abolished. The claim that Dissenters should 
not be compelled to make any payment to the 
National Church, has arisen in more modem times. 
It seems to me to be a part, but only a part, of the 
voluntary s}rstem.'' It was in this session also that 
Mr. Miall, who had succeeded Mr. Sharman Craw- 
ford in 1852, as M.P. for Bochdale, revived the 
parliamentary agitation against the Irish Church, 
but with no great success. Having moved " That 
it is expedient to make provision for the application 
to other than ecclesiastical uses, of all sites, glebes, 
tithes, rent-charges, and estates at present enjoyed 
or received by any clerical person of the Protestant 
Episcopal Communion in Ireland for the support 
of divine worship according to the rites of the said 
communion — ^but so as not to affect in any manner 
existing life-interests, and to pay due regard to any 
equitable claims which may arise .out of the secular* 
isation of such property,'^ he mustered only 95 
supporters. It is well known, however, that had 
Mr. Miall retained his seat, it was his intention to 
follow as closely as possible in the footsteps of Mr. 
Ward, and pester, if not argue, the House of 
Commons into some positive action, to the detri- 
ment of the Irish Church. 

In 1857, many disturbing causes interfered with 
the progress of the Church Bates Abolition Bill, 
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but in 1858 this delay was amply atoned for. Sir 
John Trelawny having now taken charge of the 
** Bill for Abolition of Church Bates/' the second 
reading was carried by 215 against 162 votes, and 
the third by 266 against 203. 

On both occasions Lord John Bussell voted and 
spoke against the measure as follows : — *' You might 
very fairly say to a man, * If you claim your exemp- 
tion from this rate, you cannot come into vestry and 
vote upon questions relating to the mode in which 
the money obtained from it is to be expended.' I 
cannot quite concur with those who think that the 
majority in favour of the total abolition of this tax, 
without any provision being made to substitute 
some other means of securing the maintenance of 
the fabric of the Church in its place, is quite so 
conclusive as some honourable members seem to 
imagine. * * He must say he very much regretted 
that those who had charge of the Bill had shown so 
little disposition to accept the suggestions that had 
been made for a settlement of this question.'' Lord 
Palmerston neither spoke nor voted, but Sir G. 
Grey added : — *' Believing the total abolition of 
Church Bates would be an arbitrary and unjust act 
as regarded the Established Church, he. had sug- 
gested, in 1856, a course which he still thought it 
might be desirable to adopt. If Sir J. Trelawny's 
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Bill were rejected, he would be prepared to intro- 
duce a Bill founded upon the suggestions which he 
had made in 1856." And Sir O. C. Lewis, whilst 
agreeing in that compromise, declared that, " if 
Parliament were to abolish Church Bates by a com- 
pulsory process, the gain would accrue, not to the 
ratepayer, but to the landlord." On a motion of 
Mr. Puller, however. Lord John Bussell was even 
more explicit, expressing himself as follows : — 
" With regard to the subject itself, he had only to 
say that he really could not understand how they 
could have a National Church Establishment with- 
out some provision or other for repairing its places 
of worship. They had such a provision both in 
Scotland and Ireland, and it did seem to him that 
it was unreasonable to say that they should have a 'pro- 
vision to maintain the minister^ hut no provision to 
maintain the churches. He was ready to listen to 
any reasonable proposal for a substitute for Church 
Bates ; although he felt great objections to the pro- 
posal of his right honourable friend the member 
for Morpeth (Sir G. Grey), he would be ready to 
consent to it rather than leave the matter as it had 
been, an occasion of strife. He was willing, he 
repeated, jbo consider any fair proposal on the sub- 
ject, hut if they came to the question of an absolute 
abolition of the rate, he must vote against that, as a 
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violation of the principle of a Church Establishment" 
But the most singular episode of the year in con- 
nection with Church Bates, was the precipitate 
renegadism of Sir J. Graham. On the second read- 
ing in February, and under the Whig Ministry, Sir 
James voted as usual, against Sir J. Trelawny's 
Bill. Before the third reading in June, Lord 
Derby, for the second time, had assumed the reins 
of office, and then Sir J. Graham at once deserted 
the post he had held so long, and which, as in 
1887, he had defended so manfully. What was still 
worse, he abandoned his post contrary to his own 
sense of rectitude and justice ; for, whilst voting 
for the third reading of Sir J. Trelawny's Bill, he 
proclaimed, " I am not one of those who think this 
question of Church Bates a question of religious 
liberty, and I am not prepared to admit the right of 
Dissenters to claim the abolition of this rate." Un- 
happily, the infection of perfidy spread, and there- 
fore ceased to excite amazement. In the records of 
1859 we shall meet with many such renegades, 
whose treachery, if did not save Sir James's repu- 
tation, at all events helped to keep it in counte- 
nance. The year 1858 was also remarkable as wit- 
nessing the first appearance of Sir J. Trelawny's 
Bill in the House of Lords, where, however, it was 
effectually stifled, by 187 votes against 36. But the 
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speeches delivered on the occasion add more than 
even the majority of votes to the verdict of that 
assembly. Lord Wensleydale said : — *' In the full 
and satisfactory judgment on the Braintree Church 
Bate Case, it was distinctly laid down that there 
was at common law not an option, but an absolute 
and binding legal duty on every parish to repair 
its church ; and no judge, in the course of the long 
discussions which have taken place in these late 
years, has even intimated a doubt on this subject. 
This legal obligation is analogous to that on parishes 
to repair all highways within their limits, save such 
as individuals are bound to repair ratione tenurce, or 
a township by custom, or others specially exempt. 
Every one ought to obey the law, and is not morally 
excused from obedience by the chance of impunity, 
any more than a person would who should chance 
to commit a more serious crime, when he knew it 
would be easy to escape punishment." 

The Duke of Newcastle : — " This question was 
treated by many as one of religious liberty, and 
by others as a violation of Church property. I 
cannot regard it as a question of religious liberty, 
for no man had a right, on religious grounds, to 
object to the payment of taxes. The Dissenter 
had no more right to refuse to pay Church Bates, 
when legally imposed, than the Quaker had to 
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refuse payment of taxes because a portion of them 
went for warlike purposes." Even Earl Granyille, 
though stultifying himself by voting for the mea- 
sure, was constrained to admit that " there appears 
to be no doubt whatever that, by the common 
law of England, there is a right on the part of the 
Church to the maintenance of the fabric of the 
Church by Church Bates." Earl Grey, however, 
in memorable words, declared — "I must express 
my great satisfaction at finding that, even among 
the noble lords who support the second reading 
of this Bill, there has not been one who has ven- 
tured to say that it is a just course to pursue, that a 
provision which has been made from a time beyond 
legal memory for the maintenance of churches, 
should be swept away, to the profit of the land- 
owners of England. I should describe this Bill 
as a measure of injustice and robbery towards the 
labouring poor of the land. The labouring poor 
of this country are entitled to have their churches 
maintained by the land of the country ; and yet that 
legal obligation is now proposed to be swept away 
without any compensation or substitute being pro- 
vided. What is this but undisguised spoliation 
of the poor by the rich?'' Equally pointed and 
forcible was Lord St. Leonards' judgment upon 
Church Bates — "It is the right of the poor at 
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the expense of the rich; not depending upon 
bounty, but upon actual legal liability. He who 
improperly withholds his assent, robs the poor. 
Your Lordships are asked to commit this spolia* 
tion for your own benefit. Your Lordships' estates 
are all charged with the payment of Church Bates 
for the benefit of the poor as well as the rich, 
and you are not at liberty to divest yourselves 
or your property of that obligation. If you did, 
the landowners of England would put millions of 
money into their own pockets at the expense of 
the poor throughout the country." 

Finally, Lord Derby, then Premier, summed up 
the argument thus : — 

" Church Bates are a tax which the Church of 
England has a right to receive upon the one hand, 
and which every landlord throughout the country 
is bound to pay upon the other, as a debt upon 
his estate, from the liquidation of which he must 
not hope to escape, upon the plea of conscience. 
I cannot, in point of principle, concur with those 
who contend that a Dissenter, as a Dissenter, has 
a right to be relieved from it. On a portion of 
my property the great tithes are owned by a Boman 
Catholic, but what would be said if I were to 
declare that I had conscientious scruples against 
paying tithes to a Boman Catholic, and sliould 
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therefore, refuse to discharge my legal obligation 
to him? The result would be that I should put 
the tithe into my own pocket, and under the pre- 
text of preserving my own conscientious scruples, 
I should reap the benefit in my pecuniary interests. 
But what is the difference in principle between the 
two? None at all; but the tithe can be by law 
enforced against. me, and the Church Bate cannot 
be practically enforced against the Dissenter. It 
is most important not only that this bill should 
be rejected by a considerable majority, but by so 
large and overwhelming a majority that it should 
be clearly hopeless to carry a bill for the uncon- 
ditional and absolute repeal of Church Bates. Your 
Lordships will therefore hold out the best induce- 
ment to all parties to come to an understanding by 
rejecting this bill. I will venture to say to the 
Dissenters on the part of the Church, and I believe 
I may add on the part also of the Government, that 
we wiU meet them with the most conciliatory and 
friendly feeling^ but that unless some prospect is held 
out to us that we shall be met by them in the same 
spirit, we must maintain the law as it stands." 

It was against such statesmen as these that Mr. 
Bright, in the autumn of the same year, levelled 
all the shafts of democratic malignity ; but he took 
care to remember the Bishops as well. "There 
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is another kind of Peer/' he exclaimed, ''that 
creature of what shall I say ? — of monstrons, nay, 
even of adulterous birth — the spiritual Peer." At 
the same time he indicated the shortest and readiest 
means for dealing with '' that creature of monstrous, 
nay, even of adulterous birth." ''I have not the 
smallest objection," said he, ^* to the widest possible 
suffrage that the ingenuity of man can devise.^' 

Seeing that Mr. Bright assisted so materially at the 
inception of the Nonconformist ; that he was one of 
the original promoters of the Complete Sufirage 
Union; that the Nonconformist started the Complete 
Suffirage movement; that it applauded the Chartist 
movement and the six points of the Charter; and that 
the Complete Suffrage and Chartist movements were 
regarded by it and the Eclectic Beview as identical, 
and based upon the same fundamental principles — 
the principles enunciated by the Nonconformist — the 
declaration of Mr. Bright at Birmingham, in 1858, 
in favour of the " widest possible suffrage that the 
ingenuity of man can devise,'' was but an iteration 
of his sentiments at the outset of public life. But 
how is it that such opinions are systematically 
hushed up and suppressed, when Mr. Bright rises 
to plead for what he terms moderate measures of 
reform in the House of Commons? Here, how- 
ever, I close my narrative for the present. It 
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remains only to take a brief survey of the ground 
passed over. 

The proposition with which the Chapter started 
was— ^Dissent identified and in alliance with Demo- 
cracy. That proposition, I venture to think, has 
been fully demonstrated. In the first place, the 
records of the Nonconformist newspaper established 
that proposition. In the ^cond place, I have shown 
that the British Anti-State-Church Association was 
but the creature of the Nonconformist. Thirdly, 
I have adduced evidence which identifies the teach- 
ing of that Association with the teaching of the 
Nonconformist. From that evidence it follows, I 
maintain, that in its representative organisation, 
Dissent, in its very essence and nature, is not only 
revolutionary, but democratic and committed to 
democracy. Its principles and objects are perfect 
equality — ^the perfect equality of all religious deno- 
minations, and the perfect equality of every indivi- 
dual adult citizen, before the law. All the distinctive 
rights and privileges of the Established Church are 
to be extinguished, on the one hand ; and on the 
other, the sufiErage is to be granted as an inalienable 
birthright, as one of the natural rights of man, to 
every single person of adult age, not debarred by 
civil disabilities of his own creation. Are not such 
principles and objects, then, revolutionary ? Are 

V 2 
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they not, I will not say the manifestation, bat the 
embodiment of democracy ? By what chapter and 
verse of our history and laws can such principles 
and objects be made to appear either lawful or con- 
stitutional ? But whilst the perfect equality of all 
religions, before the law, and the subversion of the 
Established Church, or the separation of Church 
and State, to produce that equality, is the first 
principle and object of Dissent, it is by the policy 
of perfect equality in civil rights that those prin- 
ciples and objects are to be compassed. It is by 
an invasion upon the Act of 1832 that the nussion 
of Dissent is to be fulfilled. It is the creed of 
Chartism that is to lead to a consummation of the 
Anti- State-Church confession. On this subject, I 
would again refer to the quotations from the pro- 
ceedings of the British Anti-State-Church Asso- 
ciation, in the years 1847, 1848, 1851, 1852, 
1858, 1856, and 1857. As, then, it is by organic 
democratic innovations upon the constitution of 
Parliament in all its three component parts — the 
Sovereign, the Peers, and the Commons — that the 
objects of the Anti-State-Church party are to be 
realised, so will it be found that that party has been 
mixed up in all the democratic movements of the 
last thirty years. Mr. Miall and Mr. Bright were 
conspicuous among the authors and founders of the 
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Nonconformist ; and as the latter has avowed his 
agreement with the former on the State-Church 
question, so he has confessed to entertaining no 
objection whatsoever to the widest possible exten- 
sion of the franchise. Mr. Miall and Mr. Bright 
were also conspicuous among the authors and 
founders of the Complete SufiErage Union. That 
movement, again, was accessory to the Chartist 
movement, or rather it was the Nonconformist which 
supplied the same fundamental principles for both 
movements* What was it, except Dissent, which 
constituted the flower and strength of the National 
Beform Association ? It was also dissenting levies 
which recruited the ranks of the ballot-mongers. 
And to all those democratic movements dissenting 
chapels, dissenting pulpits, dissenting ministers, 
lent their willing, their best services. To draw any 
distinctions, indeed, between those movements and 
that of the British Anti-State-Church Association, 
is to distinguish between results wholly similar and 
identical The Complete Suffrage movement was 
not one whit more democratic than the Anti-State- 
Church movement Their fields of action are 
different — one being directed against the civil, the 
other against the ecclesiastical, institutions — ^but 
both alike are directed against the British Consti- 
tution, and both alike subserve the cause of 
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Democracy. What wonder, then, that the same 
organs, the same individuals, the same organisa- 
tions, are enlisted in the common service of both ? 
— that the Anti- State-Church Dissenter is invariably 
a Democrat, and the Democrat is as invariably an 
Anti- State-Church Dissenter? 

But the inner mysteries of dissenting policy have 
also been disclosed. We have been admitted not to 
any partial glimpse, but to a full broad view of the 
secret workings of the Anti-State-Cburch party. 
When the Nonconformist preached up the new 
crusade in 1841, the enterprise appeared desperate. 
Sir B. Feel had just reached the topmost pinnacle 
of a noble and supreme ambition. The Church and 
Constitutional party were exalted to greatness, only 
too high to be safe. Dissent and Democracy 
emitted but faint and fitful gasps, the flickering 
flashes of quivering decay. The spirit seemed 
departing ; first of all, therefore, it was Mr. Miall's 
mission to tend the invalid, to minister fit medicine 
and sustenance, to restore vigour and strength, and 
then summon the new powers to their high vocation. 
With this view he devoted himself to the circula- 
tion of democratic principles, the first elements of 
the new confession, which was to embrace all the 
articles of the common creed of Dissent and Demo- 
cracy* Up to the year 1853, even, the mission of 
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the British Anti-State-Ghurch Association was but 
to complete the work of tuition and organisation, 
dictated by Mr. Miall in the Nonconformist of 1841 , 
1842, 1848, and 1844» When that work was done ; 
when the new creed had been propagated in all the 
large and populous districts; and when its pro- 
moters had satisfied themselves that the masses 
were on their side, and would, if they had power, 
support the Anti-State-Church movement ; then Mr. 
Miall and his coadjutors established a parliamentary 
and an electoral committee, in connection with the 
British Anti- State- Church Aasociation, to manage 
Parliament and the constituencies. But their main 
object was the extension and reduction of the fran- 
chise, and the lowering of the standard rather than 
the extension of the sufiGrage. Thus, power was to 
be conferred on the multitude — on those classes, in 
particular, who had imbibed Anti-State-Church 
principles, as it was believed, and who had been 
instructed beforehand to use power, when acquired, 
in vindication of such principles. Not to alarm 
those already the depositaries of power, the old 
system of organic reforms in Church and State was 
abandoned ; instalments were asked for, — such, how- 
ever, as not to satisfy, but to beget a craving for 
more, and such as would confer both the will and 
the power to effect other changes. It was no longer 
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against the Established Church as a whole, or 
against the Bishops, that Dissenters and Democrats 
bent their energies, but against Church Rates. 
Mr. Hume's schemes of reform were discarded, and 
Lord John Bussell's were adopted. For Lord John 
and the Whigs surrendered '* finality " in 1852; but 
this surrender of the permanent settlement of 1832 
was not the first nor the last act of apostasy of 
Whiggism. On the question of Church Bates, 
however, the Whigs, or, at all events, the Whig chiefs 
stood firm, and if the cause of Church Bates stood 
in need either of defence or elucidation, I would 
commit its safe custody to the guardianship of Lord 
John Bussell*s speeches, between the years 1833 
and 1859. Whilst, then, the principles and objects 
of Dissent were essentially democratic; whilst indeed 
Dissent and Democracy were identified and allied 
together in the British Anti-State-Church Associa- 
tion, and were, in fact, but different names for the 
same principles and the same objects ; the policy of 
Dissent underwent a change, between 1844 and 
1859. The wholesale principle of innovation was 
exchanged for the retail principle. No one of the 
six points of the Complete SufiGrage Union or of 
Chartism, not a single article of the Anti-State- 
Church creed was abandoned ; but the whole were 
no longer demanded at once. A £0 franchise 
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was substituted for the six points, and Church- 
Bate abolition for State-Church abolition. And 
by conceding the former, the Whigs became accom- 
plices in the plots of the Democrats, for a £(i 
franchise is only a means to an end, the first step 
down the inclined plane which leads to Chartism 
and Democracy, as well in ecclesiastical as in civil 
affairs. But, as was before observed, the apostasy 
of the Whigs from the settlement of 1832, was not 
their last act of the kind. The events of 1859 
will introduce us to another repetition dt that 
renegaSism, which in 1835 turned its back upon the 
Irish Church, and in 1852 turned its back upon the 
final settlement of 1832, on reform. That third 
act of apostasy, however, marks another epoch in 
the history of Dissent and political parties. I shall, 
therefore, reserve my account of it for the next 
chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 

FROM 1859 TO THE PRESENT TIME. 



DiaetffS BOTH IDENTIFIED WITH, AND ALLIED TO, LIBERALISM. 

I HAVE now arrived at a period so recent, that I 
may safely appeal to the memories of my readers to 
fill np any hiatus in my own narrative. Nothing is 
more curious and instructive, however, than the 
strange eventful history of 1859. In the first place. 
Lord Derby's Ministry made a fruitless effort to 
settle the church-rate controversy. The Abolition- 
ists could hardly be expected to support a compro- 
mise ; the Whigs were in opposition, and therefore 
factious ; and the extreme section of the Conservative 
party held aloof. The consequence was the rejec- 
tion of the Ministerial Bill by the majority of eighty- 
three. Soon after, in accordance with the sentiments 
expressed by Mr. Disraeli in 1851, a Conservative 
Beform Bill was introduced, the chief provisions of 
which were to retain the £10 franchise in boroughs; 
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to lower that of coanties to the same standard ; to 
transfer fifteen seats, but not to disfranchise any 
constituency wholly ; and to extend the suflfrage in 
boroughs by educational, lodger, savings bank, and 
other " fancy franchises/' The fate of this measure 
is well known. Lord John Bussell carried a factious 
resolution, which preyented a discussion of the Bill 
on its own merits on the second reading, and caused 
another general election. The great objection, how- 
ever, to the Conservative Reform Bill, was its stop- 
ping short at the d£10 franchise ; its fixing t&at as 
the lowest standard of an occupation franchise, and 
reducing the counties to the same standard, with 
the idea of making the Bill a final and permanent 
settlement, so far as mere occupation and the privi- 
lege of voting were connected. And nothing proves 
the salutary precaution of fixing that as the lowest 
standard, better than the hostility kindled thereby 
among the various democratic factions. Mr. John 
Bright himself admitted that such a plan would oppose 
an infinitely stronger barrier to future democratic in- 
novations than a £5 or £6 borough franchise. And 
as all Beform bills are merely regarded in the light 
of instalments, such, at all events, as come short of 
Complete Suffrage or Chartism, is it to be wondered 
at, that the idea of fixing the occupation franchise at 
£10, and never again tampering with it, excited the 
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irrepressible wrath of all those, who had for years 
looked forward to universal or manhood 8ii£&age, the 
ballot, electoral districts, triennial or annual parlia- 
ments, and the payment of representatives, as to the 
only panacea for popular grievances in this kingdom ? 
Having thus committed themselves to Democracy 
in civil matters by leading on the Badicals against 
Lord Derby's Reform Bill, the Whigs began to 
drift before the same gale on ecclesiastical questions 
also. It was in 1859 that Sir J. Trelawny's Bill 
achieved its greatest success, the second reading 
being carried by no less than seventy-four votes, in 
a House of 410 members. On this occasion. Lord 
Palmerston acted as he had done since 1856 — ^he ab- 
stained from voting ; and Lord John Russell followed 
the example, but for the first time. By the time of the 
general election, however. Lord John RusselVs life- 
long convictions on church-rates, all his emphatic 
and repeated protests against unconditional aboli- 
tion, had vanished before the chance of a new 
coalition with Dissent and Democracy, and a return 
to power. It was on the City hustings that he first 
threw overboard the Jonah of church-rates. This 
was the form of his recantation : — " Being of opinion 
that the maintenance of the present law is not 
good for the country, that it produces much heart- 
burning, that in the view of Dissenters it is objec- 
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tionable on the ground of conscience, and that they 
have a dislike to the payment of these rates, I am 
of opinion that, providing means can be found for 
such voluntary collections as may be useful, church- 
rates ought to be abolished altogether." But in 
the county of Huntingdon his renegadism was more 
rampantj and more shameless. " A gentleman,'' he 
exclaimed, " seemed to be of opinion that I am not 
in favour of abolition of church-rates. I tell you I 
am.'' Surely the gentleman's mistake was a par- 
donable one after the emphatic protestations of Lord 
John to the contrary, not only in 1836, 1858, and 
1854, but only the year before, in 1858. The case 
of Lord John was that of the apostle, whose speech 
bewrayed him, and whose denial stood in need of 
cursing and swearing, and then could hardly gain 
credence. The Willis's Booms Compact, indeed, 
proved fatal to church-rates. There at length %n 
alliance had been patched up between all the sec- 
tions of Liberalism. The mighty rivals, Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John Bussell, were recon- 
ciled to each other, and to the Democrats, whilst 
the latter in turn — Mr. Bright, Mr. Cobden, Mr. 
Baines, Mr. Berkeley, &c. — were for the moment 
conciliated by the promise that the next Liberal 
Ministry should be constructed on a much wider 
basis, so as to make room for a fair quota of aspi- 
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ring Democrats. Two other sops were thrown out 
to the Cerberus of Democracy — ^the pledge of a 
Beform Bill, which should satisfy its greedy maw, 
and the surrender of church-rates — another instance 
of that indissoluble union existing between demo- 
cratic encroachments in State and in Church. 
When, therefore, Sir J. Trelawny re-introduced his 
Abolition Bill in the second session of 1859, and 
immediately subsequent to the accession of Lord 
Palmerston's Ministry, not only Lord Palmerston 
and Lord John Bussell, but the Cabinet as a whole, 
deserted the Church, and gave to Sir J. Trelawny 
their unconditional support. To Lord Palmerston's 
Ministry, therefore, appertains the sole honour and 
credit of having been the first and the only Ministry 
in its corporate capacity, to abandon church-rates 
unconditionally and totally, and thus, according to 
Lord John Bussell himself, to compromise not only 
the principle and position of the Established Church, 
but the safety and stability of the aristocracy and 
monarchy as well. 

In justice to themselves, I cannot re&ain from 
laying before my readers the reasons alleged in 
justification of such perfidy by the principals in the 
act. Lord Palmerston said, " I think I have never 
before voted for a Bill of this description'' (Sir J. 
Trelawny's) ; but " I shall give my deliberate vote 
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in Bupport of the Bill before the House* If it had 
been possible to continue that system, under which 
that object (maintenance of churches) is accomplished 
by a rate, I should have preferred that that system 
should be adhered to, but I cannot set my indi- 
Tidual preferences against the force of public 
opinion." Sir G. C. Lewis said : — *' As it seems true 
that in attempting to maintain the existing system 
of church-rates, we shall only be continuing a fruit- 
less struggle, I am prepared to give my vote for the 
second reading of the Bill*" Lord John Bussell said 
— " The right honourable gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) 
says, that if we maintain that church-rates are 
utterly unjust and intolerable, we shall be justified 
in voting for the second reading of the present Bill. 
I make no such assertion, nor do I understand that 
my noble friend (Lord Palmerston) has made any 
such assertion. I do not think there is injustice 
in church-rates. We say, looking at the state of 
public feeling out of doors, and looking at the 
feeling of this House, that it will be better and 
safer for the Church to rely upon the voluntary 
offerings of the people, than to continue a com* 
pulsory rate, which is disliked by almost all classes 
of the community.'' But what is public opinion 
and public feeling ? Contrast this theory of public 
opinion on church-rates as measured by the division 
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lists in 1859, I860, 1861, 1862, and 1863« How- 
ever, whilst disclaiming any change of opinion; 
whilst declaiming, in fact, against the wrong and 
injustice of abolition, the Whig leaders in 1859 
changed their votes in favour of abolition. The 
Whigs, indeed, may claim to have discovered a new 
principle in morals. They are the only penitents in 
whose case conviction is not the forerunner or the 
concomitant of conversion. With them the latter 
change anticipates and supersedes the former. But 
notwithstanding this wholesale apostasy of the Whig 
chiefs, Sir J. Trelawny^s majority was less than be- 
fore. On the former division it was 74; on this 
occasion it had dropped to 70. Thus the same year 
which saw the flood-tide of abolition at its height, 
saw also the waves receding. From that division on 
the second reading in the second Session of 1859, 
the ebb-tide has set in more and more strongly, till 
the majority on Sir J. Trelawny's Bill has faded 
away faster than it rose. In supporting that mea- 
sure, in 1859, 1 may add, that Mr. Baines confessed 
that "in discussing the question of abolition, he 
thought it only fair and right to say that he stood 
up avowedly as a Dissenter, and as one of those who 
did not approve the union of Church and State." 

One of the means most effective to the change 
just remarked was doubtless the appointment this 
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year of a Select Committee of Peers, on the motion 
of the Duke of Marlborough, to inquire into the 
operation of the law and practice of Church Bates. 
Preposterous as it would be to affirm that any new 
light was cast upon the question by this committee, 
in presence of what has been advanced in this nar- 
rative, it is quite certain that to the majority of 
persons the disclosures made before the select com- 
mittee by Dr. Foster and Mr. S. Morley, the Chair- 
men respectively of the Parliamentary and Electoral 
Committees of the Liberation Society, were entirely 
novel and equally astounding. Still, nothing was 
elicited which had not been professed again and 
again within the House of Commons, from the 
first session of the first Beformed Parliament, 
in 1833, downwards, and nothing half so startling 
as much that was published on authority in the 
^' Proceedings of the first Anti- State-Church Con- 
ference '' in 1844. In fact, to those who have read 
the extracts before given from the Nonconformist, 
the evidence of Dr. Foster and Mr. S. Morley 
before the Select Committee of the Peers, in 1859, 
will read as something altogether stale and flat, if 
not unprofitable. But as the latest confession, and 
from the lips of two of the chief potentates of 
democratic Dissent, the subjoined extracts may 
possibly repay perusal. 
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The Duke of Marlborough, Chairman; July 18th, 
1859 ; — Mr. Samuel Morley, examined : — 

" Q. 766. In fact, this question of Church Rates, 
as you present it, is but a small point altogether, as 
compared with the great question of the separation of 
Church and State?— [Answered in the affirmative.] 

Q. 763. You have stated that there is a strong 
opinion on the part of Dissenters that Church Bates 
ought to be abolished, even as applicable to Church- 
men?— YES, CLEARLY. 

Q. 764. Would that apply to all Dissenters ? 
— ^With very few exceptions, probably it would. 

Q. 772. Still, do you look upon the aboli- 
tion of Church Rates as taking off one link in 
the connection of Church and State ?— UNQUES- 
TIONABLY. 

Q. 773. And a step in the direction of that 
ultimate object which it is desired to attain for 
the promotion of the interests of religion ? — I 
quite think so. 

A. to Q. 797. I have no hesitation in saying 
that, if a Bill were introduced into the House of 
Commons to-night, the object of which would be to 
charge upon Churchmen the support of their own 
places of worship, there would be opposition to 
it commenced to-morrow which would be fatal to 
the measure. 
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A. to Q. 842. I merely meant to refer to the 
fact that there is in every constituency a represen- 
tative body of the views which I have put before 
this Committee. The particular Society to which 
reference has been made, has correspondents in 
every constituency, and there is a degree of co- 
operation with them, not on behalf only, I beg the 
Committee to believe, of mere noisy talkers, but of 
earnest, thoughtful persons, in every constituency 
and in every moderately large town ; and there is a 
course of action which candidates understand per- 
fectly wellj and which is found to be operative on 
this particular question. 

Q. 844. Does your Society send down in- 
dividuals into different parishes in the country? 
— Not frequently/' 

The Duke of Marlborough, Chairman; July 26th, 
1859 ; — Charles James Foster, LL.D., examined : — 

" Q. 1507. May I ask what the objects are which 
your Society have in view? — We wish to what ia 
commonly called separate the Church from the State. 
We ivish to take away all funds and property with 
which the State has endowed any religious denomina- 
tion whatever. We wish also to free all denomina- 
tions of persons who may happen to be under 
special legislation, on religious grounds, from such 
special legislation. 

2 
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Q. 1611. Do you include tithes ?— YES. 

Q. 1519. Suppose that persons not conforming 
to the Church were exempted from the payment of 
Church Bates, would that satisfy the body of Dis- 
senters ?— I THINK NOT. 

Q. 1522. Do you think it is consistent with the 
principles of civil and religious liberty, for one part 
of the community who entertain one view, to force 
that view upon another portion of the community 
who do not entertain it ? — No ; certainly not. 

Q. 1523* Is not that the course taken by your 
Society ? — Hardly that. 

Q. 1551. Then, in fact, all endowments for 
Dissenting meeting-houses are quite as much public 
property as endowments of the Church of England ? 
— Under that condition they would be. 

Q. 1613. Is it your impression that in the election 
of Members of Parliament there was any particular 
activity in the Parliamentary Committee as to those 
elections ? — ^Undoubtedly ; it is part of our duty. 

Q. 1664. I understand the Society for the 
Liberation of Beligion have formed no definite idea 
as to what would be the objects to which the pro* 
perty of the Church should be applied ? — ^I do not 
suppose that the Society considers that any part of 
its business. 

Q. 1667. In facty it is rather an object which 
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is held out as one of the intentions of the Society, 
than anything that they have substantially made up 
their minds upon ? — ^I do not admit that . . . Sup- 
posing our Society to continue, the accomplishment 
of our object will come before long. 

Q. 1678. That is to say, you look upon the 
Episcopalians merely as tenants of the ecclesiastical 
edifices, without paying rent for them ? — Yes. 

Q. 1679. I believe I am right in saying that the 
view you entertain of Church Bates is, that a settle- 
ment of the Church Bate question would by no 
means settle the objects you have in view, but that 
there are ulterior objects which you also wish to see 
accomplished, even although the question of Church 
Bates were settled to-morrow ? — ^YES. 

Q. 1684. You are aware that the great fathers of 
Evangelical Dissent in England have been opposed 
to the separation of Church and State ? — ^Yes. 

Q. 1688. Asked whether the original desire to 
see the separation of Church and State was likely 
to have been connected with any political move- 
ment ? — ^I think it not at all unlikely. 

Q. 1691. I think the Committee understands 
that you give it quite as your impression, that if 
the Church Bate question were settled to-morrow, 
it would not tend to produce what I may call peace 
between the Established Church and the body of 
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Evangelical Dissenters? — It could not be regarded 
as settling questions in which we feel that we have 
an interest. 

Q. 1701. With regard to secularization, do you 
consider the tithes now held by the ecclesiastical 
bodies to be national property ? — ^YES." 

But though no new information was elicited by 
the Select Committee of Peers, it answered a great 
purpose, nevertheless. It brought home to both 
Houses of Parliament and to the public the pro- 
found conviction that no terms could be made, no 
compromise effected, not even a temporary truce 
arranged, with the Anti-State-Church party. The 
rankness of its bigotry and exclusiveness shuts the 
door of reconciliation. Singularly enough, whilst that 
exposure was being prepared, the Church's enemies 
were engaged pretty much in the same sport as the 
brutal Emperor of Home — ^in fiddling, by anticipa- 
tion, over the ruins of the Established Church and 
our free constitution. 

It was at the fifth Triennial Conference in June, 
1859, that the Liberation Society appeared in its 
gayest colours. Never before did so many Radical 
M.P.s. meet under the patronage of the Anti-State- 
Church Association, and among them were Mr. E. 
Baines, Sir Morton Peto, and last, but not least, 
Mr. James Stansfeld, the friend and associate of 
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him who, in the nineteenth century, discovered the 
"Theory of the Dagger/' Such is the society 
mixed up in, shall I not say, this conspiracy to 
assassinate the Established Church and the British 
Constitution ? At this Conference the following 
episode occurred : — The Rev. W. Bohinson, of 
Cambridge, having exclaimed — ** Let it be known 
that the State-Church robs the Queen of the right 
of private judgment — ^that it is perilous to Pro- 
testantism and injurious to religion — ^that they 
believed it to be an evil system, which brought 
many of their neighbours to ruin,'* proposed to 
tack on to a certain resolution this addendum, 
'^ And at the same time this Conference would 
express an earnest hope that the Executive Com- 
mittee will find it practicable to bring the great 
question of Church and State before the Legis- 
lature at an early day.'* Hereupon rose the 
Nestor of Dissent, Mr. Miall, and thus appeased 
the angry elements, — "The real fact is, there is a 
difference of opinion, possibly, between some mem- 
bers of the Conference, with respect to the wisest 
mode of accomplishing the great object of the 
Society. State-Churchism consists in the mainte- 
nance of certain principles that we believe to be 
antagonistic to the grace, truth, and life of the 
Gospel, and the embodiment of those principles in 
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certain laws and practices prevalent in the realm. 
And the separation of the Church from the State, if 
I understand it aright, is the abrogation of the laws 
in which those principles are embodied. Owrfrimi 
wishes us to take a faggot bound up ; we wish to 
take the faggot stick by stick. The only di£ference 
between him and us is a difference of mode in 
carrying our object into effect." Mr. Miall added, 
" The Liberal party had lost some votes at the last 
election, and this Association must, in some measure, 
suffer with that party's losses.'' Mr. F. Crossley 
'' believed that throughout the country, at any rate in 
the West Biding, for every Liberal voter who was a 
Churchman, there were three who were Dissenters.*' 
Sir S. Peto '^ had no hesitation in thoroughly iden- 
tifying himself with the Liberation Society." As 
another testimony to the position maintained so 
stoutly by Mr.W. J. Fox in 1857, and which has been 
so frequently brought before my readers, I shall 
append the resolution following — " That the Con- 
ference approves of the activity, vigour, and energy 
displayed by the Committee at the last two general 
elections (1857 and 1859), and urges the importance 
of continued effort to increase the number of repre- 
sentatives pledged to support the Society's parlia- 
mentary policy, and more especially it anticipates 
the increased responsibility, which will devolve 
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upon the friends of religious equality, wheUf by an 
extension of the franchise, political power will be 
given to large numbers, who, it is believed, will be 
prepared to employ it in furtherance of the Society's 
objects.*' Let Churchmen and GonstitutionalistB 
mark that resolution well. It was in the session of 
1859 that Mr. Dillwyn commenced his series of 
attacks upon Endowed Schools, his first motion 
being carried by 210 votes against 192. 

In 1860 the first event to be recorded was the 
reappointment of the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords, which published during the session 
a second volume of evidence and its report. In the 
Commons, one of the earliest measures introduced 
was the third amendment of the Whigs on the final 
settlement of 1882, the great characteristic of which 
amendment was the reduction of the borough fran- 
chise to £6, and the county to £10 occupiers. The 
distribution of seats it scarcely touched; but, though 
furiously attacked on this score, the Democrats 
were willing to accept it rather than Lord Derby's 
Bill. It was the concession of a j£6 franchise 
that constituted the attraction of the one over the 
other, and yet even Lord John Bussell's Bill was 
regarded as nothing more than an instalment, only 
appreciable because it would serve as a better 
groundwork for raising up the edifice of the Na« 
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tional Charter. As with the Appropriation Clause, 
however, in 1836, so with the question of Reform 
in 1859. Each served the purpose of reinstating 
the Whigs to office, but after one ineffectual and 
scarcely serious effort to give effect to their profes- 
sions, the Whigs abandoned both. One of the most 
remarkable episodes connected with the Beform 
Bill of 1860, was the disclosure made by Earl 
Grey. The Duke of Argyll, with characteristic 
assurance, having stated that Lord John Bussell 
had no personal desire to take up the subject of 
Beform, Earl Grey proceeded to extinguish both 
culprit and apologist thus : — " I am bound to say 
that I think the original difficulty on this subject 
arose from the fact which is, I believe, well known 
to all your Lordships, although it may never, 
perhaps, have been publicly stated — ^namely, that 
Lord John Bussell, as the head of the Cabinet, 
without any previous concert or communication 
with his colleagues, committed himself by expres- 
sing the opinion that the time was come when a 
change might be made in the measure of 1832. I 
believe when that announcement was made in 1851, 
it was not approved by any, or at least by more 
than one or two members of the Cabinet." After- 
wards, Earl Grey, having " freely acknowledged 
that he made a grievous mistake " in not resigning 
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at once, stated that he consented to remain in office, 
because he knew the Government was on the eve of 
falling, and that the Bill had not the remotest chance 
of passing. 

Here, then, we find the true source of Lord John 
Bussell's discarding of finality. In 1852 he found 
himself in extremis. To conciliate the Democrats 
he abjured finality. The measure of 1852 was a 
piece of private speculation on his part, not approved 
of by his Cabinet The Bill of 1854 was but the 
sequence to that of 1852. And the Bill of 1860 
was at once a consummation and a contradiction of 
both. Such is the story of Lord John Russell as a 
Beformer on the non-finality basis. The year 1860, 
however, saw the line of operations against the 
Church considerably extended. Mr. Dillwyn again 
headed the invasion upon the Endowed Grammar 
Schools ; the Bible Printing Patent was attacked by 
Mr. Baines; and Mr. Locke King introduced his 
" Liberty of Religious Worship Bill," which struck 
at the very root of the parochial system. The two 
latter assaults were foiled, and a Bill, the joint 
production of Lord Cranworth and Sir Hugh 
Cairns, was passed to meet Mr. Dillwyn's com« 
plaints. By this Bill it is enacted that no child 
shall be compelled to receive instruction in the 
doctrines of the Established Church, whose parents 
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object to the same, except when the terms of en- 
dowment expressly provide that such should be 
done. ilr. Hadfield introduced his Qualification 
for Offices Bill, which having passed the Commons 
without discussion, was intercepted in the Lords. 
Mr. Hadfield's object is none other than the repeal 
of the Declaration required of all officials of the 
Crown and Municipal authorities, in lieu of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, as was related in 
Chapter I. That Declaration was drawn up by 
Sir E. Peel, and fully approved of by Lord John 
Bussell. Dissenters, however, as usual, having in 
1828 obtained many and precious privileges upon 
certain conditions, now seek to retain the privileges 
and abrogate the conditions. 

But the field of action upon which the supreme 
efforts of the Anti-State-Church party were ex- 
hausted, was the abolition of Church Bates. 
The business of petitioning was conducted on a 
fabulous scale. Thus ran the summons : " Up, 
friends, and at them. The moment for action has 
arrived. Be quick. Let no grass grow under your 
heels. Lose not a day. Oet your petitions from 
every congregation, and let two petitions be sent 
within a fortnight from each place, one to the 
House of Lords, the other to the House of Com- 
mons. Sweep the congregations. Obtain signa- 
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tares, both male and female." Every means, in 
short, was used to erase from the memory of the 
Commons the recent revelations before the Select 
Committee of the Lords. All, however, was vain 
as Dame Partington's mop to stem the flow of the 
Atlantic. On the second reading of Sir J. Tre- 
lawny's Bill, his last majority of seventy fell to 
twenty-nine, and on the third reading that majority 
dwindled down to a solitary unit — ^to nine. Sir 
G. C. Lewis, as nsnal, voted for, but spoke against 
abolition. " The views," said he, " which I on 
former occasions enumerated, I still retain upon 
this subject, although I confess I have lost my 
fedth in the probability of any reasonable compro- 
mise being e£fected. I have, therefore, come, reluc- 
tantly, I must admit, to the conclusion, that the 
best course to pursue is to vote for the second read- 
ing of the Bill which the honourable baronet has 
introduced." Mr. Bright said, " I am not about to 
try to take you in by allowing you to suppose that 
I agree with you as to a State Establishment for 
teaching religion. I agree on that abstract, ques- 
tion with Mr. Miall and the Liberation Society.'' 
Did any person ever doubt that? Having been 
carried up to the Lords a second time, no more 
than thirty-one peers could be induced to support 
it, although the Duke of Newcastle, after the ex- 
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ample of his colleagues, reiterated the sentiments of 
1858, and then voted for abolition. Lord Wensley- 
dale, however, made a statement that will repay 
repetition. " His noble friend (Lord Lyveden) sup- 
posed there was no legal obligation on the vestry 
to make a rate, and that the majority had the option 
to make it or not. There could not be a greater 
mistake. The duty to repair the churches was as 
old as .the time of Canute. The obligation on the 
parish, though enforceable by the spiritual courts 
only G)y interdict), was analogous to the obligation 
of parishes to repair roads, or counties to repair 
hedges. The Ecclesiastical Court could now en- 
force by censure of individuals as contumacious, 
but the remedy was difficult and expensive, and 
could not be practically effective." It is almost 
superfluous to add that the Whig Ministry followed 
on in the evil course of 1859. Vestigia nvlla re- 
trorsum, is the motto inscribed over the gulf of 
Democracy. One consolation, however^ remains. 
So long as the Established Church was honoured 
with the heartless support of Whiggism, Church 
Bates lost ground year by year. No sooner did 
Whiggism openly turn recreant, after the Willis's 
Booms' Compact, than the cause of Church Bates 
began to prosper, as it still prospers, despite the 
faithless hostility of the Whigs. 
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V 

But in one respect Dissent achieved a notable 
triumph, though of the Fyrrhus kind, which, if 
repeated, would prove ruinous. It forced Govern- 
ment, against its better reason, to abandon the idea 
of a religious census. Why ? We are driven to 
the inference that political Dissent is not the power 
it would have us believe it to be. At the annual 
meeting of the Liberation Society, the most note- 
worthy occurrence was a suggestion of Mr. Baxter, 
M.P., the same who was recently offered the post 
vacated by Mr. Stansfeld, M.P., to advocate the £Q 
franchise as a means of advancing the cause of the 
Liberation Society. Is not this the very object 
aimed at by Mr. Baines in proposing that reduc- 
tion? It was in 1860 that, at a Conference of 
Ministers of religion of all denominations with 
the council of the Ballot Society, it was resolved, 
*' That it is the duty of Ministers of religion to 
use all the influence in their power amongst the 
members of their churches and congregations, and 
in their respective neighbourhoods, to promote the 
adoption of the protection to the suffrage by means 
of the Ballot." What next ? Is the Ballot also 
a part of the Anti-State-Ghurch Gatechism for 
Sunday-schools ? Imagine a pious discourse on 
the Ballot, and yet I doubt not many a ser- 
mon has been preached upon that text, from 
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the pulpits of Dissenting chapels, by ''Ministers 
of religion ! " 

In 1861 the Church Bate struggle was renewed 
with even greater vigour and animosity. A series 
of Anti-Church-Bate conferences were held in the 
provinces, and a monster meeting in London. The 
Liberator urged that " it must be made patent to 
the least discerning politician, that the idea of per- 
petuating Church Bates is one which may be ban- 
ished to the region of political dreams, or be 
added to the catalogue of bygone political follies." 
At a meeting at Bristol, a stronghold of the Libe- 
ration Society, we are told that ''stress was laid 
upon the necessity for regarding the struggle as one 
between Liberalism and Conservatism, and for ob- 
taining the hearty co-operation of the Government." 
Accordingly, at the conference in London many 
Liberal M.P.*s were present, and amongst the rest 
Mr. James Stansfeld, one gentleman recommending 
Dissenters to make Church-Bate Abolition "the 
testing point of the Liberal Government." Finally, 
a committee was appointed, which sat daily, specially 
to manage the Abolition business, and a fund of 
£8,000 was placed at its disposal. Nevertheless, 
all these preparations availed nothing. When Sir 
J. Trelawny's Bill came on for its second reading, 
it was carried only by a majority of fifteen, in a 
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House of 551 members. On the third reading 
being proposed^ the ceremony was dispensed with. 
For the first time since the year 1854, the Abolition 
Bill was defeated in the House of Commons on its 
third reading in 1861. True, that defeat was only 
completed by the Speaker's casting vote — the ayes 
and noes being equal — each 274, but it was much 
more than a drawn battle. It was not only a dis- 
aster in itself to the Anti-State*Church party, but 
a prelude and an earnest of worse disasters to fol- 
low. The speeches of this year on the question 
were also remarkable, especially those of Lord John 
Russell, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Stansfeld. 

But observe the contrast in their speeches. Lord 
John Russell put the question on the lowest grounds 
of expediency. It was to purchase a truce, say of 
thirty years, that he would abolish Church Rates. 
And to vindicate that concession to Dissent, he has 
now made another discovery, that by abolishing 
Church Rates the Church itself would be both better 
and stronger ! He said, " The question is not one 
of mere abstract right ; it is what will be most for 
the advantage of the Church of England. If such 
be the case, then I say it would be a great advantage 
for the Church — and it is an object which those who 
wish well to the Church ought to promote — to get 
rid of this source of difference between Churchmen 
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and Dissenters. As in the case of tithes and the 
settlement of Church estates, 1 do not think any one 
in the House of Commons couldyfor the next thirty 
years at least, venture to make any proposition touch- 
ing Church property, if Church Rates were abolished, 
• • • • I know well what a Dissenting agitation 
is. I remember the Dissenters combined to put an 
end to the slave-trade, and afterwards to slavery, 
and I remember the number of papers they sent 
throughout the country to promote those praise- 
worthy objects. They will use the same machinery 
in this instance. At a general election the question 
will be fought upon every hustings, and the agita- 
tions will certainly be continued until Church Bates 
are finally abolished. But is it for the advantage of 
the Church that there should be this continual 
agitation ? Can it derive any benefit or advantage 
from the continuance of such an agitation for a 
period of five or ten years ?•*»*! believe 
that to be the case, but I do not believe that the 
existence of the Church depends on the existence 
of these Church Bates, and the sooner they are abo- 
lished the better it will be for the Church, and the 
stronger will be its foundations.'' 

But Lord John Bussell*s fond dream even of 
thirty years' quiet, was rudely dispelled by Mr. John 
Bright. To abolish Church Bates, it seems, so far 
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from bringing peace nearer, would involve us in war 
fiercer and more ruthless, in which no quarter would 
be given^ no account taken of the slain, so long as 
one single arm resisted. Abolish Church Bate, says 
Mr. Bright, by all means, for then we can march 
over the ruins of the outworks to the assault of the 
citadeL " I will tell the House,'' he said, " what 
Dissenters do object to, and how they feel in regard 
to this question. They feel it is a struggle for supre- 
macy. The Dissenters regard this matter as a matter 
of supremacy. It is not as a matter of twopence in 
the pound they regard it. It is really a question of 
supremacy, and of supremacy, too, on the part of a 
great Establishment, which is as much political as 
religious; against which their forefathers have 
fought, and against which they are still inevitably 
obliged to contend. * * * * I am not going to 
argue whether it is a good thing or not, but to show 
that this matter has made a great impression on the 
minds of the Nonconformists for generations past ; 
and therefore anything which binds them to a evbju' 
gation to your Chv/rch, gives it a supremacy , or 
enables it especially to exact money from them, is a 
thing to which it is impossible for them in any 
shape to assent. • • « * I assure the House 
in all sincerity, and I believe in my conscience that 
I speak only the literal truth — ^that every attempt 

F 2 
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to settle this question, by leaving any shred of 
Church Rate unrepealed, will be a failure, and that 
the Nonconformists themselves will never abandon 
this question until a complete victory is won/' 

To the same effect spoke Mr. J. Stansfeld. '* It 
had been said that the question of Church Bates, 
which in its inception was probably a question of 
conscience, had become a question of supremacy. 
He accepted the antithesis with this qualification, 
that the question of supremacy had been super- 
added to the question of conscience, which remained. 
He believed, indeed, that all schemes of compromise 
were vain, mischievous, and dangerous." 

So much for compromise, and so much, too, for the 
chance of peace, supposing unconditional abolition 
to be conceded. Is it not better, then, to leave those 
spoiled children of the Liberation Society their old 
bruised toy ? Why take away that, and give them 
another new one to bruise and break ? Surely the old 
damaged article is good enough for such perverse 
and naughty children. Other measures, however, 
of 1861, call for attention. Sir J. Trelawney appeared 
in a new character. For the special behoof of free- 
thinkers and Atheists he introduced an Affirmations 
Bill, which, however, fell to the ground. Mr. Had- 
field resuscitated the Qualification for Offices Bill, 
which again received its quietus in the Lords. Mr. 
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Dillwyn discovered another grievance in connection 
with endowed schools. His Trustees of Charities 
Bill provided that the trusteeship of such establish- 
ments should be divided between Dissenters and 
Churchmen, instead of remaining in the hands of 
the latter solely. In supporting Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. 
Lowe, as the organ of Government, went so far as 
to justify this claim by reason of the concession to 
the children of Dissenters made in the previous 
session in the joint bill of Lord Cranworth and Sir 
Hugh Cairns. " If Parliament," he argued, " saw 
fit to give the children of Dissenters this right, is 
it not reasonable and fair that there should be some 
one on the Board of Trustees to protect their inte- 
rests ? " Does not that argument very much remind 
one of the moderation of the Anti-State-Church 
party ? Is it not an instance of the old sophism 
termed acervus by the Bomans, in its incipient 
stages? However, neither Mr. Lowe nor Mr. 
Dillwyn, nor Ministerial support, availed to save the 
Trustees of Charities Bill. Another new measure 
of this session was Sir Morton Peto's Noncon- 
formist Burials Bill, framed at the special instiga- 
tion of the Liberation Society* But neither that 
Bill nor Mr. Locke King's Liberty of Religious 
Worship Bill, which was introduced for the second 
time, commanded any large amount of success. 
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Mr. Locke King's £10 County Franchise Bill was 
more fortunate — gaining 220 votes against 248. 

It was in this year that Mr. Baines, of Leeds, 
first brought forward his motion for the reduction 
of the Borough Franchise from £10 to £6 rental. 
A Dissenter of Dissenters ; a hereditary Anti-State- 
Church zealot ; bom and bred in the closest atmos- 
phere of political sectarianism ; it would be but a 
shallow view of Mr. Baines's motion to regard it 
simply as a Radical innovation upon the Act of 
1832, or as an engine of civil warfare only. To 
Mr. Baines and his coadjutors of the Liberation 
Society, the one great recommendation of a £6 
borough franchise, is that long ago pointed out by 
Mr. Miall, and adverted to in 1860 by Mr. Bright. 
It is that so forcibly represented by Mr. Austin* 
Every extension of the franchise in the direction of 
universal suffrage tends to introduce it farther. 
The jealousy and ambition of the excluded classes 
are inflamed at seeing those in no perceptible 
degree of higher grade in the social scale, enjoying 
the privilege. Hence a £6 borough franchise would 
soon take us to a lower level. Its retinue presently 
would comprise not only the Ballot, Universal 
Suffrage, Electoral Districts, Annual Parliaments, 
and the Payment of Delegates, but the Sep^ation 
of Church and State, as well. These, in fact^ are 
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the avowed objects both of Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Miall. To these principles they have both conse- 
crated their lives and labours, ever since the former 
canvassed his friends for funds, and the latter acted 
the part of commercial traveller, in 1840, with the 
view of starting the Nonconformist newspaper. 
But it is the £6 borough franchise of Mr. Baines 
by which those other ulterior designs are to be 
accomplished, and Mr. Baines is an accomplice in 
the plot. At its annual meeting this year, the Anti- 
State-Church Association threw off all disguise. 
Mr. Miall advised that " not one of the measures 
now before Parliament should be withdrawn, but it 
should be distinctly avowed that the main object of 
the Society is the separation of Church and State." 
Mr. J. Stansfeld, M.P., was another chief speaker. 
The Liberator of September, however, complained 
that when " Conservative politicians make zeal for 
the Church Establishment part of their stock in 
trade, the Liberal leaders are not yet convinced of 
the necessity for placing religious equality in their 
party programme." How the Liberation Society 
has since provided for the Liberal party will appear 
by and by. 

In the Liberator of November, occurs a brief 
obituary notice, which may be interesting to those 
who remember the events I have narrated between 
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1840 and 1850. "The late William Sharman 
Crawford," we are informed, "was one of the 
earliest of the friends of the Liberation Society, 
and was not ashamed to unfold the separation flag 
in Parliament when the act was one that excited 
only ridicule, instead of alarm. And the latest 
communication received from him expressed a fear 
that the Society had not been of late sufficiently 
bold in the advocacy of its ultimate aims. We 
lament his loss at a time when he would probably 
have felt delight at the raging of a conflict involv- 
ing the triumph of principles, rather than the re- 
dress of grievances; and, as these first 'Libera- 
tors' one by one drop ofif, we the more earnestly 
call upon others to catch the falling colours, and 
hold them aloft with all the bravery of the first 
standard-bearers." 

Let us now revert to the incidents of 1862. 
Foremost amongst the Church's assailants appeared 
the redoubtable Mr. Hadfield, with his Qualification 
for Offices BiU, which again passed the Gommonsy 
only to be again rejected by the Lords. Mr. Dillwyn 
reintroduced, but withdrew, the Trustees of Charities 
Bill. The same remark holds good of Sir M. 
Peto's Burial Bill, though it differed from the bill 
of the year preceding. However, the interest taken 
in ecclesiastical polemics did not evaporate. It 
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was, in effect, concentrated npon Sir J. Trelawney's 
measure, which, on its second reading, was lost by 
a majority of one. Thus the reflux had set in at 
last in full force. First, the bill was lost in its third 
reading in 1861, by the Speaker's casting vote ; and 
then in 1862, in a House of 577 members, it just 
failed by one, on its second reading. But Sir J. 
Trelawney again brought forward his Affirmations 
Bill, though with no better result. Mr. Berkeley 
and the Ballot also turned up again, but carried with 
them only 126 votes. The truth is, a change of 
policy has come over the Democratic party. Since 
1841, Mr. Miall has inculcated a new creed, that 
a reduction of the franchise, and not the ballot, as 
was conceived before 1841, is the shortest and best 
path to Chartism, and to the separation of Church 
and State. And the correctness of that view may 
be deemed unquestionable, since Lord John Rus- 
sell abandoned finality in 1852, and still adhered 
to the same idea of lowering the borough franchise 
in 1854 and 1860. The Whigs having conceded 
the latter object, but not being as yet committed to 
the secret ballot, the sun of the latter is on the 
wane, whilst the former has become the adopted 
policy of the united democratic section. Many 
indications, however, now confirmed the probability 
of a closer relationship between Dissent and 
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Liberalism. One journal remarked that '' Dissent 
can make itself master of the situation, if it chooses, 
between itself and the Liberal party ; " adding that, 
if a certain policy be followed, " we have no fear 
but that these seats will be won to the Dissenters, 
and will not be lost to the Liberal party/' 

This year, Mr. Miall, having been editor and 
conductor from the first, became proprietor and 
publisher of the Nonconformist as well. A 
testimonial also was presented him, in the shape of 
£5,000, and a service of plate, as a token " of the 
appreciation by his friends of his services during 
the past twenty-one years, during the whole of 
which period he has conducted the Nonconformist 
This resolution may be regarded as the endorsement 
of all the views of the Nonconformist from its very 
origin. It shows, also, that Mr. Miall is considered 
at once the king and priest, the Moses and Aaron, 
the leader and spokesman, of the Anti-State-Church 
party. Mr. Bright*8 speech on the occasion has 
been already quoted in Chapter II., but besides 
Mr. Bright, the following M.P.s were present : Mr. 
T. Barnes, Mr. C. Gilpin, Mr. G. Hadfield, Mr. F. 
Crossley, Mr. P. A. Taylor, and Mr. J. Stans- 
feld, the two last being also the devoted admirers 
of another personage more notorious even than 
Mr. Miall — of Joseph Mazzini. Mr. Miall's new 
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position, it may be remarked, imparts to the Non- 
conformist somewhat more of the character of a 
commercial speculation. In this year a new Exe- 
cutive committee was appointed of the Libera- 
tion Society, which included the following choice 
variety — "Independents, Baptists; United Presby- 
terians, Quakers^ Unitarians, Wesleyan Methodists, ' 
Methodist Free Churchmen, and Primitive Metho- 
dists,'' — truly a catholic collection. The question 
of University Tests was also revived in a petition 
presented by Mr. Bouverie. Preparations were 
likewise begun for opening another campaign against 
that branch of the United Church established in 
Ireland. Among other publications of the Libera- 
tion Society, I find " The Registration Handbook 
for Counties and Boroughs, giving explicit informa- 
tion as to the steps necessary to be taken for a 
voter to be placed and kept on the register.^' At 
a conference of the Society at Bristol, one minister, 
after urging that "they should act by political 
means and political organisation," added that, " he 
would, however, assist the Society both in his con- 
gregation and in his Sunday-schooL^' 

But I hasten to the occurrences of 1863. Mr. 
Hadfield's Bill, supported by Mr. Gladstone, again 
sped its way through the Commons, to be again 
stopped in another place. Mr. Dillwyn's Trustees 
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of Charities Bill, " this very modest instalment of 
justice to Dissenters/' was again introduced, and 
again withdrawn. But a trifling circumstance in 
connection with this Bill requires clearing up. No 
sooner had Mr. Dillwyn announced its withdrawal^ 
than up rose Mr. Lowe, and read the hon. gentle- 
man a lecture on the impropriety of introducing it. 
Mr. Lowe " regretted very much that the Bill had ever 
been introduced, and was, therefore, glad that it was 
about to be withdrawn." Contrast this speech with 
the one quoted in 1861 upon the same subject, and 
by the same author. How is Mr. Lowe's regret in 
1863 to be accounted for? Was it that, like Fal- 
staff, he thought he might safely stab the Douglas 
when he was down and dead ? Sir M. Peto's Non- 
conformist Burials Bill was effectually stifled, but 
Mr. Gladstone gave it his vigorous advocacy. Sir 
J. Trelawney's Bill came up only for sentence more 
decisive than before. In a House of 564 members, 
the unconditional abolition of Church Bates was 
negatived by a majority of 10. On this occasion 
Sir J. Trelawney delivered a speech which deserves 
more than passing notice. ''He wished to say once 
for all, that the views he held when he was a very 
much younger man, had some time since materially 
altered. If he were about to found a new colony, 
he would leave all religions in a perfectly equal 
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positioiiy but it would be a very different thing, in 
an old country like England, to relax the bands by 
which the Church was held in subjection to the 
State, That opinion he had held for some time^ 
although undoubtedly he did formerly entertain 
different views, which, however, as he had already 
intimated, he had retracted/' If Sir J. Trelawney 
lives long enough, a similar recantation on the 
question of Church Bates may be expected. Mean- 
while, it is satisfactory to know that the cause of 
abolition has lost in him a patient, courteous, and 
highly-esteemed champion. Two new movements, 
however, added to the business of Parliament ; one 
directed by Mr. Dillwyn against the Irish Church, 
the other by Mr. Bouverie, against University Tests, 
and for the admission of Dissenters to the govern- 
ment and emoluments of the Universities, by the 
abolition of all subscription on taking the degree 
of M.A. Both motions were withdrawn; but with 
reference to Mr. Dillwyn's, I beg to append the 
emphatic protest of Sir George Grey : " The Irish 
Church,^' said he, " has existed for centuries, has 
become interwoven with the institutions of the 
country, and could not be subverted without a 
revolution. That revolution I, for one, am not 
prepared to recommend." What, then, is to be said 
of the Liberation Society, which seeks to subvert. 
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not only that branch of the United Church estab- 
lished in Ireland, but that which is established in 
England also, as well as the Scotch Establishment ? 
And is it not by means of Liberal politicians that 
the Liberation Society calculates upon effecting 
its purposes ? With respect, however, to Mr. Dill- 
wyn's motion, for a select committee to deal with 
the revenues of the Irish Church, on the appropria- 
tion principle, or rather, on the principle of impro- 
priation, and which has been re-introduced this ses- 
sion, is there no one to remind him of the Act of 
Union ? Is there no one to propose that the following 
enactment be read again, as it was in 1856, on a 
similar movement being headed by Mr. Miall ? 

" That it be the Fifth Article of Union, that the 
Churches of England and Ireland, as now by Law 
Established, be United into one Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, to be called the United Church of 
England and Ireland ; and that the Doctrine, Wor- 
ship^ Discipline, and Government of the said United 
Church shall be, and shall remain in full force for 
ever, as the same are by Law now Established for 
the Church of England ; and that the Continuance 
and Preservation of the said United Church, as the 
Established Church of England and Ireland, shall 
be deemed and taken to be an essential and funda- 
mental part of the Union ; and that, in like manner. 
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the Doctrine, Worship, Discipline, and Qoyemment 
of the Church of Scotland, shall remain and be pre- 
served as the same are now Established by Law, 
and by the Acts for the Union of the two Kingdoms 
of England and Scotland." 

Is there no one to remind Romanist M.F.s of the 
fearful oath they swear before taking their seats ? 

The Oath to be taken by Roman Catholics. 

" I, A. B., do sincerely promise and swear, that I 
will be faithful and bear true allegiance to her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, and will defend her to the 
ntmost of my power against all conspiracies and 
attempts whatever, which shall be made against 
her person, crown^ or dignity; and I will do my 
utmost endeavour to disclose and make known to 
her Majesty, her heirs and successors, all treasons 
and traitorous conspiracies which may be formed 
against her or them : And I do faithfully promise 
to maintain, support, and defend, to the utmost of 
my power, the succession of the crown, which suc- 
cession, by an Act, intituled, ' An Act for the 
further Limitation of the Crown, and better securing 
the Bights and Liberties of the Subject,* is and 
stands limited to the Princess Sophia, Electress of 
Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being Pro- 
testants ; hereby utterly renouncing and abjuring 
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any obedience or allegiance unto any other person 
claiming or pretending a right to the crown of this 
realm : And I do further declare, that it is not an 
article of my faith, and that I do renounce, reject, 
and abjure the opinion, that princes excommuni- 
cated or deprived by the Pope, or any other autho- 
rity of the See of Rome, may be deposed or mur- 
dered by their subjects, or by any person what- 
soever : And I do declare, that I do not believe that 
the Pope of Borne, or any other foreign prince, 
prelate, person, state, or potentate, hath or ought 
to have any temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, 
superiority or pre-eminence, directly or indirectly, 
within this realm. I do swear, that I will defend 
to the utmost of my power the settlement of pro- 
perty within this realm, as established by the laws : 
And I do hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly 
abjure any intention to subvert the present Church 
Establishment as settled by law within this realm : 
And I do solemnly swear, that I never will exercise 
any privilege to which I am or may become entitled, 
to disturb or weaken the Protestant religion or 
Protestant government in the United Kingdom: 
And I do solemnly, in the presence of God, profess, 
testify, and declare, that I do make this declaration, 
and every part thereof, in the plain and ordinary 
sense of the words of this oath, without any evasion. 
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eqnivocation, or mental reservation whatsoever. So 
help me God." 

Is there no one to remind the Jew of the oath he 
swears? 

The Oath of Persona professing the Jewish Religion. 

" I, A. B., do swear, that I will be faithful and bear 
tme allegiance to her Majesty Queen Victoria, and 
will defend her to the utmost of my power against 
all conspiracies and attempts whatever, which shall 
be made against her person, crown, or dignity ; and 
I will do my utmost endeavour to disclose and make 
known to her Majesty, her heirs and successors, all 
treasons and traitorous conspiracies which may be 
formed against her or them : And I do faithfully 
promise to maintain, support, and defend, to the 
utmost of my power, the succession of the crown, 
which succession, by an Act, intituled, 'An Act 
for the further Limitation of the Crown, and better 
securing the Bights and Liberties of the Subject,' 
is and stands limited to the Princess Sophia, 
Electress of Hanover, and the heirs of her body, 
being Protestants; hereby utterly renouncing and 
abjuring any obedience or allegiance unto any other 
person claiming or pretending a right to the crown 
of this realm : And I do declare that no foreign 
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prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate hath 
or ought to have any jurisdiction, power, superi- 
ority, pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or 
spiritual, within this realm. So help me God." 

Is there no one to remind those who made affir- 
mation, instead of swearing, of their affirmation ? 

The Affirmation of Quakers^ Moravians, Separatists, 
and persons who have ceased to be Qtiakers or 
Moravians. 

** I, A. B., do solemnly, sincerely, and truly declare 
and affirm, that I will he faithful and bear true alle- 
giance to Queen Victoria, and to her will be faithful 
against all conspiracies and attempts whatever, which 
shall be made against her person, crown, or dignity; 
and I will do my utmost endeavour to disclose and 
make known to Queen Victoria, her heirs and 
successors, all treasons and traitorous conspiracies 
which I shall know to be formed against her or 
them : And I wiU be true and faithful to the suc- 
cession of the crown, which succession, by an Act, 
intituled, ' An Act for the further Limitation of the 
Crown, and better securing the Bights and Liber- 
ties of the Subject,' is and stands limited to the 
Princess Sophia, Electress of Hanover, and the 
heirs of her body, being Protestants ; hereby utterly 
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renouncing and refusing any obedience or allegiance 
unto any other person claiming or pretending a 
right to the crown of this realm : And I do declare 
that no foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or 
potentate hath or ought to have any jurisdiction, 
power, superiority, pre-eminence, or authority, ec- 
clesiastical or spiritual, within this realm." 

Finally, is there no monitor to remind Liberal 
Churchmen of their oath ? 

"I, A. B.,. do swear, that I will be faithful and 
bear true allegiance to her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
and will defend her to the utmost of my power 
against all conspiracies and attempts whatever, 
which shall be made against her person, crown, or 
dignity ; and I will do my utmost endeavour to dis- 
close and make known to her Majesty, her heirs and 
successors, all treasons and traitorous conspiracies 
which may be formed against her or them : And 
I do faithfully promise to maintain, support, and 
defend, to the utmost of my power, the succession 
of the crown, which succession, by an Act, intituled, 
^ An Act for the further Limitation of the Crown, 
and better securing the Bights and Liberties of the 
Subject,' is and stands limited to the Princess 
Sophia, Elec tress of Hanover, and the heirs of her 

body, being Protestants ; hereby utterly renouncing 

Q 2 
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and abjuring any obedience or allegiance unto any 
pther person claiming or pretending a right to the 
crown of this realm : And I do declare that no foreign 
prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate hath or 
ought to have any jurisdiction, power, superiority, 
pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, 
within this realm. And I make this declaration upon 
the true faith of a Christian. So help me God." 

Consider, then, for a moment, the purport and 
scope of all those oaths and affirmations. Every 
member of Parliament, either swears, or affirms in 
the place of swearing, to defend the Queen against 
all conspiracies and attempts whatever, which shall 
be made against her person, crown, or dignity. 
Now the Queen is the supreme head of the Esta- 
• blished Church. Her coronation oath bound her 
** to preserve unto the bishops and clergy of the 
realm, and to the churches committed to their 
charge, all such rights and privileges, as by law do 
or shall appertain unto them, or any of them.*' 
The Act referred to, in all the formula of oaths and 
affirmations, enacts, that whosoever should succeed 
to the crown should join in the Communion of the 
Church of England as by law established. The 
title to the crown, therefore, is inseparably bound 
up with the maintenance of the Established Church 
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of England and Ireland, as well as of Scotland. 
Howy then, do those members of Parliament observe 
their oaths and afi&rmations to defend the Queen's 
person, crown, and dignity, against all conspiracies 
and attempts whatever, who support such motions 
as Mr. DiUwyn's relative to the Irish Church? 
How, again, do they defend the succession to the 
crown as limited by the Act referred to and by the 
Coronation Oath ? How far do they respect either 
that Act of Limitations, or the Acts of union 
between England, Ireland, and Scotland respec- 
tively, upon which the crown and dignity of the 
sovereign of thpse realms are made to depend? 
The Boman Catholic oath is, indeed, the most 
comprehensive and the most awful: but no Dis- 
senter of any kind, no Quaker, no Jew, no Infidel, 
no Atheist, takes his seat in the House of Com- 
mons without pledging himself, either by oath, or 
affirmation that stands for an oath, " without any 
evasion, equivocation, or mental reservation what- 
soever," to " preserve unto the bishops and clergy 
of the realm, and to the churches committed to 
their charge, all such rights and privileges, as by 
law do or shall appertain unto them, or any of 
them," when they swear or affirm that they will 
defend the Queen's person, crown, and dignity 
against all conspiracies or attempts whatever, and 
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that they will maintain^ support, and defend, to 
the utmost of their power, the succession of the 
crown, as defined by the Limitations Act. Lord 
John Bussell once elicited a round of cheering by 
calling poor Fergus O'Connor's notice to the oath 
he had taken. What a pity his Lordship's memory 
never recurred to his own oath, when, to spite Sir 
B. Peel, and get back to office in 1835, he put 
himself at the head of the Irish Bomanists, Protes- 
tant Dissenters, Democrats, and Whigs, ostensibly 
to carry the Appropriation Clause. And I would 
respectfully suggest that the same combination be 
reminded of their solemn oaths and affirmations 
whenever, as during the last and the present ses- 
sion, a motion be introduced to despoil and rob 
the bishops and clergy of the realm, and the 
churches committed to their charge, of such rights 
and privileges as by law do or shall appertain to 
them, or any of them. Above all, it is high time to 
define precisely the position of those M.P.s who 
not only subscribe to the funds of a society 
avowedly organised to strip the Established Church 
of all its rights and privileges, but who add the 
influence of their name and titles to their subscrip- 
tions. How is such conduct to be reconciled with 
the oaths and affirmations made by them on taking 
their seats as members of Parliament ? But what 
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shall be said of those M.P.S who, having accepted 
office under the Crown, have also made the Declara- 
tion referred to in the first chapter, as the substitute 
for the tests imposed by the Test and Corporation 
Acts? No wonder that Liberal politicians are so 
anxious to abolish tests, subscriptions, affirmations, 
and oaths, of every kind. But could any, except 
Liberal politicians, deliberately and wilfully bind 
themselves by certain tests, subscriptions, affirma- 
tions, and oaths, and then as deliberately and as 
wilfully violate both the spirit and the letter of 
those obligations ? Upon this subject, however, 
something remains to be said hereafter. 

Beverting from this quasi-digression to the ses- 
sion of 1863, only one more measure needs to be 
mentioned. Mr. Berkeley made another ineffectual 
attempt to carry his Ballot motion. In no previous 
session were so many motions brought forward 
adverse to the Established Church, but never 
before were her rights and privileges defended so 
resolutely and so successfully. A significant allu- 
sion to that effect is to be found in the Liberator of 
March. " Let it be observed, that, among domestic 
topics, scarcely any but ecclesiastical questions now 
excite attention, or create enthusiasm, either in or out 
of Parliament. Let it be noted further, that nearly 
all the ecclesiastical measures brought into Parlia- 
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ment affect unfavourably the legal and political 
statui of the Church of England." At the annual 
meeting of the Liberation Society, Mr. Deputy 
Fewtress " suggested that electoral committees 
should be formed in all parts of the country to 
promote the return of suitable candidates." This, 
in fact, is the most striking moral of the session of 
1863. It proved the utter hopelessness of prose-, 
cuting An ti- State- Church designs under the present 
Parliament. Preparations, therefore, were made at 
its close for renewing the contest under another 
and more obsequious Parliament. Scarcely had the 
session come to an end, when a new electoral policy 
was mooted. Scarcely was that idea bruited about, 
than measures were taken for maturing that policy, 
and giving to it the imprimatur of the Liberation 
Society. As a matter of course, the Noncon- 
formist took the lead in this movement. But the 
secret of that new electoral policy lies in the fol- 
lowing passage from a correspondent of the Free- 
man : — " We must make our nonconformity felt 
at the hustings. We have been too content to be a 
section of the Liberal party ; we must aim to be 
more a party of ourselves, and to make Liberal can- 
didates at the hustings, and Liberal governments in 
the House, neither of whom can afford to lose our 
support, feel that that support must be gained by 
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dome respect and deference to the principles and 
rights we hold dear and sacred." Subsequently, 
the same journal wrote as follows : — " Looking, 
then, at the Liberal class — ^both the candidates and 
the great majority of Liberal electors — our task is 
to convince them, first, that we have religious prin- 
ciples on the question of Church and State which 
admit of no* compromise, and which cannot on 
trivial grounds be held in abeyance. Next, that the 
creed of Beligious Equality, which many of them 
profess, and which probably almost all believe to be 
the right one, points to the same conclusion as do 
our religious principles. Are, then, Liberal mem- 
bers of Parliament and Liberal electors ripe for 
the attempt to convince them ? We are inclined 
to think they are." And later still, to this effect: — 
*' We should like to see Dissenters everywhere 
awakening to their duties in regard to the next 
election. It may well come next year; it can 
hardly be postponed till two more sessions are past. 
We are perfectly certain of an attempt on the part 
of Church Toryism to oust every influential Dis- 
senting member. No pains will be spared. A can- 
didate's being a Dissenter, or his even having 
fought the Dissenting battle heartily as a Church - 
man, will be the ground of bitter opposition ; and 
Liberal Church electors will be urged to put the 
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Establishment in the forefront, and to be shy of 
Dissenting candidates. Now, all this being obvious 
enough, what ought we to do ? We answer, to 
make our appeal at once to our fellow-electors. 
The great object we take to be to bring our case 
thoroughly before our fellow-electors — ^to let them 
know that the so-called Liberal party has ceased to 
be of any value to us ; that the advance of know- 
ledge on religious equality demands a new position 
for the Liberal party, and that till Liberal candi- 
dates and their friends accept that position, we will 
no longer accept them. We need not conceal that 
we mean to open more advanced parallels, but if 
the Liberals will not accept, and accept heartily, 
that of religious equality, we ought no longer to 
serve their guns." 

At length the practical meaning of all this counsel 
is brought before us. In November, 1868, a Special 
Conference was convened in London, for the purpose 
of submitting to its friends the views of the Execu- 
tive Committee in regard to the future parliamen- 
tary and electoral action of the Liberation Society. 
The report of a sub-committee appointed to con- 
sider the subject having been read by Mr. Miall, 
the following, among other resolutions, was passed : — 

" That this Conference requests the Executive 
Committee of the Society, immediately and energeti- 
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cally to employ all the legitimate means at their com- 
mand, to prevail on those parliamentary electors who 
concur in the general objects of the Society, hence- 
forth to make such demands on behalf of their prin- 
ciples as may be warranted by their strength on the local 
registers ; and, in the event of refusal, to withhold 
support from candidates for their suffrages." 

What the purport of that resolution really is, 
will appear from the following comments of the 
Liberator : — 

'* That policy, briefly stated, is this. It accepts 
as a fact that the present House of Commons will 
refuse to pass all measures having the establishment 
of religious equality as their object. It resolves to 
deprive the Tory party of the opportunities they 
have lately had of making political capital out of 
the defeat of an independent party, obliged to 
struggle against the apathy, if not the hostility, of 
the Government. It proposes an appeal from Par- 
liament to those who make parliaments ; and further 
proposes that the appeal shall not be delayed until 
a dissolution, but that the work of preparation shall 
be begun while there is time to prepare calmly and 
completely. 

** And that the friends of religious equality may 
not fight as those who beat the air, they must be 
animated and guided by a distinct and firm purpose. 
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That purpose, while springing from one principle, 
will manifest itself in varied ways. It will prevent 
Liberal candidates going into Parliament without 
inquiry into the worth of their Liberalism. It will 
compel attention to subjects which would otherwise 
be ignored* It will check the tendency to regard 
the 'letting in of a Tory' as a calamity for the 
prevention of which principle may be sacrificed and 
self-respect lost. It will e£fectually dispose of the 
pretensions of trimming politicians who wish for 
' an equitable settlement' of the Church-rate ques- 
tion, without pledging themselves to support the 
only measure by which it is ever likely to be 
settled. It will assert for Nonconformists, whose 
votes cannot be dispensed with, the right of insisting 
on an adequate equivalent. It will give promi- 
nence to principles too important to be always kept 
in the background for the convenience of parties 
or individuals; and, finally, it will give to the 
Liberal party a rallying cry which it sorely needs, 
and infuse into it a spirit of enthusiasm, the lack of 
which will sooner or later prove its ruin. 

" In the next place, let the fact be noted, that no 
such Quixotism is intended as that of seeking to 
pledge the whole Liberal party to the separation of 
Church and State, or to any other ' extreme' views. 
Nothing will be asked for which cannot be defended 
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on its own merits, and which may not be granted, 
even by those who are opposed to our * ulterior 
designs.' We tvant, and intend ultimately to have, 
religious equality ; hut we expect to get it by a series 
of instalments, and not by a coup de main. 

** In the third place, it is proposed that the de- 
mands of voluntaries on candidates for their suffrages 
shall vary according to their strength on Ihe register 
of the particular constituencies to which they be- 
long. They will ask for much only when their 
numbers entitle them to do so ; and they must do 
it all the more resolutely because of the number of 
constituencies where their numerical strength, or 
rather weakness, will oblige them to be content with 
comparatively littie ; the demand must be impera- 
tive, for if it be suspected that the whole thing is 
but brag and bluster, we shall meet with the refusal 
we deserve, and lose the influence we have^ instead 
of adding to its strength. 

** They who have made haste to prove that such a 
policy will ' overthrow the present Administration,' 
and will combine Tories and Liberals against the 
claims of Dissenters, surely prove too much for the 
cause they advocate; for if the Liberal party of 
the present day cannot hold together if there be 
insistance upon Church-rate abolition, open church- 
yards, open universities and schools, and the ex* 
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tinction of useless but offensive tests — why, then 
there is surely not much inducement to make 
sacrifices to keep it in existence ? 

" But we object in limine to such apprehensions, 
as being, to a large extent, groundless. We do not 
believe that the majority of Liberal candidates wiU 
rather forego the possession of seats in Parliaments 
than come up to a religious equality standard of 
so moderate a kind. Electoral experience rather 
proves that they wiUt fvithin reasonable limits, pay 
the requisite price^ in the shape of pledges deemed 
satisfactory by those whose suffrages they seek. 
And why should the price be fixed, as it too com- 
monly is, by the few, rather than the many — ^by 
those who are careless about great principles, instead 
of by those who deem them to be precious ? " 

Here, then, is the new Electoral Policy of the 
Liberation Society, cunningly adapted to ensnare 
every Liberal candidate. The pledge is to vary in 
proportion to the numerical strength of the Anti- 
State-Ghurch electors on the registers. But every 
single Liberal candidate is to be returned under 
some pledge or other to the Liberation Society. 
What those pledges may be in different cases cannot 
be precisely ascertained as yet, but " a religious 
equality standard of a moderate kind" includes 
'* Church-rate abolition, open churchyards, open 
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universities and schools, and the extinction of use« 
less but oflfensive tests/' That these, however, com- 
prise not all the measures upon which pledges will 
be required from Liberal candidates by the Libera- 
tion Society, is clear from the ** hints to electors " 
recently published by that Society, in which the fol- 
lowing among other "hints" are contained : — "The 
Irish Church Establishment has been condemned 
by the leaders of every section of the Liberal party 
during the last thirty years, and various attempts 
have been made to secure a redress of the grievance 
which its existence inflicts on the people of Ireland. 
As the discussion of the subject has now been re- 
commenced in Parliament, candidates may reason- 
ably be called upon to declare whether they will 
vote for the abolition of this worst of all the eccle- 
siastical establishments." But what matters a pledge 
more or less ! The same authority which marked 
out that " moderate standard of religious equaUty," 
candidly informs us, "We want, and intend ulti- 
mately to have, religious equality ; but we expect 
to get it by a series of instalments, not by a coup 
de main.** One instalment, therefore, is of no great 
consequence, it seems, but still Liberal candidates 
are forewarned that the full tale of bricks will have 
to be rendered. 

Such, then, is the last move of the Liberation 
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Society. Will Liberal candidates submit to such 
dictation ? Let the monthly organ of the Libera- 
tion Society reply. ** We do not believe that the 
majority of Liberal candidates wiJl rather forego 
the possession of their seats in Parliament^ than 
come up to a religious equality standard of so mode- 
rate a kind. Electoral experience rather proves 
that they wiU, tvithin reasonable Umits, pay the 
requisite price^ in the shape of pledges deemed 
satisfactory by those whose suffrages they seek." 
Such is the estimation of Liberal members in the 
opinion of the Anti-State-Church Party, who have 
for thirty years attached themselves more or less 
to that political party, and to which they look for 
the separation of Church and State ultimately. 

It only remains to notice that this new electoral 
policy was duly approved at the annual meeting of 
the Liberation Society in May, 1864, in the following 
resolution: "That the Council approves of the de- 
cision of the Executive Committee to confine its 
Parliamentary action to defensive purposes during 
the remaining term of the existing Parliament. 
That, recognising the necessity for coupling with 
that determination early preparation for the ap- 
proaching general election, the Council expresses 
its great satisfaction at the steps taken to secure 
the adoption of an electoral policy which will give 
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greater prommence than heretofore to the principles 
of religious equality, and will insist on a due reoog* 
nition of those principles, as a condition on which 
support will be afforded to Liberal candidates/' 

In the report of the Executive Committee there 
also occurs the following significant intimation: 
'' As a preliminary to other proceedings, the com. 
mittee have already compiled an electoral history 
of every constituency in the kingdom during the 
' last thirty years ; together with a statement of the 
votes of every member of the House of Commons 
on the principal ecclesiastical divisions of the pre- 
sent Parliament. They have also made some pro* 
gress in the collection of such local information of a 
recent date, as will enable them to afford any assist- 
ance which may be required by their friends in the 
several constituencies. It is to them that the com- 
mittee must mainly look for the action which will 
be needed to ensure the success of the suggested 
electoral policy. That success can be realised by 
no centralised agency, unsupported by wisely-con- 
ceived and well-sustained local effect. It is in the 
constituencies that the struggle will have to be car- 
ried on, and it is with individual electors that the 
issue must ultimately rest." 

Such then are the preparations of the Libera- 
tion Society for the approaching general election. 
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Proceed we now to notice the parliamentary 
events of this session. • One of the first was the 
Oxford University Test Abolition Bill, proposed by 
Mr. Dodson, the design of which, like Mr. Bou- 
verie's, is to admit Dissenters to the government 
and permanent emoluments of the Universities, 
although, at present, it is to apply to Oxford only. 
The second reading was carried by 210 votes to 
190, and the motion for going into committee by 
236 to 226. " The moral e£fect of admitting Dis- 
senters to the governing body of the University 
cannot but be considerable, and may be expected to 
lead to other and more important changes in their 
favour." Such is the comment of the Liberation 
Society on Mr. Dodson's Bill. Mr. Dodson's 
Bill, however, is the only ecclesiastical aggression of 
the session which has challenged a division. The 
present House of Commons is not to have another 
opportunity of administering rebufis to the Anti- 
State Church Party. Its thoughts and energies are 
now turned into another current — ^that of electoral 
rather than parliamentary action. I must remark 
however, that Mr. Dodson found his best man in 
Mr. Gladstone, whilst Sir W. Heathcote led the 
opposition to both. Mr. Locke King's motion for 
the reduction of the county franchise having been 
resuscitated, failed by 227 votes against 254, Lord 
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Palmerston's government at once condemning and 
supporting the motion. Mr. Baines's motion for a 
£6 borough franchise fared still worse, the ayes 
being 216 and the noes 272. What, however, it 
wanted in numerical support was amply atoned for 
by the vehement advocacy of a new champion. 
Not only did Mr. Gladstone throw his mighty »gis 
over the measure, but he ventured to declare *' that 
every man who is not preswmably incapacitated by 
some consideration of personal unfitness or political 
danger 9 is morally entitled to come mthin the pale 
of 'the Constitution.** What, then, is the import of 
those words ? This is the Times's interpretation : 

" The aspiring genius of Mr. Gladstone, however, 
spumed all prudential considerations, and launched 
him into a discussion which is destined to form an 
era in the annals of party, and to influence most 
materially the remainder of his political career. 

" Putting aside practical considerations, Mr. Glad- 
stone bases his argument exclusively on the ground 
of equality and abstract right. He does not try to 
show that the country will be better or even as well 
governed. But he says that every man who is not 
presumably incapacitated by some consideration of 
personal unfitness or political danger is morally 
entitled to come within the pale of the Constitution. 
He adds, ' I contend that it is on those who say it 

B 2 
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is necessary to exclude forty-nine-fifUeths that the 
burden of proof rests to show the unworthiness, 
the incapacity, and the misconduct of the working 
classes.' Surely this is the language of sweeping 
and leyelling Democracy, of men who have emanci- 
pated themselves from the doctrine of the Bight 
Divine of Kings in order to fall into the equally 
dangerous fallacy of the Bight Divine of multitudes! 
This theory considers Government not as existing 
for the sake of the governed but of the governing 
class, inasmuch as it makes the admission to the 
governing class depend, not on the interest of those 
for whom the act is to be done, but on some pre- 
vious claim which all men are supposed to possess 
to manage the affairs of their neighbours, unless 
some positive disqualification can be established 
against them. It is Equality against Liberty, 
Theory against Practice, abstract dogmatism against 
experience, a confusion between the end and the 
means. If the object of Government be simply to 
govern, it may easily be admitted that all men not 
subject to some manifest incapacity should as freely 
participate in this function as in air, light, and 
warmth. But if the object of Government be, as 
we maintain it is, the welfare of the governed, then 
we say that the only right to a share in the Govern- 
ment is the capacity to exercise that function, not 
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only for the benefit of the person himself, but of 
those whom he governs. 

** We cannot wonder that doctrine so thoroughly 
unpractical, and resting on a theory so manifestly 
unsound, failed to secure the assent of the House 
of Commons, and we hope the day is far distant 
when this country, which mainly owes its progress 
to its steady adherence to practical views, and 
equally marked distrust of abstract reasonings, 
will entertain a Reform Bill based on principles 
of abstract equality, which the whole experience 
of mankind has proved to be groundless and 
mischievous." 

Let us next see what is the opinion of the journal 
favoured with Professor Goldwin Smith's lucubra- 
tions, the Daily News : — 

"Pall-Mail was in commotion last night. The 
Clubs had at last a new and genuine * sensation^ 
Such running to and fro, such real political concern, 
such thirst for conference and condolence, had not 
been seen since the eve of the last general election. 
The fall of a Ministry could hardly have caused 
more stir than Mr. Gladstone's speech made yester- 
day afternoon on Mr. Baines*s Borough Franchise 
Bill. The Chancellor had not very warmly sup- 
ported the Bill, although he gave it his vote. But 
he had done what was thought worse. He had 
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unfurled and raised aloft what Tories on both sides 
of the House call ' the standard of domestic revolu- 
tion/ but which the public will recognise as the 
old, long-lost flag of the Liberal party. It was with 
nothing less than consternation that the majority of 
the House heard the statesman whose character, 
abilities, and political rank mark him out as its 
future leader, proclaim that it is wisdom to bring 
within the pale of the Constitution as many English- 
men as are not incapacitated for the duties of 
electors. Mr. Gladstone denounced as 'most 
unsatisfactory' that period in the history of the 
present Parliament, in which so many of his hearers 
found comfort — the period which began with the 
conscious resolution to put the claims of the unen- 
franchised aside, and which has lasted until now. 
Parliament, he declares, has not done its duty to 
itself or to the unrepresented. It is for the interest 
of the country that the question of the franchise 
should be taken up, and not be relinquished before 
it is satisfactorily settled. In discussing the main 
question, he points to the fact that at present we 
have a constituency of which less than one-tenth is 
composed of the working classes, while forty-nine 
fiftieths of these classes are excluded from the con- 
stituencies altogether, and he declares that it is for 
those who oppose all change to justify this state of 
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things. The burden of proof lies with the Conser- 
vatives, because ' every man who is not incapaci- 
tated by personal unfitness, or whose admission 
would not be attended by political danger, is morally 
entitled to come within the pale of the Constitution/ 
This grand principle, the comer-stone of Liberal 
politics, has been laid down scores of times by the 
greatest of our Liberal statesmen within these fifty 
years without exciting surprise. But affirmed yes- 
terday in a House of Commons which was elected 
to pass a Reform Bill, but which had gulped all its 
pledges, it was nothing less than alarming. Its 
effect on the right side of the Speaker's chair was 
especially curious. While the main body of the 
Liberal party, including the representatives of the 
active and intelligent portions of the community, 
welcomed again the old familiar language, drowning 
Mr. Gladstone's voice with their cheering, the Con- 
servative followers of Lord Palmerston were equally 
unable to repress their amazement and dissatisfac- 
tion. One eager Ministerialist, who was elected by 
just 826 votes, hastened to declare that 'he had 
already constituents enough.' Another gentleman, 
who represents the most progressive town in the 
North of England, spoke against the proposition as 
inopportune. Of one thing there can be no doubt ; 
Mr. Gladstone's speech was a great disaster for the 
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trimmers who have been playing fast and loose with 
reform. It is in Mr. Gladstone's power to ruin them. 
We understand his speech to signify that at the 
proper time he will take the question of parliamen- 
tary reform heartily in hand ; and if he does so he 
will conduct it to a triumphant success. The suf- 
ferers in the process will be, not so much the true 
GonservativeSy for whom there will always be honest 
work to do, as the false Liberals. It will be a hard 
time for them when Mr. Gladstone takes the field* 
and already they have the sense to see it. The axe, 
they know, is being laid to the root of the tree, and 
a great deal of leafy barrenness will strew the 
ground before long. In the meantime, Mr. Glad- 
stone, by his truly English and statesmanlike 
speech, has already conferred a great obligation on 
the Liberal party. He has done more than any 
other member of it to raise it out of the demoralisa- 
tion and weakness into which it had fallen, and to 
give it an object and a hope." 

It is the Star, Mr. Bright's organ, whence the 
next extract is culled : — 

" The .most persuasive voice that speaks the 
English tongue has thrown all its force and fervour 
into the advocacy of reform. Henceforth Mr. Glad- 
stone is not only the most distinguished orator in 
the House of Commons, but the most popular of 
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all Englishmen. The University of Oxford may 
deprive him of the honour of its representation 
when it pleases. He is the representative of the 
unrepresented. He has been converted by Mr. 
Bright, as Sir Bobert Peel was converted by Mr. 
Gobden. In the forty or fifty minutes of yesterday 
afternoon during which he held the Commons under 
a spell of enthusiasm or of hostility, our political 
history passed into a new epoch. In a speech of 
tremendous power and courage he proclaimed his 
adoption of principles that are either the most revo* 
lutionary or the most conservative, the most fatal or 
the most salutaiy^ according to the point of view 
from which they are regarded. The extremest 
Badioal below the ministerial gangway could not 
wish to hear broader doctrines enunciated in a 
bolder spirit Chartism itself did not assert more 
than the title to the franchise of * every man not 
incapacitated by personal unfitness or political 
danger.* If it be said that the qualification is ample 
enough to nullify the principle, we ask why the 
utterance of these words was received with a shout 
of alarm and abhorrence from the Conservative 
benches ? In the mouth of Mr. Gladstone abstract 
propositions are living truths. • As was remarked 
by Mr. Forster, the country knows well that he will 
not go back upon the path on which he has advanced. 
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If his splendid intellect has ripened slowly, it has 
attained the strength as well as the richness of 
matnrity. Educated in the school of Conservatism, 
and a long time trammelled by the traditions re- 
ceived from his teachers, or by the self-wrought 
fallacies of his subtle brain, he stands at last free 
from even the fragment of his fetters, and perfectly 
devoted to the service of justice and of truth. 

" This is an event of the largest promise. How 
far it commits the Government we are not careful to 
inquire. It matters little whether Mr. Gladstone 
spoke for himself alone or for the Cabinet whose 
head so lately held a very different doctrine. No 
Liberal Government can persist in a Conservative 
policy in the blaze of popular enthusiasm which 
Mr. Gladstone's speech is certain to kindle. He 
has advanced the flag, and there is no hand strong 
enough to put it back. In every town and village 
of the kingdom — ^in every workshop^and in every 
house of intelligence and labour — wherever the 
newspaper penetrates and thought is ever exercised 
on public questions — this speech of Mr. Gladstone's 
will be read with admiring gratitude. It will be the 
signal, not so much for agitation as for tranquil 
action. It will assure the people that they have at 
length a champion in the Cabinet itself, and that 
their claims will not again lack earnest advocacy in 
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the councils of the Sovereign. If the next House 
of Commons be not prepared to give effect to the 
principles which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has declared alike just, politic, and urgent, it will 
have to give way before a people with a Cabinet 
Minister for their leader. Patient, persevering, 
laborious Reformers like Mr. Locke King and Mr. 
Edward Baines are visibly nearer to-day to the 
accomplishment of their object by five, or even ten, 
good years than they were yesterday. Gladstone 
has taken up the banner relinquished by Russell, 
and will surely plant it on the heights of success/' 

After this, I am anxious that the public should 
see the view of Mr. Miall and the Nonconformist, 
upon Mr. Gladstone's last appearance in a new 
character. Here, then^ we have it :-— 

'' Mr. Baines will be among the foremost to admit 
that the character of the debate upon his motion, in 
the House of Commons, and the importance attach- 
ing to it, are owing mainly to the position assumed 
by Mr. Gladstone. It wa& not that his speech was 
more logical, more persuasive, more symmetrical 
than those of some other members — for, in our 

• 

judgment, he has often done better in these respects. 
But it was that he who may be looked upon as the 
most promising statesman of the future, and the 
man whose words have the best likelihood of 
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becoming facts, enounced the principle which lies 
at the base of all Parliamentary Reform, and gave 
Reformers a fresh glimpse of hope bright enough 
to dispel from their minds the murky atmosphere of 
despondency in which they have been enwrapped 
for some years past. » » • • We shall not go 
on to the end of the chapter in the present purpose- 
less, capricious, hand-to-mouth style of legislation. 
The Liberal party will not continue to be a party 
without a principle^ without a programme and with- 
out a bond of connection — ^nor, we trust, will it be 
without a recognised leader. Mr. Gladstone has 
put an end to the yague and unmeaning distinction 
between Liberal Conservatism and Conservative 
Liberalism. He has boldly drawn the line on either 
side of which men will hereafter range themselves 
in antagonism, according to their inmost political 
sympathies, instead of crowding as heretofore in 
pleasant confusion around a personage, whose posi- 
tion rather than his convictions commanded their 
temporary adhesion. Realism will be substituted 
for nominalism. A moral purpose will take pre- 
cedence of dexterous shifts and a quick-witted 
diplomacy. Our best instincts will once more come 
into play in reference to our home politics. We 
shall be men again — not mere heartless triflers. 
Mr. Gladstone has sounded out the key-note of a 
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higher theme — and we shall be mistaken if the 
people do not take it up and draw it out into a 
grand and spirit-stirring national anthem. 

** And what was it in the speech of the right 
honourable gentleman which cleared at once so 
broad an interval between true Liberals and Con- 
servatiyes ? Not his declaration of repentant feel- 
ing over broken pledges and forgotten engagements 
on the question of Parliamentary reform, though 
this is matter for congratulation. Not his generous 
appreciation of the good qualities displayed by the 
working men, and his disposition to confide in them 
— ^though this indicated statesmanship of a higher 
order. The words which have awakened such a loud 
echo from every part of the kingdom, are as follows : 
* What I say is this, that every man who is not pre* 
sumably incapacitated by some consideration of per- 
sonal unfitness or political danger , is morally entitled 
to come fvithin the pale of the Constitution.* This is 
the ultimate principle upon which representative 
government rests. This is the standard which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer accepts as decisive. 
Of course, we are specially gratified at his having 
thus reverted to it, for we laboured with zeal and 
persistency more than twenty years ago to get it 
recognised. But Mr. Gladstone would work towards 
this standard cautiously." 
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Such are the comments of four well-known 
journals upon Mr. Gladstone's speech. " Surely 
this is the language of sweeping and levelling 
democracy,*' says the Times. "He has unfurled 
the old, long-lost flag of the Liberal party,'' says 
the Daily News. ** The extremest Radical below 
the Ministerial gangway, could not wish to hear 
broader doctrines enunciated in a bolder spirit. 
Chartism itself did not assert more than the title 
to the franchise of ' every man not incapacitated by 
personal unfitness or political danger,' " exclaims the 
Star. ''The words which have awakened such a 
loud echo from every part of the kingdom, are a9 
follows : * Every man who is not presumably incapaci' 
tated by some consideration of personal unfitness or 
political danger, is morally entitled to come within 
the pale of the Constitution/ This is the standard 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer accepts as 
decisive. Of course, we are specially gratified at 
his having thus reverted to it, for we laboured with 
zeal and persistency more than twenty years ago to 
get it recognised.'' That is what the Nonconformist 
said of Mr. Gladstone's speech. What, then, was 
the standard which the Nonconformist laboured 
with zeal and persistency more than twenty years 
ago, to get recognised ? Was it not Complete suf- 
frage, which meant Manhood suffirage? But did 
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Dot the Nonconformist also approve of Universal 
suffirage, and of an amalgamation of the Complete 
suffrage and Chartist movements, as being essen- 
tially identical? All this was set forth in the 
second Chapter, and I shall not repeat what is there 
written. But in presence of such comments, how 
are we to suffer the shuffling, shambling, Jesuitical 
apology of a journal which would tone down Mr. 
Gladstone's Chartism to something neither extrava- 
gant nor extreme ? Thus wrote the weekly organ 
of the Oxford Jesuits : — 

''The profound sensation made by Mr. Gladstone's 
speech on the Borough Franchise Bill proves that 
it was either startling in substance or unguarded in 
expression. The House of Commons, the press, 
the clubs, agree that he has started in a new cha- 
racter as an advanced democrat. He is accused by 
the Times of being disloyal to his party, and of 
raising a flag of his own ; and the papers which 
follow in the track of the Times take up the cry : 
others insinuate that he is non sine Dis animosus-^ 
that the chief who would certainly never have made 
the speech himself was probably consulted before it 
was made. Anyhow, and whatever the real history 
of the speech (evidently one which he had waited 
for an opportunity of delivering, and which was not 
produced on the spur of the moment), it is declared 
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on all sides that he has taken up a new position in 
the public eye, and is to be regarded henceforth 
rather as a Radical than as a Liberal. 

" And yet the substance of the speech, fairly con- 
sidered, is not extravagant or extreme. That some 
addition may reasonably be made to the number of 
working men — that is, of men having no property 
but their labour, who have votes — that this addition 
ought to be 'sensible and considerable,' yet not 
such as to give this class a * monopoly' of power- 
that an increase such as was proposed by the abor- 
tive Beform Bill of 1860, or such as Mr. Baines 
proposes, an increase by about one-half, is not too 
much — ^that it is wiser, having satisfied yourself of 
this, not to wait till discontent drives them to agita- 
tion — ^this is little more than we have been accus- 
tomed to hear from Conservative members, when 
they find themselves on the hustings, and a Liberal 
party which is afraid to go these lengths has but a 
questionable claim to its title. They must be taken 
as qualifying his adoption of the broad principle, as 
it seems, that those who are fit to vote have a right 
to vote. That is a proposition of little meaning 
till we know what is meant by fitness. 

** The true account of this outburst probably is 
that Mr. Gladstone is impatient of a course which 
he thinks, in his own party and in parliament. 
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inaincere. and timid towards the working classes: 
its abruptness, emphasis, directness, and breadth 
are very like what we might expect from him in 
such a case, and were probably in his opinion called 
for by the occasion and suited to it He desires 
evidently to make it clearly understood that he at 
least is in earnest about the matter ; and that if his 
party are willing to recede from what they have said 
on the subject, he is not willing." 

Such is " the equivocation of the fiend, that lies 
like truth." But why surprised ? Can Satan cast 
out Satan ? 

Other questions remain to be noticed. The 
Attorney-Generals Church Building and New 
Parishes Acts Amendment Bill, which was intro- 
duced but referred to a select committee in 1863, 
after a severe and prolonged resistance from the 
democratic Dissenters, in the spirit of that discre- 
tion] which is the better part of valour, has been 
withdrawn. Mr. Dillwyn has also renewed his 
motion for a select committee to inquire into the 
disbursement of the revenues of the Irish Church, 
with a view to their impropriation ; but the motion 
having been repeatedly postponed, will again fall to 
the ground. Mr. Berkeley has also given notice 
of a renewal of his annual Ballot motion. The 
last scene of all is the notice of Mr. Hodgkin- 

s 
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son, to call attention to the sabject of Endowed 
grammar Bchoola, and submit a motion thereon. 

Thus have we arrived at the last stage of onr 
journey* Here, then, let us halt awhile to take a 
brief retrospect of the march of events from 1859. 
In that year the 'Whig party again deserted its post, 
and went over to the enemy, not from any change 
of opinion, but from a desire to exchange the seats 
of opposition for those of office. A change of 
conduct or of party, based upon a change of senti- 
ments, is rather to be respected than censured, but 
in all the changes of their changeful history since 
1882, the uniform confession of the Whigs has been 
that their opinions still remained the same. So 
was it again in 1859, when they deserted the Estab- 
lished Church, and propitiated Dissent and Demo- 
cracy by the unconditional surrender of Church 
Bates. Since then, every measure hostile to the 
Church of England has commanded in a less or 
greater degree the adhesion of the Falmerston 
Government, which will be remembered and exe* 
crated by posterity, as the first government that 
voted, in its collective capacity, for the total and 
unconditional abolition of Church Bates. Mr. Sid- 
ney Herbert, it is true, vacillated. Sir G. C. Lewis, 
it is equally true, invariably spoke against abolition, 
though he voted for it, as did other members of the 
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Cabinet. But Mr. Oladsdone is the only Cabiiist 
liidiister who has both spoken and voted agaxnst 
Sir J. Trehiwney's Bill since the Willis's Booms 
compact, and the accession of Lord Palmerston's 
Goyermnent in 1859. And Mr. Gladstone has 
suggested that Church Bates should be surrendered 
in the towns. Besides, he has both spoken and 
voted for Mr. Hadfield's Bill, for Sir Morton Peto's 
Bill, and for Mr. Dodson's Bill ; and the Liberator 
anticipates the day when Mr. Gladstone will come 
forth the welcomed champion of the cause of Anti- 
State«Charchism. Akeady, indeed, by his recent 
speech on Mr. Baines's motion, he has put himself 
in the van of Democracy. He is the chosen leader 
of organised aggression upon our civil institutions, 
and the history of the last thirty years, as recorded 
in these pages, proves how close are the relations 
between aggression upon civil and ecclesiastical 
institutions. Several subordinate members of the 
Government, the two Peels, and the Attorney- 
General, are also still faithful amongst the faithless 
found, upon the question of Church Bates ; but then 
one Cabinet Minister and Privy Councillor, the Bight 
Hon. T. Milner Gibson, figured in 1860 as a sub- 
scriber to the Liberation Society. And not only 
did he contribute £5 in money, but he lent the 
sanction of his name aud position as a Cabinet 

B 2 
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Minister and Privy Cooncillor to promote the objects 
of that Society. Neither is he alone in this capacity* 
Mr. Charles Gilpin, M.P., Secretary to the Poor- 
Law Commissioners, contributes both his money 
and the influence of his official position to promote 
the same objects. Need I add that Mr. James 
Stansfeld, M.P., late Junior Lord of the Admiralty, 
and a bosom friend of Joseph Mazzini, is also a 
strenuous supporter of the Liberation Society? 
That might reasonably be inferred, as the comple- 
ment to his friendship with such a character. Yet 
the principles, the objects, and the policy of the 
Liberation Society are directly and intentionally 
subversive of the crown and dignities of the sove- 
reign of the realm. It aims at the severance of the 
union of Church and State, and that union involves, 
by its own admission, ** the requirement of the pro- 
fession of a particular faith by the monarch,'^ and 
^'the religious sanctions to the solemn compact 
between the monarch and the nation at the cere- 
mony of coronation being administered exclusively 
by the ministers of a particular faith." That that 
union includes much more immediately relating to 
the person, crown, and dignity of the sovereign, has 
been set forth before, but, confining ourselves to 
these two simple objects, ''the requirement of a 
particular faith by the monarch," and ''the religious 
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sanctions to the solemn compact between the 
monarch and the nation at the coronation/' how 
can the Bight Hon. T. Milner Gibson, and Mr. 
Charles Gilpin, reconcile their support of a Society 
founded and upheld for the repealing of the laws 
enacting those provisions, with the oaths or affirma- 
tions made by them on taking their seats in the 
House of Commons ? How can they reconcile that 
support with the Declaration required of all who 
take office? How, further, can the Right Hon. 
T. Milner Gibson reconcile that support with the 
same Declaration made by him, and still binding 
upon him, as a Privy Councillor ? 

Here, indeed, the whole of Lord Palmerston's 
Cabinet is open to criticism, and as many other Privy 
Councillors as ** exercise any power, authority, or 
influence they may possess, by virtue of their office» 
to injure or weaken the Protestant Church as it is 
by law established, or to disturb the said Church, 
or the bishops and clergy of the said Church, in the 
possession of any rights or privileges to which such 
Church or the said bishops and clergy are or may 
be by law entitled." For that is the Declaration 
required, ** upon the true faith of a Christian," firom 
every person on his being appointed a member of 
the Privy Council. Thus the whole of the Whig 
party has gone over to Democracy, and Liberalism 
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18 committed to revolatioaaiy projects both in 
Charch and State. Long ago, indeed, the Demo* 
crats atMindoned their policy of organic reforms, and 
met Whiggism on ihe ground of instalments, in 
dvil innovations. Ever since the first democratic 
campaign upon the wholesale principle which closed 
in 1839, the fallacy of that system has been apparent. 
When^ therefore, Lord John Bussell introduced the 
retail system of reform in 1852, he conceded all that 
the Danocrats could expect, although much less 
than what they demanded. And now the ambition 
of the Democrats soars no higher than the £d 
borough franchise, as that would sooner or later 
involve all other democratic concessions. Upon 
this basis, then, of civil encroachments, the Liberal 
party has been for some years united. It is not the 
fault of the Liberals that a £6 borough franchise ia 
not now the standard of the suffirage. It wiU not 
be Mr. Gladstone's faxilt if the Democrats do not 
hereaft^ extort something more. The same policy 
of instalments has been adopted by Democracy upon 
ecdesiastieal questions. Ever since 1847, demo- 
cratic Dissent has been a power in the constitu* 
endes, and sinoe 185S an doctoral committee has 
been at work. But candidates were required to 
give tbdr assent to the abstract qvestion of separa- 
ting Church and State, as the condition of bdag 
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recognised and honoured by dissenting snpport, or 
else the democratic Dissenters were content to gire 
a general snpport to Liberal candidates, withont 
exacting any pledge. That was the original elec- 
toral policy of the Liberation Society. But a new 
electoral policy has been fraxnedy to come into force 
from and after the next general election. A 'spe- 
cific pledge is to be extorted, if possible, from every 
single Liberal candidate. That pledge may yary in 
different constituencies. It is, indeed, to be of an 
order singularly elastic. It is to be regulated by the 
electOTal strength of democratic Dissent. But the 
niimmvM standard, or, at all eyents, what is con- 
sidered " a moderate standard of religious equality,'^ 
comprehends " Church-rate abohtion, open church- 
yards, open universities and schools, the extinction 
of useless but offensive tests, and the abolition of the 
Irish Church Establishment, this worst of all the 
ecclesiastical establishments,*' What, then, will not 
be included in a pledge of the maximum standard ? 
However, the plan of instalments has been now 
adopted in aggressions upon the Church, as well 
as in those directed against the State; bit-by-bit 
reform is the order gI the day in pulling down the 
Chnrdi, as well as in undermining the monarchy. 
In fact, the policy marked out by Mr. Miall in 1857 
for Badical politicians, is now to be extended to 
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Liberals of every hue. Thus wrote the Noncon- 
formist in the early part of the year 1857 : — 

" Radical politicians, we know, greatly dislike 
spending any particle of their strength upon eccle- 
siastical questions. They will have to conquer that 
dislike ; for ecclesiastical questions will furnish the 
chief occasions of popular conflict for years to come. 
But for the strange and anomalous position occu- 
pied just now by the State Church — but for the 
evident fact that that institution is out of keeping 
with all our other institutions — ^but for its hatred of 
all change, its tenacious clinging to all abuses, its 
monopoly of honours, its disregard of common 
justice, its never-ending attempts at encroachment, 
its oppressive exactions, its grasping cupidity — ^we 
question whether now-a-days the middle classes 
could be got to take even a passing interest in 
politics. Upon no other subject can excitement be 
so easily awakened. Why, even in the House of 
Commons there is far more earnestness in refer- 
ence to some of its phases, than almost any other 
matter can produce. Every one feels that it is the 
grand question on either side of which political 
parties will soon arrange themselves. It will be 
impossible to form and discipline a party without 
distinct reference to this. Even parliamentary 
reform i$ chiefly desired on the one hand, and depre* 
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eaUd on the other^ a$ it is believed to hear upon 
ike fvAure destiny of the Church. The Church, in 
fact, although so seldom mentioned as such, con- 
stitutes the centre about which political feeling 
mainly fevolyes ; and to profess a policy which has 
no reference, or but an oblique one only, to the 
State Church, would be about as successful an 
attempt to create and vivify a party, as to beat up 
for recruits in the nam6 of philosophy. 

" Of course we do not expect that our convictions 
on this matter can be safely thrust into a pro- 
gramme of policy. But, as we said before, a funda- 
mental truth or two, stopping short of our ultimate 
aim, and yet broad enough to answer present need, 
will be found an indispensable feature of any mani- 
festo which is designed to serve as a banner to the 
Badical party, and as a source of inspiration and a 
bond of union to its members. They will never 
gain either unity, discipline, or courage, until they 
can dare to face the greatest anomaly of the age — 
the Established Church. It is the only remaining 
enterprise capable of inspiring enthusiasm. The 
policy which ignores that is but the play of Hamlet, 
with the part of Hamlet left out." 

This, then, is the plan of the Anti-State- Church 
campaign. For some yelurs the efforts of the Anti- 
State-Church organisation were confined almost ex- 
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dusiyely to the propagation of its Tiewi among the 
masses. Eren now that constitutes a main object 
of the Liberation Society. The next move is to 
lower the franchise, to confer power upon those 
classes which have been ahready steeped in Anti- 
State-Ghnrch prejudices, and who, ''it is beliered," 
as the Liberation Society confessed in 1859, ** will 
be prepared to employ the franchise in furtherance 
of the Society's objects." Mark ako Mr. Miall's 
words in 1857: ''Even Parliamentary Beform is 
chiefly desired on the one hand, and deprecated 
on the other, as it is believed to bear upon the 
future destiny of the Church." Meanwhile instal- 
ments, bit-by-bit innoyations, are also to be prose* 
cuted against the Church« Thus will the whole 
Liberal party be ensnared and committed to active 
hostilities upon a small or greater scale against the 
Church. Thus two inroads will be conducted simul- 
taneously upon the British Constitution, either of 
which, if successful, assures the success of the other. 
And to repel both when supported by the combined 
forces of Democracy, Dissent, and Whiggism, will be 
a work neither willingly undertaken, nor easy of 
execution. For the policy of instalments, as it is 
the most insidious, so is it also the most difficult to 
meet, and the most fiBitaL Many it deceives, many 
are disarmed by it, and some it actually conciliates. 
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It is thus that the duty of self^efacce is nndemied 
and neglected. Whence comes the danger ? What 
cause for alarm? Who will do us any hann? 
These are the questions asked by all the erowd of 
easy-going Churchmen and ConstitationalistSy whilst 
both the Church and Constitution are beittg gra* 
dually and slowly, but surely, undermined by a 
series of saccessiYe innoYations, each of which in 
itself only just constitutes a sensible encroach- 
ment. When, however, the series is completed, 
then will come the covq^'de-nuUn, and then people 
will stare and wonder at that which is coming to 
pass, as though the catastrophe had not been has- 
tened or caused by their own bUnd security, indif- 
ference, procrastination, and cowardice. This is 
what Mr. Miall himself has anticipated. *' I venture 
to predict," he said in 1851, "that when the new 
Beform Bill is carried — ^when the House of Com* 
mons reflects with anything like faithfulness the 
national mind — ^then this question (of separation of 
Church and State) will suddenly emerge from its 
retirement; men will wonder whence its strength 
has come, and how it has grown up. We are very 
hx from weak. The great body of the working 
people is with us." 

Thus since 1852, by abandoning ihe settlement 
of 1832, the Liberal party has followed out the 
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beaten track of Democracy in civil matters. It has 
committed itself to what the Democratic party, both 
in the ecclesiastical and civil afifairs, proclaims to be 
the initiative of other revolutionary and democratic 
measures, leading of necessity to the subversion of 
the Established Church and the monarchy. But 
since 1859 the Liberal party has also followed the 
beaten track of democracy in matters ecclesiastical. 
It has stood the ally of democratic Dissent in all 
aggressive onslaughts upon the Established Church. 
From and after the next general election, however, 
the Liberal party is to be committed still more 
deeply. It is to be bound over by actual, express, 
positive pledges to support the Anti-State-Church 
movement, in its own chosen policy of instalments 
at a time, and a eoup'de-main at last. And what is 
the condition of the Liberal party ? Is it in any 
position to refuse the terms of peace offered by the 
Liberation Society ? Is it strong in numbers and 
in public estimation ? Is it not, on the contrary, in 
that state which tempts it to purchase allies at any 
sacrifice of principle and pledges? Has not its 
position become weaker and more unstable since 
185U ? Yet in that year, to purchase the aid of 
Democracy, Church Bates were surrendered. Since 
1852, then, I maintain that Liberalism has been an 
accomplice of the Anti-State-Church party, though 
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it may be tbat it was not for some years after that 
parliamentary reform was admitted to be chiefly 
desired by Dissenters, as it is believed to bear npon 
the future destiny of the Church. But since 1859 
the Liberal party has assumed a position of wilful, 
deliberate, mercenary complicity with the Anti-State- 
Church party. Liberalism, therefore, is and has 
been, for some years, playing the part of accomplice 
to the Liberation Society. 

The only question with respect to the future, is 
thisj whether, from being an accomplice, Liberalism 
will become a principle in conjunction with the 
Liberation Society ; whether it will not at the next 
general election sell itself wholly to do the work 
of the Anti-State-Church party, by pledging itself 
unreserredly to- the line of policy marked out by 
the Liberation Society. But though connected 
with the future, that question admits of being an- 
swered without much doubt or hesitation. ''We 
do not believe," wrote the Liberation Society's 
organ, "that the majority of Liberal candidates will 
rather forego the possession of seats in Parliament, 
than come up to a religious equality standard of so 
moderate a kind. Electoral experience rather proves 
that they will, within reasonable limits, pay the 
requisite price, in the shape of pledges deemed 
satisfactory by those whose sufirages they seek." 
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For once I cordially agree with tiie Liberator. My 
review of thirty years of Liberal goyemment has 
satisfied me of this, at least, that one more act of per- 
fidy to the Church and the Constitaticii can be but of 
little moment ; that the Liberal party has so often 
promised fair and played fedse to both, that neither 
will trust it again; and that, therefore, the step 
firom premeditated treachery to constractiye hos- 
tility is not only easy, but natural. From and after 
the next general election, then, we may expect to 
see the scenes of 1835 re-enacted, when eyery sec- 
tion of Liberalism, Whigs, Badicals, Irish Boman- 
ists and Bepealers, and Protestant Dissenters, were 
in full cry and hot pursuit after the United Church, 
and especially that branch of it established in Lre- 
land. Howeyer, I also expect to see the whole pack 
whipped off again, and driyen back to their kennels 
in pell-mell confusion and dismay. 



CHAPTEfi V. 



WHAT DISSENT HAS DONE, IS DOIKO, AND UHENDS TO DO. 

What the Liberation Society has done is thus 
set forth in its own words : — 

** Of the Parliattientary grants for religious pur*' 
poses which the Society has assailed, the Begium 
Donum in England has been withdrawn, A move- 
ment has also been commenced for the gradnal 
discontinuance of the Regivm Donum received by 
Presbyterians in Ireland. 'Minister's Money' in 
Ireland has been altogether abolished by Act of 
Parliament. 

** The University of Oxford has been opened to 
Dissenters, and their right to take academical de- 
grees at Cambridge has been recognised. The office 
of Principal in the Scottish Universities has also 
been thrown open to other than members of the 
Established Church. These important changes 
have been followed up by a movement for throwing 
open the use and management of the ancient 
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Grammar Schools to all classes of the community, 
without any sectarian distinctions — an object the 
realisation of which has become absolutely neces- 
sary, since it has been judicially decided that Dis- 
senters are not eligible as trustees of educational 
charities, the foundation deeds of which require 
that the schoolmaster shall be 'an honest and 
discreet person/ who shall instruct youth. in 'all 
godly learning.' 

*' The recent satisfactory changes in the Burial 
Laws — ^by which Dissenters have been brought 
nearer to an equality with the members of the 
Establishment, and have, in many cases, been saved 
the payment of large fees to the established clergy 
— ^have been effected chiefly by the Society's instru- 
mentality. 

" It was also mainly owing to the strenuous exer- 
tions of the Society, that the insidious attempt to 
secure a delusive numerical triumph for the Church 
Establishment, by a compulsory Census of the 
nominal religious profession of the population, was 
decisively defeated. 

'' The Society's electoral influence has also been 
considerable. It has stimulated registration, has 
repeatedly communicated with electors in most of 
the constituencies, and has sought to promote the 
return of suitable candidates. These efforts have 
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been put forth with much effect at the last three 
general elections. 

''Parliamentary returns show that the annual 
amount raised by church-rates has in thirty-three 
years diminished by no less than a quarter of a 
million. The Society has contributed to this result, 
by giving legal advice and practical suggestions, and 
by issuing publications, which have proved most 
valuable in parochial contests.'^ 

But the same theme has been handled in more 
grandiloquent phrase by the author of a ** Historical 
Beview/' before quoted, and which was "read at 
the Sixth Triennial Conference of the Liberation 
Society, May 6th, 1862." '' To-day," says the 
Beviewer, " the society attains its eighteenth year, 
and, under a new and more euphonious name, asks 
the congratulations of its friends. Looking at the 
long, long struggle of our predecessors to obtain 
the beginnings of liberty, we can only wonder to* 
day at what it has been the means of accomplishing 
in whole or in part. It has changed the counte- 
nance of its foesj and turned the icy smile of con- 
tempt into the hot frown of angry rebuke. It has 
won the favour and support of many who looked 
doubtfully upon its youth, and feared lest it might 
simply provoke the hostility of good men without 
accomplishing a tittle of its avowed aim. There 
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were not a few who used to cry * imposeible 1' when- 
eyer the separation of Church and State was men- 
tioned : it has taught these to moderate their utter- 
ance, and to see that highly improbable things may be 
brought to pass when men conscientiously, earnestly, 
and persistently set about their accomplishment. 

** But this is by no mesuis the whole of what the 
* Liberation Society ' can point to as the results of 
its labours. No man can measure the light which 
for fifteen years it has been raying forth upon the 
great ultimate question all over Great Britain. 
Tens of thousands of Dissenters, and not a few 
Churchmen, have listened to its expositions of the 
principles of religious Tolttntaryism [and freedom, 
and have either been confirmed in their judgment 
or convinced of the truth of its principles. Freed 
from the more sensible oppression of the Church, 
there was danger that Dissent should grow apathetic 
and content with its condition of mitigated bondage 
and degradation. Churchmen were only too ready 
to pat it on the back and praise its docile meekness; 
and Dissenters were apt sometimes to mistake this 
humbling patronage for a real Christian brother- 
hood. But there were fetters still to be knocked off, 
and a degrading, if not galling, inequality to be 
removed before any real and Christian unity could 
exist Toleration had become an offence when 
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equality had been seen to be a right* Free to 
woiship vfhexe and how we deemed ri^<^ we wera 
also free to many when, but not tobere' we wonld^ 
and nmst perforce accept the serrices of the 
Church in the most interesting of all the acts of 
life. Yet even here the Chnrcdx used her power 
again to insult ns, and in unwillingLjr loosing her 
hold of us at her altar, sent ns to. the poor^ionse 
for permission to be married elsefwhere. 

'' Still, toO| in hundreds of parishes the obnoxkms 
and unjust impost of churoh-cstes continued to be 
imposed. To attack this seemed to the Society a 
few years ago a point upon which its force ought 
to be concentred. You all ^know with what results. 
Thrice has the injustice been condemned by the 
House of Commons, and only saved to the Church 
by the voice and votes of the clerical influence of 
the Upper House. It has provoked the Conser- 
vative Church party to put forth all its strength ; 
and so, for a little while, the day of triumph has 
been put back. But only for a little while. For 
peace, if not for justice' sake; from motives of 
policy and prudence, if not from any higher con- 
siderations, hundreds of Churchmen are now ready 
to give up what they see can only be retained at the 
cost of greater and more valuable things. To this 
end it is not in the least untrue to say that the ' Libe- 

T 2 
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ration Society' has mainly contributed. It has aided 
Dissenters to fight many a successful Easter battle 
in the vestries of the country, and has led many an 
honourable member into the lobby with the * Ayes ' 
on the motion for the abolition of church-rates. 

** Knowing, also, that it is in Parliament that this 
contest for our rights must be maintained, it has 
had the wisdom to turn its attention to the consti- 
tution of Parliament itself. It has ventured on the 
hustings, and taken no small part in those move- 
ments which lie behind the hustings, and has 
helped to send good men and true to give utterance 
to its principles where such utterance cannot fail 
to be felt. It has taken care that the old voice 
of religious freedom, which has been making itself 
heard in Parliament for two centuries, shall 
not only not die down into silence, but even 
more persistently and unequivocally make itself 
heard. That same voice, before which, already, 
many abuses have retired into the limbo of all 
great wrongs, is still crying its old cry, ' Equality 
for all, and toleration for none/ If truth be in the 
cry, who dare be sceptical of its ultimate success ? 
If it be not a true voice, then let every true man 
here say. Let it fail. 

''In seeking to amend the law of burial, the 
Society has been signally successful. In England 
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every parishioner can claim the right of inter- 
ment in the parish churchyard, bat no one but 
the Episcopalian minister dare to officiate in 
the burial of the dead. But, under the new 
burial Acts, in the parochial cemeteries which 
have taken place of the closed churchyards, the 
rights of Dissenting ministers are secured^ and the 
laity are protected from the exactions of clerical 
and other parochial functionaries. Thanks to this 
legal change, the unbaptised Dissenter need no 
longer be buried like a dog, and the living are 
effectually shielded from clerical intolerance. 

''Another, and that no slight gain, has been 
secured by the aid of the Society. For centuries 
the Universities, which are no more the private 
property of the Church than the dockyards or the 
parks, were practically closed against Dissenters. 
The Church stood at the gate of each college, and 
demanded to put her badge on the freshman's 
gown. You may come if you like, but you must 
come into this seat of learning by the porch of the 
Church, was her arrogant demand. Now, we can 
enter many of them by our own road, and without a 
Church badge, and earn our second degree without 
smothering conscience or paying the Church a heavy 
spiritual fee. The door is only half open to us, it 
is true. The Dissenting M.A. cannot hold a fel* 
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lowship nor be a member of the senate, nor vote in 
the election of the University members of Parliament. 
But the half-open door is a gain, which mnst ere long 
inyolve the Teat. It is a concession to justice and 
right which Tirtnally involves our whole demand." 

Elaborate, however, as is that picture, it is still 
nothing more than an outline. To fill up the 
painting we mnst insert much more of light and 
shade. If not the originator, the Liberation Society 
may claim the meed of agitating with whatever 
success has accompanied the work all the following 
measures in succession : — An Endowed Schools Bill, 
Trustees of Charities Bill, Qualification for OfiSces 
Bill, Nonconformists* Burial Bills (2), Liberty of 
Beligious Worship Bill, Abolition of Church-Eaiss 
Bill, Opposition to the Beligious Census Bill, 
AboKtion of Edinburgh Annuity Tax, Legalisation 
of Marriage with Deceased Wife's Sister, Oaths and 
Affirmations Bill, and Abolition of University Tests 
Bills (2). The Liberation Society also assailed the 
Bible Printing Patent, and if we cast our thoughts 
back, we shall remember that since the Beform Bill, 
at least two motions have been made in the House 
of Commons, for abolishing the Established Church 
altogether; that three several motions have been pro- 
posed, and carried to a division, for expelling the 
bishops from the House of Lords ; and that the war 
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of the Appropriation Clause has lasted from the 
year 1884, up to the Session of 1864 indosiYey 
during which period it has set np and cast down 
cabinet ministers and goyernments, both Liberal 
and Conservative. Another feature to be remarked 
is one best illustrated by the agitation directed 
against church-rates, grammar-sohoolsy universi- 
ties, and burial laws. Conscientious objections 
was the first phase of the Anti-Church**BKte move- 
ment. Exemption having been offered, and scom- 
fally rejected, conscientious objections were proved 
to be a pretence, and something worse. We were 
warned by the Nonconformist in 1860, in no am- 
biguous words : — " Church-rate or no church-rate is 
a mere collateral issue. It is a mere trifle. It is 
nothing. It is the worthless counter for which we 
are playing the galne that is to settle the future. 
In itself it is not worth the contest.'' In short, we 
are told that the Liberation Society ** has now to 
persevere until the idea of a compromke is also 
abandoned.'' Churchmen, in fact, are to be for- 
bidden to pay chiurch-rates, and all in the name of 
perfect religious equality. But another step in 
advance has likewise been taken. A reckless and 
lawless agitation has been preached up. The Libe- 
ration Society has proclaimed that it ** would spe- 
cially recommend to all friends of religious liberty 
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throaghout the kingdom, to contest the making of 
church-rates in all parishes, even where they may 
be in a minority; it being a matter of common 
experience that even the, opposition of a minority 
may practically prevent the levying of axhorch- 
rate.'* At an abolition Conference in I860, it was 
also resolved, " That the Conference, in the prospect 
of the continued resistance to the abolition of 
church-rates by Parliament, deem it needful that 
there should be new, systematic, and sustained 
exertions to facilitate opposition to the exaction in 
every parish in the country where it has not yet 
been abandoned/' At the same time "practical 
directions to the opponents of church-rates,'' and 
suggestions "how to oppose church-rates," have 
been freely sown all over the country. In fine, 
the simple rule that has been propounded is this — 
"Prevent rates being levied when you can, and 
when that is impossible, make the process of ob- 
taining them di£Scult and disagreeable." In other 
words, the Liberation Society proclaims — "Besist 
the law, and it will be repealed." Is there, then, 
no one to test the soundness of Lord Abinger's 
dictum^ that " any attempt to excite resistance to 
the payment of church-rates, or to render those 
odious who call vestry meetings for them, is ille- 
gal?" But our view of the agitation is not yet 
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complete. Another aspect of the Anti-Church-Bate 
moyement remains to be considered. The following 
resolution of the Liberation Society indicates the 
last idea in connection with church-rates : — 

" That in yiew of the protracted obstruction which 
has been offered to the abolition of church-rates — 
the only settlement of the question which has re- 
ceived the support of the House of Commons and 
the country — and looking to the reasons assigned 
in the Lords for rejecting the measure, the CouncU 
requests the Executive Committee to consider the 
propriety of bringing before the Legislature the 
alternative which a successful resistance of Sir John 
Trelawny's Bill must force on their consideration, 
viz.: to place at the dispoeal of the rate-payers, 
generally 9 thoee eccleeiastical fahrice which they are 
required to maintain.** 

Mr. Binney, according to himself, " a very mode- 
rate Dissenter, and in favour of a compromise/' 
has illustrated that idea by a charming specimen 
of his own modest anticipations. '* I am willing," 
he said, " to pay for the support of church-building, 
because it is national property ; but then it must be 
on the condition that there shall be no connection 
between Church and State ; but that we shall have 
the right to the churches as a part of the property 
of the nation. I would not make that property over 
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to a secty but retain it as national property ; and I 
anticipate, if I li^e long eitoogh, having an oppor- 
tunity of preaching in a church myself. The 
. Dissenters do not want to charge the Churchmen 
rent for their buildings, but only to change the 
terms of occupation." Such is the fond anticipation 
of " a very moderate Dissenter ! " If these things, 
then, be done in the green tree, what wiU be done in 
the dry ? But surely, Mr. Binney expects to live as 
long as Methuselah ! In like manner, the report of 
the Liberatian Society for 1658 speaks of "the 
edifices of which the Episcopalians axe the rent- 
free tenants" — a point further illustrated in the 
evidence taken before the Select Committee of the 
Peers in 1859. Such are some of the branches into 
which the Anti-Church-Bate agitation has diverged. 
Consider, then, the results. Those persons who 
go about parading their devotion to freedom and 
independence, and whose grand ambition, they say, 
is to liberate the Church, to elevate her to their 
own lofiy privileges — ^these. persons refusing to sup- 
port churches, still claim a right to use. them, and 
to interfere with their management. In the second 
place, these liberty^mongers having exercised, or 
having been allowed to exercise, the right of refusiog 
church-rates, would deny to others the right of 
voting for church-rales, though both rights depend 
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apon the same low. Thirdly, by abolishing church- 
rates altogether, the Anti-State-Church &otion 
would take away for ever from posterity the paro- 
chial right of levying a church-rate, and would, 
moreover, by exempting property from that liability, 
put millions of money into the pockets of the land- 
owners. Fourthly, if Churchmen and Constitu- 
tionalists venture to resent such dictation as that 
of the Liberation Society, and to exercise their 
parochial rights, they are to be brow-beaten into 
submission by threats of litigation and chronic 
agitation universally. And all this is to be done 
in the name of liberty, fraternity, and equality! 
Well may we exclaim, like the victim of fixe French 
Bevolution — ^''O Liberty, how many crimes are 
committed in thy name I " So fond, indeed, are 
those Anti-State-Church agitators of the article, 
that they are likely to turn monopolists in their 
enjoyment of it. They esteem it too highly to 
allow others to taste of it. But does not their 
liberty very much resemble a cloak of licentious- 
ness? The same lesson, at all events, is taught 
by other questions, besides church-rates — the lesson 
that Anti-State-Church encroachments increase and 
multiply. This we also read in the manifold attacks 
on our grammar-schools, universities, burial laws, 
and qualifications for offices-— all of which proclaim 
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the same truth, that Dissent can never be con- 
ciliated — that no concessions satisfy — that theg^ fail 
to purchase even a momentary truce — ^that the Libe- 
ration Society goes from little to more — ^that, no 
sooner is one point carried, than it becomes the 
base of operations and the rallying*cry for other 
demands, larger and more importunate. At this 
time a new agitation is being conducted in the north 
of England against Easter dues. But what has 
been done, and what looms in the future, may be 
gathered with even more minuteness from a speech 
of Mr. Miall, on ** The Liberation Society — its 
policy and motives," delivered at Manchester, in 
the autumn of 1859, to this effect : — 

" Now, when I speak of the union of the Church 
with the State, there is a large number of persons 
who seem to have in their minds an idea that the 
Church and the State are imited by some particular 
Act of Parliament, and when that has been repealed 
that then the separation will be accomplished. 
There has lately been sitting a committee of the 
House of Lords, which has summoned different 
witnesses — one or two of them connected with the 
Liberation Society, — apparentiy with the simple 
view of making out this case : That we who are 
agitating the question of church-rates do not regard 
that question as all-important in itself; that as a 
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mere matter of pecnniary taxation it is paltry and 
indifferent; that we are fighting this battle as one 
of principle ; and that when we have got the aboli- 
tion of church-rates, that is only a part of our plan ; 
and that we intend to go on to soinething else — ^to 
the separation of the Church from the State. This 
is, with all deference to their lordships, a very 
ignorant way of putting the truth. Why, we have 
been separating the Church from the State for the 
last thirty years, and we have done more than half 
that work already. The union of the Church with 
tiie State consists in all the Acts of Parliament 
affecting the political position of the Church of 
England. It consists likewise of those rights of 
inheritance, pecuniary and honorary, into which the 
Church of England has been introduced by the 
authority of the State. It consists moreover of all 
those customs that have the force of law ; all those 
legal decisions, all those exclusive privileges and 
powers by which the Church, as an Established 
Churchy differs from the other denominations by 
which it is surrounded. And in those things which 
constitute the ties — ^the interlacing ties — binding 
together the Church and the State, we have during 
the last thirty years been able to make great altera- 
tions. The first movement in separating the Church 
from the State was ibe abolition of the Test and 
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CSorporation Acts. The next wm the passing of the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill. Then there was the 
establishment of ciril machineiy for Ihe registra- 
tion of hirthSy marriages, and deaths; and we have 
since had marriage laws passed giving to Dissenters 
the right to be married by their own ministers, or 
if they prefer it, to be married by the registration 
officer. The burial laws have been am^ided. We 
have obtained the abolition of Chnreh Cess and 
' Ministers' Money' in Ireland. We have obtained 
the secularisation of the ' Clergy Reserves ' in 
Canada. We have obtained admission for Dissen- 
ters at Oxford, — and at Cambridge to all degrees 
op to that of master of arts. We have had Testa^ 
mentaiy and Divorce Courts established, taking 
awayifrom the Ecclesiastical Courts a large propor- 
tion of the business by which they were maintained. 
Every one of these acts was to some extent the 
separation of Church and State. So it is now. 
The one object we have in view is to put an end to 
all inequality in the dealings of the State with loyal 
subjects in consequence of their religious belief. 
We are acting simply the part of good citizens. 
We wish to establish universally the principles of 
^ justice, and when we have obtained one thing, of 
course we shall go on to obtain another ; because 
those who object to this or the other act, in conse- 
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qnence of its injastice, will have the same reason to 
object to any aot which is an embodiment of injus- 
tice towards any portion of her Majesty's subjects. 
Politically speakings it is a matter of necessity that 
we should go on* It is an incorrect description of 
our object to say that we are taking church-rates as 
a step to something further. It ia something fur* 
ther. Every step we take is something further 
towards our object, and we shall never cease from 
this object, I hope, until the end has been accom* 
plifihed, which we hav« set before ourselves, namely, 
to use our political influence, to the best of our 
ability, to put an end to all inequalities arising out 
of religious differences. When we have put an end 
to these inequaUties, then there will be no connec* 
tion between the Church and the State." 

In unison with Mr. Miall's views is the following 
extract from a speech delivered at the annual aairie 
of the Liberation Society in May of this year (1864) : 
" The Church Establishment enjoys now only the 
exclusive use of the ancient ecclesiastical property 
of the nation, the right to torment the parishes with 
church-rates, to seat its bishops in the House of 
Lords, to present itself to the public as the religion 
of the Court and Parliament, to take cognisance of 
our wills, and generally to throw social disparage- 
ment upon those who secede from its communion. 
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Well, is it not then true that when we demand the 
abolition of these last remainders of the establish* 
ment system — ^when we demand that the national 
property shall be used for national purposes, or 
leased out to its present holders at a rental which 
shall acknowledge the national proprietorship — 
when we demand that the social stigma inflicted on 
the free churches by the political favour shown to a 
single religious community shall cease and deter- 
mine — ^when we demand that there shall be religious 
equality before the law, and that the bishops shall 
be sent about their proper business to their dioceses, 
we are pursuing a line of policy in direct continua- 
tion of that which has controlled the legislation of 
England during bygone centuries ? Legislation has 
been steadily dis-establishing the Church ; and the 
more it has been dis-established, the more it has 
prospered, and the happier has England become in 
its freedom. The remainder of this establishment 
system will have to come dowui then, before long ; 
and no earthly power can resist the influences which 
will achieve this consummation." 

A Manchester journal, however, put the matter 
still more bluntly and explicitly. Speaking of the 
Liberation Society, it assured the public " they have 
not attempted to conceal that their ultimate views 
go much further than the abolition of church-rates. 
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They aim at a separation between the Church and 
the State ; they advocate the abolition of tithes^ the 
expulsion of the bishops from the House of Lords^ . 
the 'repeal of every law which gives exceptional 
privileges to one Christian sect, and the resumption 
of church lands, after the fashion of Henry the 
Eighth, save that the nation, and not a few favoured 
nobles, would be benefited by the transaction* 
Beyond the shadow of a doubt, these were the 
objects aimed at by the Liberation Society, and by 
nineteen-twentieths of those who oppose church- 
rates. On this point there has been no conceal* 
ment. The chairman of the Liberation Society 
avows it most fully before the committee of the 
House of Lords, so does Mr. Miall, so does Mr. 
Bright." 

In his latest publication Mr. Miall deals expressly 
with the question of tithes as constituting '' the pro- 
vision for the pecuniary support of the Church of 
England," and to prove the proposition that these 
endowments are '^ national property." He also 
expresses a hope that ^' at no very remote period 
from the present, the question will be, not as to 
who may be the rightful owner of the property, but 
as to how it may be best applied to the service of 
man and the glory of God." In fact, he candidly 
informs us, that '' a full constitutional and equitable 
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right to diepose of the bulk of what is called church 
property, as, in its wisdoxiiy it shull at any time see 
fit, ifi about to be claimed for the Imperial ParliE'* 
ment." The next question then to excite curiosity 
is, how and to what purposes church property is to 
be appropriated? The British Anti*State>Churoh 
Association taught that it '' ought to be applied to 
strictly national purposes." The Liberation Society 
defines its object to be *Hhe application to secular 
uses of all national property now hield in trust by 
the United Church of England, Ireland, and the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland." Is this, then, to 
be the limitation of the powers of Parliament in 
dealing with the Church's endowments, or would 
Dissenters claim either a share or a monopoly of 
those endowments, just as Mr. Binney claims a 
right to the churches ? For my part, I confess to 
some suspicion that the *' secular uses " above men- 
tioned would prove to be the exclusive use and 
eujoyment of the Church's property by the domi* 
nant sects, if they should ever regain ascendancy—^ 
'* secular '' enough, to be sure, if their mission be 
to preach up Chartism and Communism. For 
the two mostly go together. That, indeed, private 
property is robbery is an obvious deduction from 
the theory of the right of the suffrage, unless it be 
rather the original axiom upon which Chartism 
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rests, and whence it starts. Seeing, however, that 
Church property is to be placed at the disposal of 
Parliament as being national property, let it be well 
understood what the term implite. It comprehends 
not only church-rates, Easter dues, tithe, glebe, 
parsonage houses, and churches, but episcopal and 
capitular estates as well, and it includes also all 
the honours and emoluments of our universities, 
colleges, halls, grammar-schools, and other public 
educational institutions besides. Whatever endow- 
ments are comprised under any or all those deno- 
minations, the whole of them are put in the category 
of national property, and the whole of them, there- 
fore, are to be placed at the disposal of Parliament. 
Such is the object of the Liberation Society, with 
this additional proviso, that all such endowments 
are to be applied to ^' secular uses." Hence the 
following among other anomalies and outrages. 
Parliament is to set aside the solemn verdicts of 
the common and statute law, from time so remote 
that the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary; wholesale spoliation is thus to be a rule in 
defiance of law ; endowments are to be confiscated 
solely and simply because they are religious and 
consecrated to the spread of religion ; a lawful and 
regular enjoyment of centuries is thus to be can- 
celled by the same authority which has been moved 
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by Dissenters to guarantee a prescriptive title of 
twenty-five years to them, even in the case of an- 
lawful and irregular possession. The secularisation 
process, however, is not to be applied to that branch 
of the Church established in England first. Recent 
events confirm the moral of the original agitation, 
thirty years ago, in connection with the Appropria- 
tion Clause, that the Irish Church will be the first 
victim. This is not from any arbitrary choice or 
preference, but simply because that branch of the 
United Church, established in Ireland, appears the 
weaker and the more defenceless of the two. But 
when the experiment of spoliation has been once 
tried upon the Irish Church, it will soon be quoted 
as a precedent, just as the secularisation of the 
" Clergy Reserves " in Canada, a measure vehe- 
mently supported by Mr. Gladstone under Lord 
Aberdeen's Ministry, is now drawn into a precedent 
for other such proceedings Let, then, the endow- 
ments of the Irish Church be secularised, and what 
will follow ? What was justice to Ireland will be 
said to be justice to England. Let there be one 
rule and one law of secularisation, unchangeable 
and universal. Let the precedent of the Canada 
Clergy Reserves, and the precedent of the Irish. 
Appropriation Clause, be extended to England and 
to Scotland. When, however, the secularisation 
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principle has been extended to ftppropriations» to 
all Church property held and enjoyed by the Churchy 
and to which she can produce, as title, a prescription 
of fourteen centuries; surely the impropriations, 
Church property held and enjoyed, simply upon 
the prescription of usurpation for some two or 
tliree centuries, by laymen, — by Bomanists, and by 
'Dissenters, but chiefly by the great Whig families, — 
will be subjected to the same ordeal. What, then, 
is to become of the security of property generally ? 
If the Church's title to her possessions be not good 
and sufficient, what defence can there be for private 
property, the best title to which is prescription for 
only one, or two, or three centuries ? Possibly Mr. 
Miall*s complacent and blissful ignorance may scorn 
the notion of learning. Proud boaster as he is, he 
has not hesitated to charge upon ''thousands of 
clergymen" and Churchmen his own particular 
vices of " hollow and loud-sounding assumptions," 
'' perpetual iteration," ''unfounded dicta of pre- 
posterous baselessness," "unfounded allegations," 
" entire ignorance of the facts of the case," and 
other such faults and failings, subjective and objec- 
tive. But what has he to reply to Lord Brougham's 
opinion — " I think the right of the Church in the 
property it enjoys, as sacred as the rights of indi- 
viduals to their estates and freeholds ; and that the 
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paraon of the parish has as good a right to the 
tenth of the produce of the soil, as the body of the 
proprietors have to the other nine-tenths " ? When» 
then, Mr. Miall chiims for the' Imperial Parliament 
a full, constitutional, and equitable right to dispose 
of tithe and Church property in general, does he 
not claim to be the chief apostle of Socialism and 
Communism? Does he not, in reality, claim a 
right to loosen all the bonds of security ; to un- 
settle all the principles of our common law, which 
is but the code of prescription ; to abolish the insti- 
tution of priyate property, and thus to reduce Eng* 
land to the 'Condition of France during the worst 
excesses of the most lawless of revolutions ? Yet 
Mr. Miall's assurance has carried him even beyond 
this point ; beyond, that is, the mere assertion of 
his claim. 

Even the particular line of confiscation has 
been drawn. Mr. Miall, speaking for himself and 
the Anti-State-Church party, said, '' What we re- 
quire is, that when the present incumbent shall 
depart this life, the successor shall not be ap- 
pointed, and that the funds should be sequestrated 
to the use of the civil government/' But enough 
of what the Liberation Society purports to do 
with the Church, and i^ that belongs to her, from 
tithe down to edifices. "What is not so well known^ 
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nor BO openly professed, but what I deem to be 
equally certain, is the untimely fate that awaits 
our civil institutions^ as well as the Ohuroh» if the 
avowed designs of the Liberation Society upon the 
latter once come to pass. Upon this head, I would 
call as testimony the prophetic words of Lord John 
Bussell himself, spoken in the year 1854* That, 
indeed, iu our constitutional monarchy the Esta- 
blished Church is an essential part, and that, there- 
fore, the subyersion of the latter would eyentually 
bring about the overthrow of the former, will hardly 
be questioned by those who ponder over the history 
of the seventeenth century. But, as if to make 
surety doubly sure, the Anti-State-Church party 
have taken every care that no misapprehension 
should exist on this point. That the principle of 
an hereditary aristocracy is not only obnoxious, 
but repulsive and antagonistic, to the tastes and 
views of Anti-State-Church agitators, will generally 
be admitted by all who have perused the preceding 
pages. That principle is always identified with 
the principle of an Established Church, and both 
togeiher, united with monarchy, are contrasted 
with the principle of Dissent, which is Democracy. 
Upon this subject, no better authority can be con- 
sulted than the Liberation Society's tract, ** Duties 
of Sunday-school Teachers in relation to State 
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Churches." Addressing that class of persons, the 
tract proceeds : ** There is, as you are well aware, 
an Established Church in this country; it is founded 
upon the deep feelings of the people ; it has allied 
itself to the throne, giving and taking support ; it 
is more than favoured by an aristocracy of high 
descent, vast possessions, and illustrious names/' 
Sunday-school teachers are then instructed how to 
proceed. *' You must teach Dissent dogmatically, 
or on your own word. Before your scholars can 
enter into the reasons of Dissent, you must tell 
them it is right and true. Speak of it as some- 
thing in accordance with the will of God. Let your 
scholars feel that you consider separation from state 
churches as highly pleasing to Christ. Tell them 
that national establishments of religion are siufuly 
are wrong in themselves and in all their workings.'* 
Sunday-school teachers are further directed thus : 
" You must teach Dissent logically, or by reasoning. 
You must further point out how the State Church, 
as the ecclesiastical antithesis of Dissent, is the 
practical denial," &c. Mark the contrast: The 
Church is allied to the throne, giving and taking 
support. It is also more than favoured by the 
aristocracy. But Dissent is not only somethiug 
different; it is the ecclesiastical antithesis of the 
State Church. And this teaching is to be inculcated 
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in '' Sabbath-schools." Dissent then, by its own con- 
fession is, and claims to be inculcated, as something 
antithetical not only to the State Church, but to 
the monarchy, with which it is allied, and to the 
aristocracy, by which it is fiayoured. I have other 
viands, however, to set before the reader, still more 
savoury and delicious. I have touched upon the 
point before ; but few, I imagine, are they who con- 
sider to appreciate the tender, sympathetic anxiety 
which, like *' medicinal gum," distils from Anti- 
State-Church treatises upon the heads of the 
hapless sovereigns of this realm of England. Tis 
a horrible tale that I have now to unfold. The 
original contract between the sovereign and people, 
writes that monster Blackstone, is now couched in 
the Coronation Oath^ by which, at his accession, 
every king binds himself to preserve unto the 
United Church of England and Ireland, and unto 
the Established Church of Scotland, '' all such rights 
and privileges as by law do or shall appertain to 
them, or any of them." By the Limitation Act (12 
& 13 Wm. III.), it is further enacted, that the inhe- 
ritance to the crown is conditional, *' being limited 
to such heirs only of the body of the Princess 
Sophia as are Protestant members of the Church 
of England, and are married to none but Protes- 
tants." There can be no mistake, then, about the 
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relative poBitiona of the savereign and the Esta* 
blished Ghnrch. On the last reyision of the Con- 
Btitation, immediately consequent upon the SeTo- 
lution of 1688, it was settled finally and conclusively, 
that whoever should come to the possession of the 
crown, he or she should take and subscribe an oath 
to maintain the Established Churches of the realm^ 
and should also be required to join in the Com- 
munion of the Church of England, as by law 
established. Now, what a hardship is here : ** the 
requirement of the profession of a particular fiedth 
by the monarch/' as the British Anti-State-Church 
Association so feelingly expressed itself in 1844. 
As is stated more at length in pages 49 and 50 of 
the ** Proceedings of the first Anti-State-Church 
Conference," in that year. 

** The throne itself is not free : our Constitution 
associates it with the Church,— and for most of the 
purposes which the institution properly contem- 
plates, and which, if it were disposed and able to 
effect, would command for it unbounded veneration, 
and engage to it the affections of all hearts, the 
throne is injured by the association. Maintained 
for the protection of the rights of all, it is bound, 
and pinioned, and deprived of the free exercise of 
its power, by an ecclesiastical corporation, which, 
besides imposing upon the sovereign an oath 'to 
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preserye unto the biahops and clergy of England 
and Ireland, and to the united Church committed 
to their charge, all such rights and privileges as by 
law do or shall appertain to them or any of them/ 
exerts a moat mischievously restrictive influence 
upon the crown, in respect to the business of legis- 
lation, the distribution of honours, the adminis- 
tration of law, and the discharge of the commonest 
magisterial functions. It thus happens, that all 
measures submitted by the Cabinet to the Legis- 
lature must be squared to coincide with the inte- 
rests of a privileged class — ^that plans of polity, 
recommended by the most enlarged views of what 
is demanded by the exigencies of the state, must be 
pared dovm, lest they should jostle against eccle- 
siastical prejudices — and that the soundest prin- 
ciples must be rejected whenever their adoption 
would seem to threaten clerical exclusiveness, or to 
arouse clerical alamu In the choice of its policy, 
as well as of its servants, the throne of Great 
Britain and Ireland is practically under bondage 
to the Church." 

In another publication, originally issued at Man- 
chester in 1861, but now advertised among the 
other productions of the Liberation Society, oocnn 
the following piece of sublimity :-^ 

" The sovereign of the realm has no more kyyal 
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subjects than the Dissenters, though the members 
of the Church of England disingenuously represent 
us as promoting objects which would subvert her 
throne. It is only their own selfish fears which 
drive them thus to hide and shelter themselves 
behind the skirts of the royal garments. She is 
established in her high place (where may God long 
preserve her) to protect the rights of all ; and by a 
wise and benign authority, to secure the temporal 
ends of good government ; yet, most unjustly to the 
rest of the community, the Constitution associates 
her throne with the defence of a particular sect of 
religionists, who are only a subordinate fraction of 
the millions over whom she reigns ; and an eccle- 
siastical corporation whose zeal has been always 
most conspicuous in the promotion of its own 
interests, imposes on her an oath 'to preserve 
unto the bishops and clergy of England and Ire- 
land, and to the united Church committed to their 
charge, all such rights and privileges as by law do 
or shall appertain to them, or any of them/ To 
repay this protection, the sovereign is honoured as 
the head of the Church, and the Defender of the 
Faith, and has by her ministers the appointment 
of the principal spiritual dignitaries, who are willing 
to surrender what have been well styled * the Crown 
rights of the Bedeemer,' in return for the power and 
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place she bestows upon them. Thus our entire 
legislation receiyes an unfair bias, and all the civil 
oiBScers of the crown are restricted in the exercise 
of their functions. * With this regard their courses 
turn away/ and the proper ends of goyemment are 
thwarted in obedience to ecclesiastical prejudices, 
in submission to clerical fears." 

Perhaps it would have been as well not to allude 
to the loyalty of Dissenters^ whilst attacking the 
fundamental conditions upon which the crown is 
heritable. . When Anti- State -Church Dissenters 
talk of loyalty, we are reminded very much of the 
old proverb, '' qui se excuaant, accusant'* 

But, as might be expected^ Mr. Miall's medita- 
tions on this subject approach nearest to the per- 
fectly pathetic. Thus poured he forth his plaintive 
lament : — " This, however, does not comprehend the 
whole, even under this branch of our subject. The 
liberty we are disposed to claim for ourselves^ we 
are anxious to impart to others. Why should we 
who insist upon our right of private judgment deny 
that right to the monarch of these realms ? I regard 
the restrictions put upon the conscience of Majesty 
in this respect as downright persecution— and I am 
amazed that any professed Dissenters should advo- 
cate the continuance of this flagrant wrong. When 
we are asked what other guarantee we have for the 
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Frotestantism of the country, we reply by the ques* 
tion, What is that Protestantism worth which is 
secured only by the force of a royal oath? We 
admits howeyer, that the arrangement is a necessary 
part of the present system. The head of a National 
Church must not be at war in matters of faith with 
its members. The fountain of ecclesiastical power 
must be clear, at any rate, or what can be expected 
of the streams ? As an isolated measure, I fear we 
cannot grant her Majesty the liberty of becoming a 
Dissenter, whatever may be the turn of her convic- 
tions : for her identity of faith, or of profession, at 
least, with those over whom she exercises sovereign 
authority in things ecclesiastical and spiritual, is 
a 9ine quA non of her anomalous office. But we 
would fain set her free from all embarrassment by 
relieving her of all responsibility — and, by getting 
rid of a State Church, would break the chains in 
which her official relation to it binds her conscience. 
Whilst things are as they are, we can only piiy and 
protest — ^pity the monarch, that, with the exception 
of her own High Chancellor, she has less religious 
liberty than any of her subjects—protest against 
the wrong done to the people and to truth, that the 
supreme magistrate, whose influence must always 
be considerable, is sworn upon taking office to main- 
tain and uphold an ecclesiastical system which, by 
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a large majority, they may conclude to be not only 
oseless but injurious." 

So extenfiive, so all-pexrading, so uniyersal is the 
precious sympathy of the Anti-State-Ghurch So* 
ciety ! From the cottage to the crown it reaches ; 
from a twopenny church-rate to the Coronation 
Oath; to the Acts of Union between the three king- 
doms of England, Ireland, and Scotland, and to 
the Act of Settlement. But, as Mr. Miall is so ex- 
tremely sensitive in behalf of the sovereign of these 
realms, why does he not contrive some specific for 
the melancholy case he has so pitifully worked up ? 
Suppose the sovereign did not choose to be a Dis- 
senter at all, as I imagine not many of her subjects 
will choose to be, if the Liberation Society survives 
a few years longer ; suppose the sovereign married 
a Papist and went over to PopAy himself— what 
then ? Would Mr. Miall " only pity and protest " 
then ? Suppose the sovereign chose to be a Mug- 
gletonian, or Mormon, or Mahommedan — what 
then? How would Mr. Miall carry out his own 
theory ? How would he free her Majesty from 
all embarrassment, and impart to the monarch of 
these realms the right of private judgment, claimed 
by Anti- State-Church anarchists ? Meanwhile, 
what shall be said of such intentions and aims ? 
Are they not unconstitutional ? Are they not dia- 
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metrically opposed to the Constitution ? If acted 
upon, are they not plainly illegal ? Does not the 
law of the land take cognizance of such intentions 
and such acts ? But the case of our civil institu- 
tions may be argued upon other and general prin- 
ciples. Dissent by its ablest exponents is always 
associated with Democratic institutions — ^with uni- 
versal suffirage, the ballot, electoral districts, annual 
parliaments, and the payment of delegates. How, 
then, are such institutions to consort with an he- 
reditary aristocracy and an hereditary monarchy? 
Democracy, aristocracy, and monarchy, require mu- 
tual checks to coexist. But what check can there 
be upon an absolute democracy, when the demo- 
cratic element is actually in the high ascendant and 
supreme? A perfect equality would be superin- 
duced. The majesty of the people would allow of 
no equal, much less of any superior. Aristocracy 
and monarchy, therefore, would be extinguished by 
the same fiat which established those democratic in- 
stitutions. Now, it is the boast of Dissent, that its 
very nature and essence are democratic. Once 
upon a time the Eclectic Beview devoted an article 
to prove the contrary, but tempera mutantur. The 
Liberator now rejoices in appropriating what the 
Eclectic formerly repudiated as a reproach. With 
such a sjrstem then, as this, in active play, with free 
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scope given to what is radically and fundamentally 
democratic, what room can there be either for the 
aristocratic principle or the monarchical principle 
to operate ? Beverting, indeed, to what has been 
done, many achievements in the scene of action to 
which I now allude, have to be put down to the 
credit of political Dissent. Since 1844 uniformly, 
and since 1832 all but uniformly, Dissent has done 
its part in aiding and abetting all democratic in- 
roads upon our civil institutions. During the years 
1883 and 1837, two brief intervals, I grant that 
Dissent affected allegiance to the Whigs, but even 
that semblance soon disappeared. Soon it did after 
its own lusts, and resumed its intimacy with Demo- 
cracy. Much, and indeed most, of that evanescent 
success attending the Ballot and Beform agitations, 
and whatever passes under that name, is to be attri- 
buted to the Anti-State-Church party. As I have 
already shown, it was to the Nonconformist that 
the Complete Suffrage Union traced its origin. The 
same paper and its party stood sponsors for Char- 
tism, as they formed the main strength and flower 
of the National Beform Association. All what were 
called Beform motions, from Mr. Hume's in 1839, 
down to Lord John Bussell's in 1860, have been 
warmly seconded by the Anti-State-Church party. 
The only complaint, indeed, though a universal one, 
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has been, that no one Beform Bill came up to the 
requirements of that party, and least of all» Lord 
Derby's. At this time, Mr. Baines^ an hereditary 
Anti-State-Chorch agitator, is the spokesman of 
those, who, with an eye to organic re&mna or rero* 
Intion, wonld reduce the franchise to £6 occupiers. 
In Mr. Baines's case the nUerior object is doubtless 
that with which his name and his father's haye been 
always associated — ^the separation of Church and 
State. For since 1829, when the Ecclesiastical 
Knowledge Society was established, and more es- 
pecially since 1844, when the British Anti-State- 
Church Association was founded, Dissent has 
steadily prosecuted another of its aims. It has been 
instilling into the minds of the masses and the 
inferior grades of the middle classes, the ideas and 
opinions inculcated originally in the Nonconformist 
Sketch Book. But all this was done simply as 
preliminary to something else — ^to the extension 
and reduction of the franchise, by means of which 
the lessons taught were to be applied in practical 
legislation. Liberalism, again, has been brought to 
the feet of the Liberation Society. Both in civil 
and in ecclesiastical questions the Liberal politician 
draws his inspiration from the Anti-State-Church 
party. At the instigation of that party chiefly, 
the "Whigs discarded finality in 1852 in civil mat- 
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terSy and under the same preasore, finality was pat 
away in 1858 in ecclesiastical affiEunu But the 
same policy has been adopted in both cases. Or^ 
ganio reforms having fallen through^ instalments are 
demanded, thongh not because organic reforms haye 
been abandoned, bnt» on the contrary, as the only 
means to secure them. Bit-by-hit Bafbrm has long 
been the watofawmrd in the movement to> repeal the 
Befonn Act of 1832, and of lata the same plan has 
been tried in ecclesiastical innovations. Liberal 
candidates will be required to pledge themselves 
to a standard, vaiying with the strength of Anti- 
State*Chureh influences; but from and after the 
next general election, every Liberal member will 
be called upon to promise some concessions. Fail* 
ing such a pledge, the Liberation Society counsels 
no intercourse with the Liberate. At the same 
time, it frankly admits that, judging from the past, 
very little doubt need be entertained of Liberal 
candidates coming up to the requirements of the 
Liberation Society. Thus, then, from the next gene- 
ral election. Liberalism will be bound hand and foot 
to the Liberation Society. It wiU formally recognise 
and adopt Anti-State-Church principles. It will 
be pledged to carry out Anti-State-Church objects. 
It will follow up the Anti-State-Church policy-* 
instalments at a time, but the whole in the end, 

X 2 
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— one stick of the faggot at once, but the entire 
bundle before it be given up. For to] Dissent and 
Democracy and their insatiable greed for dominion 
may be applied the words of the Boman poet : — 

" £t qxinm poesideant plurinm, plura yolnnt. 
Qtuerere ut abBmnant, absuinpta reqnirere, certant ; 

Atque ip88B Yidis sunt elementa vices. 
Sic qnibus intumtiit 8iiffa8& renter ab undft 

Qno plus sont potse plus sitinntiir aqiUB.*' 

When, however, Democracy has prevailed in the 
Church and State, then surely the millennium will 
draw nigh, and the reign of peace be established 
for ever. Let not Churchmen be over sanguine or 
hopeful in that matter. Something else than the 
spirit of peace breathes in the following extracts, 
endorsed by the Liberator : — 

"Church of Englandism is but half-reformed 
Popery. It retains and insists on an earthly head, 
teaches baptismal regeneration, makes church- 
membership dependent on attendance, not cha- 
racter, and in the Burial Service tends to foster an 
awful delusion. It requires of its ministers assent 
and consent to everything in the Prayer-book, which 
contains some notoriously unscriptural dogmas. 
We must dissent because of these and other things. 
We cannot take the Prayer-book, but the Bible, for 
our creed — ^the former brings the soul into an 
ignoble bondage. Christ's true followers are to be 
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free — ^free from human impositions of doctrine, but 
thoroughly and gladly submissive to the authority 
of Christ. The Established Church is exclusive. 
It must be so. It cannot fraternise with those 
who dissent from it, although these may be re- 
garded as good men. We open our pulpits to all 
who preach Christ — ^they cannot, dare not; they 
are bound — we are free." 

Is not that an echo of the old war-cry agunst 
Popery and Prelacy ? To the same effect is much 
of what has either been published or approved by 
the Liberation Society. Need we be surprised, 
then, as we read in the Churchman of August, 
1836, when candour was a virtue more in vogue 
with Dissent, than of later years, that even the 
separation of Church and State is not '* the be-all 
and the end-all" of Dissent? Let the following 
extract speak for itself: — 

'' Many Churchmen will not believe that the 
Dissenters aim at anything more than the sepa- 
ration of the Church from the State, but let all 
men hear what the Dissenters themselves say on 
the subject, in the very last number of the Eccle* 
^iastical Journal, a periodical published under the 
sanction of all the leading dissenting teachers. 
The editors say, * We rejoice to labour to forward 
that separation from the State, without which we 
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are fully satisfied that no Chiireh cm ever be 
formed or maintained on scriptoTBl principles. Oar 
view of those principles would lead ns far beyond 
8uch separation: tor when that shall have been 
effected, there will, in our judgment, be much in the 
Episcopal form of Church government^ not only un- 
warranted by, but decidedly contrary to the apos- 
tolic practice, to which that form no less erroneously 
than boldly lays an exclusiye pretension. With 
this, howeyer, we meddle not noWt deeming it the 
present duty of all ecclesiastical reformers to direct 
their attention to those abuses which tend to support 
a union inconsistent in principle, and mischievous 
in the whole extent of its operations/ *' 

Do not the words in italics bespeak an object 
ulterior even to the separation of Church and State ? 
I do not forget the protest of the Liberation Society 
to the contrary. I allow that it disclaims all wish 
to alter either the doctrine or worship of the Church 
of England ; but who can accept that wish, even if 
it be sincere, as any guarantee ? Who can stop the 
progress of innovations at his pleasure, and much 
more, who can set any limit to the revels of Demo- 
cracy, when "lust hard by hate" once gets the 
mastery? The old story, then, will be repeated. 
The day of perfect equality for all religious sects 
will never dawn« The instant a balance is struck, 
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one scale will ascend, the other descend. If the 
Church of England be ever reduced to a sect, she 
^yill be reduced still lower. She will be again cast 
out and trampled under foot. The cycle of time 
will have brought back to her the days when her 
bishops and clergy were evicted ; when her services 
were cut short by the interdictB of Protestant bulls ; 
and her name and place were no where to be found. 
Whenever the Church of England be separated 
from the State, then will burst out anew the 
flames of persecution. That separation will pro- 
claim, not perfect equality, but the savage domina- 
tion of the sword, and fafiaticism, and democracy, all 
blended together. As the Church's toleration is 
scoffed at and disparaged now, so those scoffers are 
the very persons to deny toleration to others, were 
they again exalted to the high places of the earth. 
The next turn in affairs I shall not speculate upon. 
Enough has been said to ascertain the Church's 
position, and its bearings, past, ][»resent, and future. 
The moral of my sketch I leave for the next and 
last chapter. 



CHAPTER VI. 



CONCLUSION— THB POSITION AND DT7TIXB OF CHUBCHXSN AND 

GONSnTUTIONALISTS, 

In former chapters I have discussed the relative 
positions of the Whigs, Radicals, Protestant De- 
mocratic Dissenters, and Irish Bomanists, during 
the last thirty years. What were the countervail* 
ing influences, and how wielded ? When the first 
Beformed Parliament met in 1833, the surging 
tide of Democracy threatened to sweep away in one 
common wreck, all the original landmarks of the 
British Constitution — an Established Church — 
an Hereditary Peerage — a Limited Monarchy. Earl 
Grey himself bade the bishops set their houses 
in order. Church-rate agitation, engendered by 
the agitation for Beform and the Political Unions, 
convulsed the large towns and fanned the kindling 
sparks of political dissent into a flame. In fact, 
Church-rate agitation took its rise from Birmingham 
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aDdtheBirmingliamPoliticalUnion;*but in its origin, 
and aim, and political associations, the Birmingham 
Church-rate agitation was but the model of other 
similar movements in Manchester, Rochdale, and 
elsewhere. For farther information on which head, 
alike curious and valuable, I beg to refer the 
reader to a pamphlet* published in 1837, which 
has been courteously placed at my disposal by its 
author, the worthy Honorary Secretary of the Com- 
mittee of Laymen, Mr. Knott. 

One result of the agitation, the one with which 
I have to deal, was eminentiy satisfactory. Earl 
Grey*s declaration led to a deputation from Bir- 
mingham to the then Archbishop, Doctor Howley, 
whose surprise at such a demonstration from such 
a quarter, probably equalled or surpassed the 
pleasure he experienced. And the Churchmen 
of Birmingham, so far from succumbing to the 
motiey league of Romanists, Dissenters, and 
Political Demagogues, ranged together under the 
banner of Church-rate Abolition, succeeded at 
last, not only in vindicating their superiority, 
but in suppressing the Political Union. Unhap- 
pily the law of Church Rates, miserably defective 
in what ought to constitute its strength, left to 

* Letter to WHliam Stratford Dugdale, Esq., K.P., by a Bir- 
xuingham Manufacturer, one of his Constitaents. 
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the Churchmen of B i r migg ham, as it has left to 
many a Buccessfal asBertcn: of i>arochial privileges 
nnoe, nothing better than a barren victory. The 
first bright ray of hope, indeed, for the Church, 
broke forth from a quarter which appeared one 
dense opaqne mass of donds and darkness. In 
1884, Lord Grey^s Ministry was shaken to its fall 
by the resignation of fonr of its principal members. 
The stumbling-block, moreover, in their way was 
none other than the Irish Church. Let it not be 
forgotten, that the noble leader of the Conservative 
party has tmce sacrificed place to principle, has 
twice foregone the most cherished aspirations of 
an honourable and noble ambition, rather than 
barter away lor power or for court distinction, 
the convictions of reason and conscience. Once he 
paid the forfeit in 1834, and once again in 1845 ; 
but on the former occasion, it was to protect the 
Church, and more particularly that branch of it 
established in Ireland, from the hand of spoliation 
and sacrilege ; from the confiscating bands of Irish 
Bomanists and Protestant Dissenters, and Infidel 
Democrats, combined and supported by insidious 
Appropriation Clauses, woven and spun in the 
cabinet councils 'of the Whigs. From that event— 
from the resignation of Lord Stanley, Sir James 
Oraham, the Duke of Richmond, and the Earl of 
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Bipon in 1834-— dates the revival of the Church's 
ascendancy since the Beform BilL It led, in the 
first place, to the retirement of Earl Grey and Lord 
Melbonme, and to the unexpected accession to 
office of Sir B. Peel. In the second place, it led 
to a reconstmction of the Tory party on the basis 
of Conseryatism, the great and distinguishing article 
of Sir B. Peel's creed being the preservation of all 
the Church's rights and privileges '^intact. After 
the general election, therefore, and the new appeal 
of 1835, the Church and Conservative party were 
in a position to hold their own against all the four 
Liberal sections united. The Appropriation Clause, 
indeed, was carried in the Commons, and restored 
the Whigs to office ; but if that were not the only 
purpose intended, it certainly was the result most 
pleasing to the promoters of that scheme. And 
since 1836, no Liberal Ministry has ventured to 
revive the question. But in 1835, an association 
was founded ^ for the strengthening the United 
Church of England and Ireland, and promoting its 
greatest efficiency," and designated " The Esta- 
blished Church Society." This is remarkable as 
being the first defensive organisaticm in opposition to 
the heterogeneous phalanx banded together against 
the Church. But the means suggested for carry- 
ing out the Society's object are not less worthy 
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of record, and may be usefully applied in our day. 
They were as follows : — 

" The use of the press, by publishing, or promot* 
ing the publication of original or selected books and 
tracts, by the issue of circulars, and by the insertion 
of papers in the popular vehicles of intelligence, 
with the view of exhibiting to the country at large 
the incalculable blessings which have already been 
derived to the nation from the Established Church, 
and the great increase of those blessings which, by 
the Divine favour, may still be expected ; of show- 
ing the lawfulness and advantages of the union of 
the Church with the State ; of pointing out the 
duty of a Christian legislature and government 
to provide those advantages for the people; of 
repelling unjust charges against the Established 
Church ; of exhibiting the dangers and evils with 
which many of the changes proposed must inevit- 
ably be attended ; and of leading the members of 
our national communion to an intelligent view, 
and conscientious fulfilment, of their duties in that 
relation." 

Such is the language of the Society itself. Branch 
societies were also formed in the provinces, and the 
following resolution passed and published by the 
committee : — *' That it appears to this committee 
that any legislative measures which contemplate 
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the taking away a portion of the revenue of the 
Irish Chnrch, in order to its being applied to other 
than Protestant and strictly Ecclesiastioal pur- 
poseS) would be destructiye not only of the welfare, 
but of the very existence of the Protestant Church 
in Ireland ; would speedily lead to the degradation 
and overthrow of the Establishment in England ; 
and would greatiy endanger the Protestant religion 
itself throughout the United Kingdom.*' Sound, 
however, as was tiie basis, and judicious as were 
the means suggested by the EstablisLed Church 
Society, like most other associations of the kind, 
it was from the first crippled by want of funds. It 
appeared to supply what was greatiy needed — a 
centre of union, a guarantee for common principles, 
common objects, and common action ; and it 
effected much, especially by means of auxiliary 
and kindred associations. But I have not been 
able to trace any lasting or .decisive results to its 
operations, and I believe it sank [under the malady 
with which it was ushered into existence. I must 
remark, however, that the absence of internal or- 
ganisations was to some considerable degree atoned 
for by that firm cordial alliance, grounded upon 
reciprocal interests, between the Church and the 
Conservative party. So long as individual Church- 
men looked to tiie hustings ; so long as they scru-» 
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tinised olosely the motley groap of €a]idi4ateB, and 
reserved their yotes for the firiends of the Church 
and Coiistitation ; so long^ too» as the GonservatiYe 
party, with stem resolve and united fiont, hurled 
back the democratic invaders ; so long, I say, the 
Church was safe, though no society existed to take 
her under its wing. Certainly it was not by inter* 
nal organisations, for there were none, but by party 
connections, by a solid compact, based upon a com- 
munity of principles and objects with the political 
party under Sir B. Peel, that the Established 
Church survived the terrible quinquennial imme- 
diately following up<m the passing of the Beform 
Act of 1832. For the first great anti-Church cru- 
sade came to a close, virtually, with the year 1887. 
Wholesale schemes of confiscation had been aban- 
doned before, and that year saw the rabble rout 
defeated on Church Bates. The attempted settle- 
ment of 1837, devised, by the "Whigs simply at the 
dictation of the Democratic element and to satisfy 
the clamorous demand of Birmingham agitators, 
was effectually firustrated by the firmness and union 
of the Church and Conservative party. The lesson 
then taught has served the Whigs firom 1887 up to 
the present time. As the Appropriatioii Clause was 
dropped immediately it had borne the Whigs back 
again into the haven of office, so what was repre- 
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sented asi tha stapendons gnerance of Church Bates, 
faded away as bood as it had helped the Whigs to 
tide oyer their pressing difficulties in 1887. With 
the year 18S9, indeed, closed the great Democrntio 
conflict generated by the Beform mov^nenl The 
false moves of some parties^ the £uthlesaDesB of 
others, and the steady, watchful operations of the 
Gonservatiyes in guarding eyexy pass, more than 
counterpoised the fearful odds at first gained by 
Democracy in 1888. At the same time other public 
men besides the four seceders from Earl Grey^s 
Cabinet, and notably the late Sir Francis Burdett, 
disgusted and alarmed at the truckling of the 
Whigs to Democratie dictation, and especially at 
their base subsenriency to that prince of agitators^ 
Daniel O'Connell ; seeing, moreoyer, that the new 
force acquired by the Democratic element was 
directed to the subyersion of the Established 
Church, with which is indissolubly bound up the 
integrity of the British monarchy itself ; — perceiving 
all this, and that no chance for peace and peaceful 
enterprise remained, save in the strengthening of 
the Constitutional element, many public men began 
to turn their thoughts to Sir B. Feel and his party, 
as to the only refuge against chronic agitation at 
home and tumultuous diplomacy abroad. Then, too, 
was heard the signal of the commander himself 
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when he bade his followers " register, register, regis- 
ter." Thus was the country prepared for the deci- 
sive triumph of 1841, and thus, for another brief 
space of eight years, the Church and the settlement 
of 183d were left comparatively unmolested. The 
Anti-State-Church revival and organisation of 1844, 
together with the accession of Lord John Russell 
in 1847, prepared the way for another Democratic 
raid. In this second onslaught went down the 
Whig standard of finality, ere the struggle had well 
begun. 

In 1852 the Church and Conservatism rallied for 
an instant, but only to be broken and dispersed appa- 
rently in a more hopeless rout. Nevertheless, we 
appeal to this day with pride and gratitude to the 
memorable' protest of Lord Derby, on his first 
assumption of the post of Premier, against the 
inroads of Dissent and Democracy upon the Consti- 
tution. That protest proves with what foresight 
and calm decision the Conservative leader surveyed 
the coming tempest ; and how his spirit quailed not 
before the gathering clouds. Soon the storm burst, 
and burst at once both upon the Church and the 
State. I need not rehearse again the story of the last 
ten years — ^the arduous struggle on Church Bates, 
and the more desultory and disastrous attacks on 
the settlement of 1882. It was not till the year 
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1856 that Churchmen were roused to a sense of 
their danger; but what was then done was done 
well and seasonably. After a life of active and 
commercial enterprise, in which, however, the 
duties of the citizen and churchman had never once 
been su£fered to stagnate, the success of Sir W. 
Clay's Abolition Bill in 1855 recalled from his 
retirement the ever-watchful Secretary of the Com- 
mittee of Laymen. A second pamphlet was issued 
by him containing a sketch of the Anti-Church-Rate 
agitation. Immediately afterwards communications 
were opened up with several staunch friends of the 
Church, and means adopted for constituting a 
Committee of Laymen, to watch over the Church's 
public interests. That Committee was formed in 
1856, at the instance and by the exertions of Mr. 
Knott. Composed of Peers, Members of the House 
of Commons, and private individuals, the basis was 
wide enough to command respect, and not too wide 
to distract and weaken the Committee's energies. 
In its constitution, every shade of churchmanship 
was and is represented; but a common union in 
Church defence, as it tends to smooth down the 
asperities of private idiosyncrasies, so it also brings 
out into bolder relief the undiscovered points of 
agreement, and that wide undebateable territory, 
upon which all sincere churchmen may expatiate 
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freely. More pretentious organisations there have 
been made, but I very much question whether, with 
means so limited, any could point to more decisive 
results, during the first decade of its existence, than 
the Committee of Laymen. Besides, they were the 
pioneers in the work, and the enemy had got the 
start. Not only were his guns in position, but one 
outwork had been seriously imperilled. It was, 
therefore, to lead what seemed a forlorn hope and a 
desperate enterprise, that Mr. Knott appealed to 
the Committee of Laymen in 1856. But by dis- 
seminating sound information in the country, and 
by meeting the tactics of the Liberation Society in 
Parliament, on the hustings, and in the parishes, 
the Committee of Laymen have worked a work, the 
fruits whereof will leaven many an otherwise hope- 
less contest with the guerdon of success. But the 
honorary Secretary of the Committee of Laymen is 
no novice in the work of Church defence. His 
period of voluntary service dates from the year 
1819 ; and the records of the Midland counties, for 
some thirty years, and the lobbies of the House of 
Commons, and hundreds of parishes, for the last 
nine years, testify to his zeal, his endurance, his 
disinterestedness, his vigilance, his sagacity, and 
his constant fidelity to the active public duties of 
the Churchman and Constitutionalist Li 1659 the 
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short-lired ministry of Lord Derby redeemed the 
promise of his former Government in 185%. One 
effort was made to meet the agitation against 
Church Bates, another was directed to settle the 
question of Reform. Both failed, but not through 
any inherent or incurable defects in the plans pro- 
posed. As the Whigs hare enjoyed a monopoly of 
office since 1888, so is it their policy to mono- 
polise every agitation and convert it into political 
capital. Dog-in-the-manger fashion, they will neither 
settle questions themselves, nor allow others to 
settie anything. It is the Whig policy to meddle 
and muddle everything; to keep some question 
or other always ** dangling " before the public gaze ; 
to take up some agitation or other when in oppo- 
sition, and then drop it when in office ; and thus, 
whilst Constitutionalists in the one case, and Bevo- 
lutionists in the other, to trade upon the credulity 
of both, alternately. This is the secret of the 
failure of Lord Derby's ministry in 1859; for 
neither in 1853 nor in 1659 were the Conservatives 
in a majority. They were, therefore, just the 
objects upon which Lord John Bussell's singular 
magnanimity could operate with a sharp, factious 
resolution. 

As some counterpoise, however, to the wholesale 
apostasy of the Whigs in 1859, the Church Insti- 

t2 
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tution was founded by Mr. Henry Hoare — another 
name to be had in honour for ever. This organisa- 
tion, specially adapted to unite the clergy and laity 
in the defence of the Church, has extended its rami- 
fications through the whole length and breadth of 
the land. In thus guiding and concentrating public 
opinion, the Church Institution has not only gained 
great success already, but possesses an unlimited 
field for future action. Upon this subject, however, 
of organisation, I cannot do better than quote the 
words of the Archbishop of Canterbury, uttered, in 
his character of Chairman, at a general meeting of 
the members of the Church Institution, held in 
April of this year : — 

''The Committee of Laymen is, as its name 
designates, a society exclusively of laymen, and 
those, I believe, resident in or near London. Their 
object seems to be to watch such measures in 
Parliament as may affect the interests of the 
Church, and when they are injurious to those in- 
terests to do their best to defeat them. I may 
mention a name with which many of you here are 
acquainted — I mean Mr. Knott — as being, perhaps, 
the most active member of that body. The Church 
Institution consists of lay and clerical members, 
and its main object is to promote the co-operation 
of the laity and clergy together in advancing the 
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interests of the Church in every possible way. And 
here I must mention another honoured name as 
having been chiefly instrumental in founding this 
Institution — ^I refer to the name of Mr. Hoare. It 
is impossible to speak too highly of that gentle- 
man's earnest zeal in the cause, and what I may 
call the thoroughly self-denying and self-sacrificing 
devotion in which by day and by night and hour 
after hour, he has been persevering in the cause. 
It is as well to mention that this Institution has no 
concern with doctrine — that it does not touch upon 
party, either in politics or religion. It desires to 
keep clear of these. It desires to impress all who 
are within the limits of the Church of England, 
and to invite and to encourage them in protecting 
in every way the interests of the Church. The 
organisation which it recommends is through the 
rural deaneries of England and Ireland, and there 
is an advantage in that organisation, because the 
meeting of rural deaneries is based upon terri- 
torial limits, and not upon any identity of opinion. 
The consequence is that the meeting of rural 
deaneries generally comprises persons of every 
shade of opinion ; and there is a great advantage in 
fhat, because I am sure when those who differ in 
opinion on Church matters meet together, it is gene- 
rally the case that asperities are softened, that 
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points of difiference of opinion seem to diminish 
and almost to dwindle away in points of agreement, 
and a more brotherly love and kindlier feeling of 
charity pervades the meeting/' 

But local Churdi Defence Associations have also 
sprung up in most of our large towns, many of 
them offshoots of the Committee of Laymen, and 
by means of lectures, pamphlets, and united action, 
have greatly contributed to the dispersion of the 
d^nocratio armada led on by Sir J. Trelawny, Mr. 
Hadfield, Mr. Baines, Mr. Dillwyn, Sir M. Peto, 
and Mr. Locke King, but over which Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Miall hold supreme direction and command. 

But the general election of 1859 was the real 
fulcrum upon which all the constitutional leverage, 
since exerted, found a rest. So was it in regard to 
the general election of 1835, under the auspices of 
Sir B. Peel. Neither gave the Conservatives an 
absolute majority. Each, in fact, left them in a 
minority, so that both Sir B. Peel and Lord Derby 
were constrained to yield up the reins of office ; but 
that minority, united and resolute in the defence of 
the Church, tamed the insolence of Democracy and 
confounded the perfidy of Whigism. How is it that, 
in 1859, the second reading of the Abolition of 
Church Bates Bill was carried by a majority of 74 ; 
that in 1860, that majority had dwindled down ta 
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29 ; that in 1861, it was reduced to 15 ; that in 
1862, it was reversed, and conyerted into a minority 
of 1 ; that in 1863, Sir J. Trelawn/s bill was 
rejected on its second reading by a majority of 10 ; 
and that in 1864, to save it from worse mishaps, it 
was never introduced at all ? Shirk such £eu3ts, or 
pervert them as they may, Liberal churchmen can 
neither alter nor suppress them. Neither was 
it any fortuitous concourse ci antagonistic forces 
that produced such results. They were not the 
fruit of accident or mere luck, or the effect of botih 
combined. Much less is the improved position of 
the Church in Parliament due to the forbearance, 
or moderation, or connivance of those who opposed 
her. Never did mathematical proposition admit of 
clearer demonstration than ihe causes which have 
contributed to the recent victories of the Estab- 
lished Church iu the House of Commons. In 
1859 full many a requiem was sung over Church 
Bates, as though a decent sepulture was all that 
had to be performed. And lest, when Church 
Bates were consigned to their final rest, the House 
of Commons should find the business of under- 
taker to the Church dull and slack, the Liberation 
Society at once set about huntiug up new victims. 
A holocaust was prepared: endowed schools, 
churchyards, universities, were cast into the 
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furnace, and the fire that was to consume them was 
heated sevenfold. That was the great day of exul- 
tation and triumph to Dissent and Democracy. 

But to render the issue more distinct and marked, 
observe this other circumstance. So desperate did 
the chance of Church Bates appear in 1859, that 
the Whig ministry deserted to the Church's enemy. 
CoUectively and bodily Lord Palmerston's govern- 
ment surrendered Church Bates, and voted in 
behalf of unconditional abolition. That false step 
has not been retrieved. On the contrary, ever since 
that one wholesale apostasy in 1859, the Whig party 
has cast in its lot, on Church questions generally, 
with Dissent and Democracy. Since 1859, the 
four sections of Liberalism have all been found 
arrayed, as one party, against the Church of Eng- 
land. How, then, comes it that the Church has 
more than held her own? that she has not only 
beaten off, but subdued the aggressive spirit of her 
foes ? Let the division lists answer. Let the 
debates in Parliament speak. Ever since the 
general election of 1859, the House of Commons 
has been divided practically into two parties, and 
two only — into Liberals and [Conservatives ; the 
former being the Anti-Church party, and the latter 
the Pro-Church party. Here, then, the mjrstery of 
the Church's successes is accounted for, if mystery 
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there can be, in what every week's diyisions during 
the last four sessions, from 1860 to 1863 inclusive, 
proclaimed in the ears of the whole people. At 
last the Church has put forth her strength; but 
that strength was not to be wasted on the barren 
air. It was exerted where alone power must be 
exerted to produce results — upon the hustings and 
within the walls of Parliament. Years ago that 
secret was known to and practised by Dissent. In 
the natural course of events, therefore, in self- 
defence, the Church looked round and summoned 
her friends, and they responded to the call, not for 
the first time. But the Church's friends were not 
found among the Radicals; for, since 1832^ they 
had steadily and consistently acted with Dissent. 
Neither did the Church discover her friends in the 
ranks of Whigism ; for in her hour of need the 
Whigs sold themselves to her implacable foes. It 
was to the constitutional party — to the party which 
claims Lord Derby as its chief— that the Church 
appealed when the Whigs again proved false, and 
the Democratic element gathered itself together for 
a fatal spring. 

Thus are we brought in view of the present posi- 
tion of the Established Church. She too has been 
driven, in self-defence, to identify and ally herself 
with a political party, if not wholly in the constitu- 
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encies, at least in Parliament. And by that alliance 
she has been saved, as far as her safety is boand up 
with Church Bates, and the preservation of those 
other rights and privileges, aromid which for the 
last four sessions the tide of parliamentary warfare 
has raged. Is, then, the present position of the 
Church a position secure and impregnable, and 
which may defy the league of all her enemies ? Or 
is the Church, by which I mean the Church Estab- 
lished, in danger? If so, in what quarter do 
the clouds of danger lower? To these queries I 
shall now address myself. 

In the first place, I say the position of the 
Established Church is a position neither impreg- 
nable nor secure, but fraught with danger, great 
and imminent, because unseen, though near. Is it, 
then, the Liberation Society that I fear ? In one 
sense it is, but not in the ordinary view of that 
association. Notwithstanding the all but super* 
human efforts of that society, its past career has 
been an unmistakeable fetilure. Since 1832 we 
may fairly calculate that some £100,000, has been 
expended upon the Anti-State-Church agitation. 
In the first year of its existence, ending April 1845, 
the income of the British Anti-State-Church 
Association amounted to dSl002. At the end of 
ten years, in 1855, that income had ris^i to £3000, 
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and for this last year, ending April 1864, I find 
the proceeds, indtwiTe of a balance of £286, put 
down at £4746. Taking, then, the arerage of the 
last twenty years, we may reckon up the whole 
sum placed at the disposal of the Anti-State-Ghurch 
Association at something like £60,000. Considering, 
then, the numbers and social position of political 
Dissenters, that sum bespeaks a degree of liberality, 
which is a soHd proof of earnestness and sineerify 
in the work. And, as at present conducted^ tiie 
Anti*State-Church agitation argues no contemptible 
gifts of padenoe, industry, dexterity, and heroism. 
The Liberation Society is never beaten. Checked 
it may be, but not as yet stopped. Its organisation, 
radiating through every comer of the kingdom, is 
nevertheless kept well in hand, and brought to bear 
upon any simple question with all the promptitude 
and precision of a veteran battalion. 

Much also of humour and good temper is mixed 
up with unflinching constancy and irrepressible 
ardour, in the pursuit of what is distant and 
chimerical. Nor must I omit to notice the civil, 
frank, obliging tone of its officials, equally removed 
from obsequiousness and from obtrusion. Above 
all things the Liberation Society has well learned 
the lesson of propagandism. Sunday-schools and 
day-schools, the press and the pulpit, lectures and 
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libraries, the platform, the parish vestries and 
Parliament are taxed for occasions to disseminate 
Anti-State-Ghurch dogmas. But yet the Libera- 
tion Society is nothing, has done nothing, can do 
nothing, where alone the issue now rests — among 
the upper and middle classes. The truth is, the 
Liberation Society has to suffer for the sins of the 
British Anti-State-Ghurch Association. However 
moderate the tone and conciliatory the policy of 
the former, our waking visions are still disturbed 
by the Nonconformist Sketch Book, the Gomplete 
Suffrage Union and Ghartism, and the embodiment 
of all three in the British Anti-State-Ghurch Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Binney's fell charge still sounds in our ears. 
*' The English Ghurch is a great national evil ; it is 
an obstacle to the progress of truth and godliness 
in the land ; it destroys more souls than it saves ; and, 
therefore, its end is most devoutly to be wished for 
by every lover of God and man." Let not indeed 
the moderation of the Liberation Society be mis- 
taken. It is a change of tone only, not of principles 
or objects, or policy. If the mmmter in modo is now 
cultivated, the fortiter in re is not forsaken. Besides, 
it was the mission of the British Anti-State-Ghurch 
Association to propagate principles not before pro- 
fessed. In this respect the Liberation Society has 
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entered into the labours of the British Anti-State- 
Church Association. But whilst the sentiments of 
the former are clothed in softer and less offensive 
dictum, the sentiments themselves are unchanged 
and unchangeable. 

The change made in the title has been extended 
to all Anti- State- Church productions. A style less 
harsh, a tone more subdued, a spirit more genial, 
epithets more euphonious and more fallacious, have 
been adopted uniyersally. The contest is repre- 
sented as between Coercion and Willinghood, 
between the compulsory and the voluntary systems, 
between might and right, between iniquitous pre- 
scription and equity, between illiberal and liberal 
ideas, between established wrong and individual 
rights, between intolerance and tolerance, between 
politics and religion, between ecclesiastical mono- 
polies, the protective system in spiritual matters, and 
free trade, between ecclesiastical taxation and 
immunity therefrom. This is the way the whole 
question is begged by means of covert assumptions. 
Such a mode of warfare, now reduced to an exact 
system, in which current words, transposed from 
daily use and ordinary meanings, are made to speak 
the mystic language of the Liberation Society, 
argues neither fairness, candour, nor confidence in 
the issue. But mystification is, I fear, a favourite 
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art with the Liberation Society. At all events, an 
obvious confusion runs through many of its argu- 
ments and statements. 

*' State churches are not churches of Christ, but 
in their every essence anti-Christian," we are told. 
Even that assertion rests chiefly, so far as I can see, 
upon one solitary text, ''My kingdom is not of this 
world/' and that text has nothing whatever to do 
with the question. To apply it to their purpose the 
Anti-State-Church party violate every common 
law of interpretation. They pick out a passage 
.firom the context ; they twist it to suit their own 
foregone conclusions ; and then upon that single text, 
severed and disconnected from the subject matter, 
they build up an abstraction. But not content with 
one outrageous perversion of Scripture, they pro- 
ceed to another. Having set up their abstract theory 
of Anti-State-Churchism, they straightway use it to 
prove their particular point — ^the necessity of sepa* 
rating Church and State in this country. But 
surely Sir J. Trelawny was right in the distinction 
drawn by him in his speech of 1868. An abstract 
theory is one thing, but it is another and a very 
different question to reduce that theory to practice : 
to'conclude that the abstract fits in with the concrete 
in every case ; to confound the theoretical with the 
praeti^al. If I could concede the abstract, or even 
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80 much as Sir J. Txelawny admitted, I should still 
dispute the wisdom of separting Church and State 
in a country which has preserved their union 
through all the revolutions of its reigning dynasties 
and religions, from the earliest dawn of its authentic 
history down to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

Whatever else may be said in its favour, this 
much is clear, that that union existed under Saxon, 
Dane and Norman ; that it coiltinned under the 
Plantagenets, Tudors, Stuarts, and even during the 
Commonwealth; and that, whilst everything else was 
changed, it was preserved entire alike by Eomanists, 
Protestant Episcopalians, and Protestant Dissenters, 
in the brief day of their suprema^. Equally vain 
is it for the Liberation Society to parade its loyalty 
and devotion to the throne, when it seeks to pull 
down the altar. Does not the Anti-State-Church 
party ignore the royal supremacy in matters ecde* 
siastical? Does it not aim at expunging the 
Coronation Oath, the Act of Limitations, and the 
Acts of Union? So far from boasting of its 
loyalty, that party will do well to rebut the charge 
of inciting to revolution and rebellion against the 
law. If its principles and objects be not subversive 
of the law and the Constitution, then the latter is, 
what Mr. Bright regards it, a myth. 



I 
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But that the Constitation is not a mere figment 
of the fancy, appears from hence, that even the 
Liberation Society pretends that "the means resorted 
to by the society shall be moral and constitutional 
only." If, however, either the principles, objects, 
or policy of the Liberation Society be constitational, 
then the Constitation provides for its own self- 
destruction. It retains in its service a band of 
robbers and assassins, to plunder and stab itself. 
It not only indulges an uncontrollable propensity 
to suicide, but it feeds the hand and whets the knife 
that are to shed its own life's blood. But that 
which is anti-constitutional is plainly illegal and 
contrary to the Queen's peace. I may here observe 
that among other subscribers to the Liberation So- 
ciety, besides members of Parliament, I find the 
names of several magistrates, of several mayors, 
several aldermen, and several councillors^ all pa- 
raded in their official garb, and all of whom have 
made the declaration, ** upon the true faith of a 
Christian," that "they wiU never exercise any 
power, authority, or influence which they may 
possess, by virtue of their office, to injure or weaken 
the Protestant Church, as it is by law established 
in England, nor disturb the said Church, or the 
bishops and clergy of the said Church, in the 
possession of any rights or privileges to which such 
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Church or the said Bishops and Clergy are or may 
be by law entitled/' But when a Cabinet Minister 
and Privy Councillor, when ministerial officials and 
members of Parliament make the same declaration, 
and yet exercise the power, authority, and influence 
of their office to injure and weaken the Established 
Church and to disturb the Church and her Bishops 
and Clergy in the possession of their imdoubted 
rights and privileges, what can be expected of sim- 
ple justices of the peace, or of mayors, aldermen, 
and town councillors ? 

Another transparent trick of the Liberation So- 
ciety is to represent all voluntary efforts in the light 
of conclusive arguments against State-Churches, 
even when exerted by State-Churches. If the 
Bishop of London's appeal for the million fund 
be not made to appear as another authority in 
favour of the Liberation Society^ the Bishop will 
fare better than other dignitaries of the Church. 
But the Liberation Society is also addicted to a 
worse vice — to that of mutilation. Thus whilst 
Paley's statement is quoted to the effect that " a 
religious establishment is no part of Christianity,'' 
his other statement that " It is a means of incul- 
cating it," and that ** there is nothing in the nature 
of religion, as such, which exempts it from the 
authority of the Legislature, when the safety or 
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welfkFe of the comnuuuty requires its inierposition,'* 
is aappressed. Even the '^ Hints to Blaetora/' re- 
cently published^ contain anotker inttsnee of the 
same kind. .Thns it is said tfaait ''in 18S4 the 
Government (Earl Grey's) {Mropoaed ' that, after a 
time to be fixed^ the payment of Chnxdn Bales in. 
England ajod Wales shall cease and determine/ 
Thst motion/* it is added, " was carried ; but thirty 
years have passed and Church Bates are stxB 
levied ! '' Now who would imagine that aUasion is 
here made to Lord Alihorp's ptan for paying 
;£2d0,000 aDnually ont of the land tax, in. liea of 
Church Bates? Is it honourable or honest to 
practise snch suppressions ? Every reader, at first 
sight, would ireagjue that it was unconditional aboli- 
tion which Earl Grey's Government proposed. Let 
those two instances uiffice of a diareputabk practice 
I have not unfirequently noted in the prooeednga 
of the Anti-State-Church party. Even the abuses 
in the Chaich's temporalities ave apt to be read 
with a wrong bias in the pages of the Liberation 
Society's publications. That which is not only^ 
accidental and extraneous, but opposed to the very 
principle of an Established Church, is often put 'uk 
such a light as to compromise that principle^ 

Finally, I wcndd remark upon the rabid intole- 
raace o£ the AntL-State-Chttrch party. From, en- 
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thusiasm to imposture, it is said, the step is perilous 
and slippery. That step, howerer, seems to hare 
been taken by the Liberation Society. In its search 
after perfect equality, it forgets the elements of 
toleration. Anti-State -Church partisans may hare 
consciences and may arrogantly uphold in their par- 
ticular case the absolute supremacy of conscience, 
but hostile opinions and consciences of another 
order ave to be stifled and silenced. The motto, 
indeed, of the liberation Society is that which 
charmed so mightily the patriarch's friends of old—* 
'^ We are the people, and wisdom wiH die with us." 
But that motto will be otherwise expressed, and 
possibly in the chaste style of the modest Yankee, 
who " calculated'' thus :-^*' Friends, I reckon I know 
everything, aad slightly more ; and what I don't 
know, it ain't worth knowing ;.that^s a fact.'' So 
serene is the self-complaeency, so consuming the 
egotism, so* absolute the dictation of Democratic 
Dissent. The doctrine of drrine right and passive 
c^edience has again risen from the dead, but in the 
nineteenth century this is not the teaching of non- 
juring bishops or devoted cavaliers, but the test 
exacted by turbulent sects and embryo rebels. And 
theirs is pre-eminently the right divine to do wrong. 
Never, except^ perhaps, under the Solemn League 
and' Covenant, did there exist surer guarantee for 

z2 
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the retam of a new and glorious sera of persecation. 
The essence of Anti-State-Churchism and of the 
parliamentary ordinances is the same — ^intolerance 
based upon fanaticism. Neither is that spirit dor- 
mant. 

Hence it is that Churchmen are not to be allowed 
to pay Church Rates. Hence, too, that wretched 
thraldom under which many Liberal M.P.'s lead a 
weary life. If it were not for the direct pressure 
of the Liberation Society, or if members of Par- 
liament could only drop their votes into the secret 
ballot-box, I venture to assert that not one-fourth 
of the House of Commons would ever vote for the 
abolition of Church Rates. These contradictions, 
then, palpable and gross between the professions 
and practices of the Liberation Society, and be- 
tween that Society and the original Anti-State- 
Church Association, have paralysed an agitation 
only formidable when it commands the sympathy of 
the educated and ruling classes. 

In another way also the Liberation Society has 
very much assisted to defeat its own ends. It 
challenged inquiry, and repeated investigations 
have only damaged the cause of its champions. 
With all its boasted willinghood^ the Dissent of 
the Liberation Society stamp, is more generous 
in fostering political agitations than in building 
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chapels and* schools. The Wesleyans excepted, 
who are mostly favourable to the principle of an 
Established Church, and who more than equal 
all the other sects put together, who and what 
are the Anti-State-Church party? It is simply 
an ignoble band of Independents, Baptists, Soci- 
nians, Irish Romanists, Guerilla Methodists, Lati-> 
tudinarians, and Infidels, not amounting in all to 15 
per cent, of the population. Such is the combina- 
tion that seeks to impose its yoke upon the British 
Empire. Sir Bobert Peel, indeed, calculated that 
not more than one-tenth of the property liable to 
Church Bates, was owned by Dissenters. Again, 
of the children educated in National Schools, the 
Church of England claims, and justly claims, no 
less than three-fourths. The statistics on mar- 
riages bear out the same inferences, though to this 
subject the Liberation Society has already invited 
the attention of its votaries. 

On the other hand, we may take it to be a fact, 
that Dissent does not supply any free accommo- 
dation for the poor, for the best of all reasons, 
because such a provision runs counter both to the 
creed and the credit of voluntaryism. Many chapels 
and schools, in fact, so far from being refuges for 
poverty, are burdened with debts from their first 
opening, and gradually sink under their accumu- 
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lated encumbrances. Besides, it is the fashion 
and fate of Dissent to fly away from poverty ; to 
leave the poor and desolate ; to iibandon the haunts 
of want and vice and misery ; and seek a habitation 
elsewhere, in some locality better qualified to meet 
the meagre necessaries of voluntaryism. In the 
diocese of London even, in the metropolis of the 
world, 18 per cent, of the accommodation is pro- 
vided by the Chureh and only 11 per cent, by 
Dissenters of all denominations. Yet, it is in the 
towns alone, that voluntaryism ventures to compare 
with the Church. 

But the million fund of the Bishop of London 
also proves that voluntaryism is a mighty arm of 
strength to the Church as well; that indeed the 
Established Church has taken the lead of Dissent 
over its own chosen course of voluntaryism. Yet, 
I never heard any person affirm that with all the 
combined resources of an Established Church and 
voluntary efforts on the widest scale, the masses of 
the people ran any risk of becoming too moral, too 
religious* or too luq^py . Other discoveries, however, 
have followed upon the one-sided statements, and 
fiediulous charges fitted to order by the Liberation 
Society for the Established Church. Trustworthy 
scouts have gone forth to spy out the enemy's 
oountry, and take a peep into his very camp. And if 
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the Cbsreh have not reached the promised Canaan 
flowing with milk and hcmey, political Dissent of 
-a surety is wandering in the wilderness, famished 
and parched with droaght. Neitiier manna nor 
zain falls there. Stark and staring is the nakedness 
of the latnd. The hnsks of political frenzy ; scraps 
of •democratic sentiment ; the mercenary wheedlings 
of syoophantie senrility, are bII that is doled forth 
from the tribunes of democratic Dissent. 

Bat is it for these beggarly elements that we 
are to give up the simple, sablime worship of the 
Chorch ? Are we anicioias to see oar pulpits con- 
Terted into rostrums for the ennnciation of popular 
flatteries? Such is the chtmge that has come 
over tibe Dissent of the Liberation Society. Its 
pulpits re-echo the fulminations of Serjeant's Inn. 
The Gospel there proclaimed is that of the Anti- 
-State*Church Association. The only glad tidihgs 
of peace to be heard are threats of vengeance upon 
the Established Church. And for aught I know, 
the preaching of the ballot and the doctrine of 
umversal suffrage have supplanted the doctrine of 
aalvation, and the preaching of repentance. Is 
tiiis, then, the freedom we are to hare for the 
liberty and catholicity of the Church ? Is tiiis the 
irdigion which is to supersede Ae faith once de- 
livered to the saints ? 
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Besides^ it is a noisome system at the best. How 
comes it that in all the democratic movements 
of the last thirty years, certain Dissenting Minis- 
ters have invariably taken the lead, whether it 
were the Beform movement, the Complete Suffrage 
movement, the Chartist movement, or the Anti- 
State-Church movement ? Are they the dupes or 
the despots of their congregations — ^the creatures 
or the creators of democratic agitations ? Be it as 
it may, the results are equally deplorable and dis- 
reputable. And the impression such a result 
leaves upon the national mind cannot be favourable. 
In fact, the Liberation Society has sown the seed 
of a general reaction in favour of the Church, 
Now, if never before, we see the advantage of a 
national religion, in which neither the laity nor 
the clergy are dominant, where the former are 
secured against clerical encroachments, and the lat- 
ter are protected against popular caprice, by one 
and the same law. Dissent in any shape, I fear, but 
assuredly political Dissent, without exception, gene^ 
rates a despotism, actual or potential, on the part 
of the congregation, or on the part of the minister. 
Beligious impulses, in fact, of any kind, whether 
the emanations of Bomanism, or the Established 
Church, or of Dissent, are wont to be in themselves 
intolerant. There never yet existed an order of 
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prieBihood which could tolerate another, or even 
opposition. And was there ever a congregation fit 
to be trusted with its minister's licence ? There- 
fore, we are thankful that the Church of England 
panders neither to the clergy, nor to the laity; 
that she was moulded and shaped to suit the rela- 
tive positions of both; and that though seldom 
clamorous or intimidating, the voice of popular 
opinion can still speak aloud, and not in vain, when 
the clergy trespass upon the rights of the laity. 

For my part, this is one great argument I should 
adduce in favour of leaving the fundamental law of 
Church Bates as it is. If there be one peril con- 
nected with an Established Church, it is that the 
clergy, secured in their benefices, may be tempted 
not only to despise the popular will and popular 
feelings, but also to neglect their social and civil 
duties. Now the Church Bate is an incidental 
charge upon property depending upon the will of 
the majority of rate-payers. Here, then, the clergy 
are annually brought face to face with their parish- 
ioners. Here they have to practice the amenities 
and virtues of worthy neighbours and good citizens ; 
here their merits and demerits are subjected to 
the plain criticism of a local public assembly, com- 
posed of those who know, and are ready, if need be, 
to publish to the world, their shortcomings. This 
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discipline I mauataan to be salutary for the clergy 
and far from injorioas to the kdty. I cannot, there- 
fore, regret the decision arrived at in the Braintree 

case. 

In other matters, also, the course pnrsned by 
the Liberation Society augurs a determination to 
commit suicide instead of murder. Iconoclast as it 
is, it worships an image ; it has sworn its greatest 
oath by the memory of Sunt Cromwell. That, in- 
deed, was the golden age, we are told, when the Iron- 
sides tumbled down castle and cathedral to the tune 
of The Sword of Gideon and Lmks of Iron. Worse 
still, the *' Model Constitution'' held out to the ad- 
miration of Englishmen by the Liberation Society, 
is that which once existed, in what once were the 
United States of North America, and which did not 
last a century, but is now no more, and a tiling of the 
past. On the first serious strain that Constitution 
snapped asunder; and yet we are always iuTited 
to fall down and do homage to the *' peaceful 
democracy" beycmd the Atiantic. 

Thus it is that pddtical Dissent is all but 
denuded of all that wealth, refinement, education, 
and birth can contribute, of power, and of reputation, 
the source of power. Neither rank nor genius, nor 
youth nor opulence grace its council chamber. 
Those ancient and honourable families, which once 
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freqaented the Presbyterian or Independent chapel, 
refuse to nt under the Liberation Society. Sunday 
was not made for political dissertations, nor were 
chapels instituted for lectures on government. To 
debauch both one and the other to such purposes, 
is the glory of modem Dissent. Charity and good- 
will to man are what make the Sabbath a day of rest, 
— a day of peculiar blessedness — ^to toilwom mortals, 
and not the Charter of Six Points and the ill-will 
of the Anti-State-Church League. It is to promote 
rest, to replenish anew the streams of charity and 
good-will, that such resenroirs as Sundays, and 
churches and chapels, have been prepared. What 
are the Liberation Society's chapels save recruiting- 
quarters for discontent, for sedition, for querulous 
disappointment, for aspiring vulgarity, for ambitious 
mediocrity, not acceptable elsewhere ? 

Whilst religion and religious ordinances are thus 
prostituted, the national instincts are outraged in 
another quarter. That proud spirit of national 
independence and supremacy, the real security and 
basis of personal freedom, is to be cast out as evil, 
and to be supplanted by the '' muKng and puking *' 
of "peace-at-any-price." Is it not something more 
than curious that the secretary of the Peace Society 
should sit upon the Executive Committee of the 
Liberation Society ? I may also ask, if there be 
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not some closer connectioix than appears between 
Teetotalism and Anti-State-Churchism ? Certain 
it is, that the National Temperance League and the 
Liberation Society had the same presiding genius 
as chairman for 1864, and that was none other than 
Mr. Samuel Morley. But with respect to the 
Peace Society, if a greater anomaly can be imagined 
than the one already noticed — the union of Quakers 
with physical-force Chartists in 1842 — surely it 
must be the " peaceful Democracy" to be heralded 
by Mr. Bright and Mr. Miall. Perish, however, reli- 
gion, and perish liberty and national independence, 
there would still remain, I suppose, that ineffable 
blessing of Manchester and Yankee politicians — 
the unspeakable, transcendent boon of free trade 
and unrestricted commerce. But since the signing 
of Magna Charta, which makes the protection of 
foreign merchants one of the articles of our national 
liberties, religion, liberty, and commerce have grown 
together and fostered each other, and they will 
either never die, or all perish together. 

In no one view, therefore, of political Dissent, 
neither as a system charged with the spread of 
religion, nor in its purely political features, nor yet 
regarded in the " almighty dollar " light, can it, if 
calmly and steadily viewed, possess any fatal fasci- 
nations. In all of those phases I rather believe it 
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to be fatally repugnant ix> the tastes of the higher 
and middle classes. And if the masses favour such 
nostrums as those of the Liberation Society, it is 
because other and sounder views have not been laid 
before them. Here, indeed, a great omission, a 
grievous oversight, has to be redeemed. It is the 
bounden duty of Churchmen and Constitutionalists 
to meet the Liberation Society on this arena ; be- 
fore all things to combat the strange perversions of 
terms, to expose the countless fallacies, to scatter 
the baseless assumptions, to demolish the ideal 
images of Established Churches and voluntaryism, 
set up by the Liberation Society for the poor, the 
unlearned, and the credulous to hate and detest, or 
to admire and adore. Upon the text, " My king- 
dom is not of this world," surely some other 
comment might be given than that of the British 
Anti-State-Church Association. ** The religion of 
the New Testament, in the words of its divine 
Author, forbids the association of the civil and reli- 
gious authority, or, what is the same thing, declares 
that, in its very constitution, a State- Church is 
in violation of the will of the Lord Jesus. We need 
nothing, we can find nothing, more definite than 
this. It applies to the times in which we live, 
'upon whom the ends of the world are come!' 
We may now with satisfaction close the book, for 
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cor question is definitely amswered — State duxrcheB 
are not Clrarelies of dirist/* 

What has tkat text to do with Churdi' Endow- 
ments ? It was intended aa a protest against any 
fear of Christianftty coming into collision with the 
Boman government. Unless the Established Church 
of this country is a menace to the throne, that text 
can have no application whatsoever* It might very 
well apply, as Pilate understood it, to Democratio 
Dissenters, tvIm), as the Anti-State-Ghwch party, 
are essentially aati^monarehical also* But the fol- 
lowing batch of absurdities I take to be wholly 
matchless and unrivalled in the range of bibHcal 
exposition : — " On the day of Pentecost, there were 
no kingly defenders of the faith ; no terms of alli- 
ance between Cluirch and. State; no House of 
Lords for apostles and their successors ; no sump^ 
tuous palaces for spiritual peers ; no cathedrals ; no 
beautiful parochial systems, with tithes and offerings ; 
no piiesthood established by law, * witb fixed and 
settled income;' no archbishops, bishops, deans^ 
canons, prebendaries, rectors, vicars, incumbents,, 
curates, in fuU-blown carnal atn^." Is not that a 
discovery ? Were there, then, on the day of Pente- 
cost,, any Independenisy any Baptists, any Sodnians, 
any New Connexion Methodists, any Reform Me^ 
thodists, any Primitive MethodsstSy any CongregaF- 
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tional UnioflLS, or any Weskyaft Conferences? 
Could anything be more puerile, if it were not so 
profane, as such an appeal ? Therefore, Mfe are 
told, that " The Establishment is the scandal of 
Christianity. The EataUishment is only e^il con- 
tinually. Bttt^ blessed be the God of Truth, a lie 
cannot last for evert This State-Chureh caaaiot 
escape impending nin." H^ice it follows, " that 
the only true principle of Dissent consists in the 
distinct disavowal of the scriptural authority of all 
nati(»ial establishments of Christianity ; of all 
Church and State alliamce ; of aU State endow- 
ment of the Church; and the explicit assertion 
of the entire independence of the Chnrch, or 
in other words, the hoUtng of the principie of 
volui^Aryism." Hence, '^ State Churches are not 
Churches of Christ,'^ for ** Voluntaryism is the 
only scriptural basis of support f(»r Christian 
institutions.'^ H^aee^ Bgeaa, those ardent pioneers 
in the path of progress and r^orm, would carry 
us back to the state of things immediately sub^ 
sequent upon the Aseension of our LokL Would 
they, I wonder, agree to have aU things com- 
mon? They would trace their origin,, however, 
to much more primeval times^ ^^We go hack 
to the beguming, and affirm that Ood made the 
world <ML the volanlary principle, in; the free 
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Spontaneous exercise of His own infinite wisdom 
and benevolence." 

Snch is the latest novelty in the shape of 
argument for the separation of Church and State ! 
Anti-State-Church theorists assert that voluntaryism 
is the Scriptural basis of support for Christian 
institutions. If it be so, then the Established 
Church is based upon that Scriptural basis. But 
to vindicate and apply their theory, they proceed to 
another assumption, that the Church is not sup- 
ported on the voluntary principle, but endowed by 
the State ; and that, therefore, Church property is 
national property. But a Church may be established 
and yet not endowed by the State or even by private 
individuals. A Church may also be endowed by the 
State or by individuals, yet not established by the 
State. And a Church may also be endowed partly 
before and partly after being established, as was the 
case with the Church of England. But neither 
before nor after was it by the State that the Church 
of England wba endowed. The powers that be may 
fix upon some one form of religion and pronounce 
it to be the national faith, and the denomination to 
be recognised by the State as such. Such denomi- 
nation, however, may have received endowments 
before that recognition. It may be that certain 
endowments have been set apart by individuals for 
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religious purposes long antecedent to that recogni- 
tion. Thus was it in England. Tithes had been paid 
originally to Pagan priests. On the preaching of 
Christianity, they were diverted by successive con- 
verts to the use of that religion. And they were 
enjoyed by Christian teachers for some centuries 
before Christianity was officially recognised as the 
established religion. When that event, however, 
took place, under Alfred, it was also formally 
enacted that tithes, which had hitherto been devoted 
to the support of the clergy by the piety and bene- 
volence of individuals, should, by and with the 
consent of the nation, pass for ever not to a different 
object, but to what was thenceforth to be the 
Established Church. The State, therefore, had 
nothing whatever to do with the Church's endow- 
ments, in the shape of conferring them. All that 
the State did was to determine what form of religion 
should be established, and then to enact that the 
endowments already existing should be appropriated 
to that Church so established. As Mr. Toulmin 
Smith, himself a Nonconformist, has said — " So far 
is the State from at present supporting the Church, 
that every parish church in England was foimded 
not by the State, but by individual donations in 
ages past; while the parson's income is entirely 
derived partly from similar sources, and partly from 

A A 
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a charge which has been attached, like any rent 
charge, to the ownership of certain classes of pro- 
perty for centuries. The State supports neither 
the one nor the other. All that the State does is 
impartially to ensure the protection of the law, 
alike to the ancient property of the Church, and to 
the more recent property (created by similar dona- 
tions and endowments) of every Dissenting chapel 
in the land. The latter are thus just as much 
State-supported as the former. 

Thus the Church's endowments are not and never 
were State-endowments. All that the State has 
done is from time to time to determine what form 
of religion is to be established as the national 
denomination. Having decided that question, it 
follows as a corollary to appropriate to that denomi- 
nation whatever endowments have been given over 
to religion, when but one form existed, or what- 
ever endowments have been specially assigned to 
the National Church. The Church's endowments, 
therefore, are the creation of private donation, of 
individual liberality, of voluntary contributions. 
Otherwise, what is the meaning of the Mortmain 
Acts ? Were those statutes enacted to check the 
State ? In that case the State was passing lawB 
to restrict the State — an absurdity. Were th^y not 
restrictions on the power of bequest to the Church, 
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in the case of individuals? And why were they 
passed ? Not becanae the State disallowed volun- 
tary bequests to the Church, but for the very con- 
trary reason, because voluntary bequests had been 
and were allowed. But it was apprehended, and 
not without cause, that many bequests were not 
voluntary, but compulsory, wrung out of frail men 
and women on the point of death. Therefore the 
State, which had encouraged voluntary bequests, 
was bound to step in and forbid bequests extorted 
by terror, and threats, and priestcraft firom death- 
bed remorse, or physical and mental prostration. 
Church property, then, is not national property, 
except in the restricted sense of no longer being 
private, but public property. It never belonged to 
the nation ; the nation could not, therefore, be- 
queath it; to seize it, then, and confiscate it to 
national purposes or to private aggrandisement, 
would be at the same time to perpetrate sacrilege 
and spoliation. It would be something more. It 
woul^ be as Earl Orey described it, in 1858, ''un- 
disguised spoliation of the poor by the rich ; " for, 
as Lord St. Leonards said, '*the landowners of 
England would put millicms of money into their 
own pockets at the expense of the poor throughout 
the country." 
In one sense, and only one, has the State a right 

A A 2 
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to deal with Church property. It may transfer it 
to whatever is declared on authority to be the Es- 
tablished Church, and to that Church, so long a» 
it is the Established Church, it is the duty of the 
State to guarantee a peaceable enjoyment of all the 
rights and privileges appertaining to Church pro- 
perty. Here I may remark that every civilised 
country of which any records remain, both in 
ancient and modem times, has deemed the national 
recognition of religion, by means of some esta- 
blished form, to be an essential and fundamental 
part of its civil policy. One exception alone is to 
be made, and that is a country, which we can only 
describe by an interrogation and circumlocution. 
Is there such a place as the United States of North 
America ? If there be, that is the country which, 
in its model constitution, now preserved in the 
archives of the Liberation Society, specially pro- 
vided against the recognition of any denomination 
as the national religion by the State. Of both 
the country and its model Constitution, however, 
may we not saj—Jiierunt ? 

It appears, then, after all, that the Established 
Church is based solely upon the voluntary principle. 
Such a thing as State-endowments have no place in 
her system. In fact, the difference between the 
Church's endowments and those of Dissent is one 
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not of kind, but of time, manner, and degree. And 
in every respect the voluntary principle of the 
Church has the advantage over the voluntary prin- 
ciple of Dissent, — in time, in manner, and in degree. 
As regards time, the Church can plead a prescrip- 
tion of fourteen centuries in her favour ; as regards 
manner, the voluntary principle of the Church is 
as much superior to the voluntary principle of Dis- 
sent as certainty is above uncertainty; as legal 
prescription is above popular caprice; as that 
which is fixed, settled, and permanent surpasses 
an income which is dependent, arbitrary, and pre- 
carious ; and as regards degree, the Church is 
equally fortunate. 

The advantage, indeed, of voluntaryism, such as 
that by means of which the Established Church 
enjoys her endowments, is confessed by Dissenters 
themselves. Their highest ambition is to procure, 
either by donation or by bequest, similar endow- 
ments. Thus do they strive to provide for their 
colleges, schools, and chapels, and this is the only 
explanation and justification for all that course of 
litigation connected with Lady Hewley's charity. 
Thus is it that the apostolic precept is carried out 
in all its fulness — "They who preach the gospel 
should live of the GospeL" The voluntary sys- 
tem of Dissent is a virtual negation of that com- 
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mand. Its Ministers do not and cannot liye of the 
gospel. A few popnlar preachers, the Spurgeons oi 
the system, may make it pay, but, as a rale» diasent* 
ing ministers are not only miserably onderpaid, but 
what is worse, that little which they get is albeit got 
at the expense of personal degradaticm. As ha» 
been pointedly said, they are the dependent 
ministers of independent congregations. 

To sum up, the volontary system of dissent keep» 
the ministers in a state of abject bondage; they daie 
not preach what they believe, nor profess what tiliey^ 
would. Thus is it that dissenting colleges are only 
half fall or even less, for few are so low as to aspire 
to serve the ministry. Thus is it that the lowest of 
the people are raised up to minister; that the 
standard of education and talent is at a minjinn™ ; 
that the higher classes never enter dissenting 
chapels; that the chapels themselves become en-> 
cumbered and are at last sold or removed ; that no 
free accommodation can be afforded; and that 
dissenting congregations are ever on the move, nu-* 
grating from the poorer to the richer districts, ever 
hovering on the outskirts of moderate respectability 
and small shops, but forsaking the destitute, the 
profligate, the outcasts. Yet this is the system of 
dissenting Voluntaryism, when brought into contact 
and emulation with the higher standard of volun- 
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taryiam, exemplified in the Established Church. 
What then would be the effects of abolishing the 
parochial systraiy and the Tegidar clergy of the 
Established Chnreh ! Let tiie answer be gathered 
from the Edinburgh Beview, no very partial witnesB 
to the Established Church. ^*It is no ordinary 
national benefit," wrote that periodical, "to have a 
number of well-educated men dispersed over every 
part of the kingdom, whose especial business it is to 
keep vp and enforce the knowledge of those most 
exalted truths, which relate to the duties of man 
and to his ultimate destiny, and who, besides. haTe 
a sort of general commission to promote the good of 
those among whom they are settled, in every 
possible manner; to relieve sickness and poverty, 
to comfort affliction, to counsel ignorance, to com- 
pose quarrels, to soften all violent and uncharitable 
feelings, and to reprove and to discountenance vice. 
In retired parishes the family of the clergyman is 
often a little centre of civilisation, firom which 
gleams of refinement of manners, of neatness, of 
taste, as well as of science and general literature, 
are dispersed through districts into which iJiey 
would otherwise never penetrate'; and be it observed, 
that these are the very parts of the country which 
nothing but an endowed parochial clergy could 
regularly and permanently influence." But the 
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poorest districts in our large towns, which are also 

the most populous, would fare even worse than the 

country parishes, under the voluntary system of 

dissent, for dissent can only exist, where it is self- 

Bupporting. 

Consider again the endless divisions arising out 

of the dissenting system. Did any chapel ever 

exist without offshoots, often alien, sometimes 

bitterly hostile, always different to the parent 

congregation ? The inevitable tendency of dissent 

is to breed dissent indefinitely and world without 

end. Imagine a scene of the following sort, which 

occurred at Salisbury : — 

^'At a special meeting of the church, publicly 
summoned, according to the usual custom, over 

which the Kev. , at the request, and as 

the substitute, of the pastor, presided, it was, after 

a few prefatory observations from the chairman, 

"Moved by Mr. , and seconded by Mr. 

— — , deacons, 

*' ' That this church, deeply afflicted with the 
present state of its affairs, in consequence of the 
proceedings of some of its members, and convinced 
that peace is not likely to be restored by the usual 
means adopted to effect such an object, deems it advi- 
sable that this Christian Society should be entirely 
dissolved ; and that, agreeably with this conviction. 
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this church does now dissolve itself, and no longer 
exists in its associated capacity/ 

'* On this motion being read from the chair, a 
violent opposition was raised against it, and, at 
length, an amendment was 

"Moved by Mr. — , and seconded by Mr. 
, jun., 

" * That the proposition now submitted to the 
Church be taken no notice of.' 

"When the clamour of the supporters of the 
amendment had subsided, a division took place; 
the numbers in favour of the amendment being 
forty-nine, and against it forty-five; the original 
motion was therefore lost by a majority of four. 
The meeting then separated. 

"We should charge ourselves with no small 
degree of injustice, if we were to conclude this 
statement without expressing our admiration of the 
Christian patience which has governed the spirit 

of our brother, Mr. : and likewise of the 

truly amiable temper of mind which has shown 
itself in that section of the church who have suffi- 
cient wisdom and goodness to appreciate the services 
of their pious and talented minister. 

"Under circumstances of most unhallowed 
provocation, they truly have, in our opinion, 
exempUfied a spirit highly becoming that re- 
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ligion of meekness and forbearanee which they 
profess." 

Then follow the signatures of three Ministers, 
whose advice had been solicited, and who issued the 
above statement. Conceive a Church dissolving 
itself! Conceive that motion put to the vote with 
universal suffrage ! Conceive the resolution for 
dissolution carried by forty-nine against forty-five 
votes ! Conceive the uproar of applause created 
by the forty -nine, on having dissolved a Christian 
Society ! But how often has the same thing oc- 
curred, owing to precisely the same radical vice 

inherent in dissent — ^the choice of ministera ? How 

< 

much canvassing, intimidation, and corruption are 
thence engendered, besides the endless divisions 
occasioned ! 

Surely, there is ample scope here for useful 
declamation, for startling disclosures, for triumph- 
ant defence of the Established Church. Yet, this 
vast and varied field of instruetion lies &llow 
and waste. Whilst the Liberation Sooiefy main- 
tains a monthly organ to record the motes in the 
eye of the Church, the Church takes no note of 
the beams in the eye of Dissent. Hence it is that 
the lower orders of the middle class, the bone 
and sinew of Dissent, know nothing of the Chnrch, 
save her defects. If it be true that the masses are 
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on the Anti- State-Church side, this follows from 
the same csose. Eyery abuse and failing and 
anomaly in the Church's system, the natural growth 
of time, is taken up, dissected, magnified, and es* 
aggerated by dissenting publications, and those 
publications are distxibuted gratuitously and whole- 
sale, through the. length and breadth of the land. 
But this is not the quarter whence danger lowers 
as yet. So long as those classes do not gorem the 
State, the Church is free from immediate harm. 

This introduces us to what are the real dangers 
impending, and their causes. Of secondary dangers, 
then, one of the most common, but one, nererthdess, 
full of risk, I am somewhat at a loss to account for. I 
am not decided whether it springs from a backward- 
ness on the part of Churchmen in obserring the 
Tarions changes of the political atmosphere, or from 
the want hitherto of some central, commanding 
organisation, to direct and concentrate the Church's 
energies, rather than from any reluctance on the 
part of individuals to labour and be spent in the 
Church's defence. Whatever the cause^cwtain it is 
that the Church has been slow to move, and that 
this dilatoriness has more than once seriously 
endangered her highest interests. Defensive war- 
fare, it is true, presupposes a risk of surprise, but 
that victory after victory should be stcden by the 
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same strategy of saccessive surprises is somewhat 
inexplicable. More than once, howeyer, have the 
Church's outposts been stormed and an apparent 
breach made in the citadel, whilst her forces were 
burnishing their arms, and making ready for resis- 
tance. What is the consequence? Every such 
success converts allies into lukewarm friends ; 
lukewarm friends into waverers; waverers into 
renegades ; and renegades into open enemies. 

This dilatoriness and inertness, in fact, tend 
directly to mislead. If the Church have the power, 
why does she not move ? Why allow victory after 
victory to be snatched before her forces are called 
out? So argue the public. And they also conclude 
that if she has the power but lacks the presiding 
will, then she merits her fate. Thus the Church's 
slowness and backwardness, by conveying an errone- 
ous idea of her resources, induce a belief of 
imminent danger, that otherwise could never be 
entertained. Then, with indecent haste, her own 
mutinous and frenzied crew prepare to scuttle what 
they conceive to be a sinking craft. 

As a practical illustration of this, take the Times 
newspaper. The successes of Sir J. Trelawny in 
1859 fairly turned that journal's giddy head. 
Than the ebullitions of the Times, indeed, on 
Church-rates, during the last five or six years, no 
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more invitiiig repast could be served up, if they 
were not also noxious. Thus in 1859, when Mr. 
Walpole's Bill had failed, and when the Times's 
patrons, the Whigs, were in opposition, and again in 
want of democratic sympathy, that journal wrote as 
follows : — 

" The failure of this last effort at a compromise 
may be considered to close up that avenue, and 
nothing now remains but to recognise the voluntary 
principle as far as the fabric is concerned. » • . 
We beg the churchwardens to desist from collecting 
all those paltry little sums, varying from a shilling 
to half-a-crown, that have caused so much heart, 
burning. We cheerfully accept our position. Our 
Church is voluntary, and we beg to congratulate it 
on its newly-acquired freedom." 

On the 16th of March, however, when Sir J. 
Trelawny's Abolition Bill had reached the highest 
pinnacle of success, the Times &voured its readers 
with the following diatribe : — 

" In former ages there were no such things as 
frontier lines between one kingdom and another, 
but an interval of * no-man's land' left in a state of 
nature. The Church-rate is just such a jungle or 
thicket. Since Church-rates answer no other pur- 
pose than to fill parishes, parliament, and the courts 
of law with a most disgraceful and unprofitable 
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dkeuasion, it is quite time to give them op. Saeh 
an impost in these days is only a condemned 
criminal ; its days most be numbered.*' 

In 1860, notwithstanding ominous changes in the 
majority of Sir J. Trehiwny, the Times's compla- 
cency was equally unruffled. Thus went the tune : 

'' England is regarded by many as a vivarium of 
social evils, in which things confessedly mischievous 
are to have fair play, and to be let alone till we see 
what becomes of them. In natural history this zeal 
for science is most meritorious. Toads and spiders, 
grubs of all kinds, vermin of every description, once 
placed under a glass case, become interesting objects 
of observation. • . . We are pursuing exactly the 
same course with ihe Church-rate controversy. The 
whole country is divided; some hundred parishes 
are distracted by a bitter warfiBu:*e; the Church, 
which we are taught to believe the kingdom of 
heaven, is made to depend on the right of a majority 
to extract shillings from a minority. Where there 
is no quarrel now it is invited by the law itself, and 
certain to come ; but, don't interfere ; take care how 
you breathe, how you tread ; don't shake the stand ; 
let us wait to see what will come of it, whether an 
explosion, a fire, something alive, or perhaps only a 
very bad smell, and results more offensive than 
mischievous." 
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Later on, when Sir J. Trelawny*s majority had 
dwindled down to nine, the confidence of the Times 
▼ented itself in sullen, bitter mockery to this effect : 

" In a book which contains more common sense 
than iB generaUy supposed, it is written that a Uve 
dog is better than a dead lion. We possess in this 
country a political dead lion, a fossil establishment^ in 
the old Church-rate. It is preeminently a thing out of 
which growth, and life, and sap have lon§ departed. 
But the yery obsoleteness, singularity, and insuffi- 
ciency of the rate, are its chief recommendations in 
the eyes of the Church sentimentalist. Because it 
is nothing but a principle, therefore it is invested 
with more mysterious virtues than could be attri- 
buted to an institution in full vigour and efficiency. 
This is the old rule of all idolatries, which ever 
most worshipped that which was ugliest and most 
mutilated. We see neither necessity nor sanctity 
in a rate, which vestries may levy as they please, 
which is only demanded for two churches out of 
three, and even for them is wholly unnecessary." 

In 1861 desperation came over the wary counsels 
of the Times. Its hallucinations began to fade 
away, and with the dawn of consciousness, there 
broke upon the leading journal the hateful convic- 
tion of a blunder worse than a crime. Thus ran 
the incoherent utterances of the Times on its great 
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awakening in 1861, when Sir J. Trelawny's majo- 
rity was reduced to 15 : — 

" Sir W. Heathcote asserts that people in general 
are quite content that others should pay the rate, 
so long as they are let off themselves, and that 
public feeling consequently has no real place in the 
matter. There never was a more inadequate account 
of a question, or less insight into the feelings that 
gave it life. This is a question of ascendency. 
Nothing but a question of ascendency would give 
so much value to shillings, and so much importance 
to a sum total of a quarter of a million or so. 
Peter's pence was a question of Papal supremacy, 
ship money of the prerogative, and the American 
tea duty of colonial independence. The Dissenters 
of this country enjoy much toleration, liberty, social 
power, and prosperity. What they want is dignity 
and position. They may preach to everybody, con- 
vert everybody, form congregations to any amount, 
go into any parish, build their chapel right opposite 
the parsonage or the church, seduce every church- 
goer, and have crowded meetings when the church 
is empty as the desert and cold as the tomb. The 
Dissenters, however, are not content to be tribu- 
taries. They want not only social influence and 
social power, which they certainly have, but social 
position, and the removal of every mark of infe- 
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riority. When their principal spokesman gives this 
account of their feelings, we do not see that it can 
he disputed ; nor is there any reason why it should." 
In 186d, the prodigal resolved with himself to 
leave the husks and swine and to return home, but 
he addressed himself to the task unwillingly. No- 
thing, indeed, could be more lame and impotent 
than the conclusions of the Times in 1862 upon 
church-rates. Halting between two feelings, be- 
tween the desire of some decent cover for retreat, 
and the huge scandal of having made a grievous 
mistake, the Times' effusions on church*rates were 
at once feeble and violent, rash and weak and 
stupid. But in 1868 the wandering fugitive had 
come to a better mind. Contrite and penitent he 
no longer procrastinated, but boldly and deliberately 
knocked for re-admission into the Church's pale. 
Thus wrote the Times of 1863 : '' Sir John Tre- 
lawny is one of those chiefs who care more for their 
cause than for their armies. The one they hold 
sacred, the other food for powder. For the highly 
prospective and problematical hope of abolishing 
church-rates, he drags us all through the dirt every 
year, and inflicts untold personal annoyance. Is 
there no possible compromise ? There reaUy is no 
insuperable difficulty in the matter. All that is 
wanted is some quiet, unprovocative way of doing 

B B 
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the thing ; some process giving the victoiy to neither 
side, and not admitting of a grand celebration or 
any nonsense of that sort. It is true that some of 
Sir John Trelawny*s friends wiU think this a yery 
poor result of a thirty years' war. That, perhaps, 
is because they have some ulterior thoughts, and 
wish the measure to be, not the end of controversy, 
but the beginning of the end of something else/' 
Such fantastic tricks before high heaven has the 
Times exhibited during the last five years on that 
tight-rope. Such are the balancings of the leading 
journal on church-crates to the tune of majorities in 
the House of Commons. But let us not be too 
hasty to condemn. The House of Commons is 
supposed to represent public opinion. That the 
notion is often wide of the mark ; that too much 
importance is ofken attached to single divisions in 
that House, and to the verdicts of single Parlia- 
ments, is sufficiently clear from the history of tlie 
Appropriation Clause, of reform, and of the abolition 
of church-rates — three of the most important ques- 
tions that have engaged the attention of Parliament, 
which have been in agitation for thirty years ; which 
have repeatedly commanded the approving majorities 
of tlie House of Commons; but which in 1864 
appear to enlist the sympathies of enlightened 
public opinion in a less degree than in 1834, in the 
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second session of the first Beforxned Parliament. 
How is this ? Do not such facts contain an obTions 
warning against identifying the House of Commons 
in all its yarious moods and changing votes, with 
the calm, steady, even flow of national convictions ? 
Is it not thence apparent that many agitations are 
confined to the arena of the House of Commons ; 
that they live and move and have their being there ; 
that they are manufactured there ; that they flourish 
there ; and that, if left to themselves, they ultimately 
die out and expire there ? But if the House of 
Commons, as at present constituted, is quite as 
often the creatcnr as the creature of pnbUc opinion, 
why infuse into it a larger admixture of democratic 
impulse ? Taking it, however, for granted that the 
House of Commons is simply the creature of public 
opinion, no sooner does that assembly come to 
a decision on some important division, than the 
whole herd of time-servers and trimmers in hot 
haste turn about and make their peace with the 
majority. To the Church this is a result peculiarly 
disastrous on other grounds. Her friends have not 
yet learned the value of that mighty engine for 
guiding popular opinion — ^the public and periodical 
press. Yet every circumstance of the times goes to 
show that public opinion is, and is likely to be, more 
and more infected with the tone of the press. This 
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is a practical age — an age of work rather than of 
thought. The exigences of an increasing popula- 
tion put to their sternest trial the stem laws of 
political economy. Everywhere is seen the pushing 
jostling spirit of competition. It is likewise an age 
of excess and extravagance, of luxury and of liber- 
tinism. No time, therefore, is allowed for contem- 
plation. Life is one diurnal round of action and 
of pleasure, of action to minister to excess, and of 
excess to relieve action. Hence it is that so much 
importance is attached to plain, evident facts. Such 
things as division lists, absolute majorities, nume- 
rical calculations, are easy of comprehension. The 
means by which they are brought about are often 
remote, sometimes profound, and always obscure. 
Neither time nor inclination, therefore, allows of 
their being investigated. The results are palpable, 
and require no depth of reflection to be understood. 
Hence to results we look, and by results, however 
partial and equivocal, most persons abide, with an 
acquiescence sublimely cheerful, and a resignation 
supposed to argue the true Socratic spirit. This 
tendency it is which accounts for the rage of the 
time for statistical information. Everything now- 
a-days is brought down to arithmetic. It is the 
universal standard and basis, not only of political 
economy but of politics, and of religions as well. 
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They who know with what facility figures can be 
manipulated and arrayed, will reserve their best 
confidence for something more trustworthy than 
tabular statements. Nevertheless, it is the duty of 
the Church in self-defence to be prepared on this 
head also, and to take care that neither in the press 
nor in Parliament her interests suffer by neglecting 
the diffusion of sound, useful information. Neither 
let statistics be contemned. The issue between 
Established Churches and the Anti-State-Church 
party, is gradually being narrowed to a comparison 
of results. And the Liberation Society have not 
omitted to appeal to Paley^s dictum, that, " If the 
Dissenters from the Establishment become a majo- 
rity of the people, the Establishment itself ought to 
be altered or modified." Above all, let the Church 
see to it, that her own supineness and want of 
effective organisation do not prematurely transfer 
the semblance and the actual credit of victory to her 
enemies, and thus furnish to backsliders and secret 
traitors the only excuse they stand in need of, to 
gloze over and consummate their premeditated 
knaveries. 

Perhaps my readers, as they perused this discus- 
sion touching the relations between popular opinion 
and the House of Commons, have mentally ex- 
claimed with Cobbett, "Thank God, we have a 
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House of Lords." That such an institution exists 

* 

is certainly matter for hearty congratulation. Were 
it not for an hereditary peerage, neither the Esta- 
blished Church nor the Monarchy would survive 
this nineteenth century. Therefore it is, that in 
all the reforming projects of Democrats, from the 
time of the Beform Bill, the custom of primoge- 
niture was marked for destruction, and the Upper 
House of Parliament was intended to consist of 
elective, not of hereditary legislators. Not only 
the hostility of the Democrats, but the abuse of the 
institution by Liberal politicians, bespeaks the im- 
portance of the Peers. Many a pliant Whig has 
given his vote for proposals he cordially detested, 
because he knew they wotdd never pass the ordeal 
of the Peers. This holds good particularly of every 
constitutional question raised by Dissent and De- 
i^ocracy, — of Beform, the Ballot, the Abolition of 
Church Bates, and many others. How far, however, 
the opposition of the Lords to the decisions of the 
Commons may be safely carried, is a question 
worthy the consideration of all Churchmen and 
Constitutionalists. But to cast down vain imagina- 
tions ; to blast all weak and unwarrantable hopes ; 
to teach electors the duty of self-reliance and trust 
in their own right arm, I beg to commend to their 
notice a short passage from a speech of Lord Derby 
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in 1846. Thus, briefly, did the Conservatiye chief 
sum up the position and duties of the House of 
Peers. *' My Lords, if I know anything of the 
constitutional value of this House, it is to interpose 
a salutary obstacle to rash and inconsiderate legis- 
lation ; it is to protect the people from the conse- 
quences of their own imprudence* It never has 
been the course of this House to resist a continued 
and deliberately expressed public opinion. Your 
Lordships have always bowed, and always will bow 
to the expression of such an opinion, but it is 
yooiB to check hasty legislation, leading to irre- 
parable evils." To put faith, therefore, in the 
positive obstmctiveness of the Lords, to expect 
them, year by year, to take up a position antago- 
nistic to the Commons, and thus to make of popular 
representation a mockery and a delusion, would be 
the last extreme of presumption and ignorance 
blended. The Peers will do their duty faithfully 
and fearlessly, but their duty never consisted solely 
in checkmating popular opinion. If, then, Church- 
men and Constitutionalists would give effect to their 
opinions ; if they would place the safety of Church 
and State upon its only sure foundation ; let them, 
indeed, look for aid and succour from the House of 
Lords; but let them, at the same time, trust to 
themselves and their own civil duties, — to the return 
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of members to the House of Commons, who ynUi 
strengthen the hands of the Lords, and neither by 
open force, nor by secret fraud, compromise the 
principle either of an Established Church or of an 
hereditary aristocracy and hereditary monarchy. 
For, after all, willing or unwilling, to this struggle 
of Dissent and Democracy against the Established 
Church, the aristocracy, and the monarchy, they are 
committed. It has begun ; it is waxing warm ; it 
will grow in intensity and in extent. Neither will 
anything precipitate that struggle so much as the 
false security which ignores all the portents pro- 
phetic of such events. This, in fact, is the root of 
all danger. The superficiality of the age, the insin* 
cerity, the absence of all earnestness and enthu* 
siasm are rather consequences than causes. Eng- 
land has enjoyed so long and so profound a repose 
from intestine commotions, that the idea of revolu- 
tion seems absolutely ludicrous. Civil and religious 
liberty have been established on so firm and broad 
a foundation, that under our ancient monarchy 
more than republican freedom has been guaranteed. 
For centuries the government and the privileges 
of the people have been co«existent and co-equal. 
Meanwhile, peace and plenty have followed in the 
train of free institutions. But is there no risk of 
the nation forgetting the rock whence it was hewn,. 
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the hole of the pit whence it was dug ? If we 
prized our national privileges at their worth and 
cost, should we bear so easily with the trifling 
of Lord PalmerstoUy the time-serving of Earl 
RusseU, the Jesuitry and hypocrisy, conscientious 
though it be, of Mr. Gladstone ; or the rank impos- 
ture of modem Whiggery, as a system ? Yet that 
false security, the source of all that is false in 
public opinion — upon what is it founded? Is it 
not the old heresy — all things shall continue as they 
were from the beginning ? But never was advice 
more deceptive than the last sentiment of Earl 
Russell, ''Best and be thankful." Who are they 
who ought to rest ? If it be the higher and middle 
classes who respect the British Constitution, then 
to rest is to risk what they esteem. If it be the 
powers of Democracy, their policy and principle is 
that of action, of innovation, of offensive measures, 
because it is not the British Constitution, but that 
of the United States, which they regard as the 
model Constitution. In either case, Earl Bussell's 
advice reads very much like the language of insult. 
For in deluding the people with vain hopes, in 
exciting unreasonable expectations by means of 
Reform and other fallacious phrases, Earl Russell 
has done his utmost to disturb the quiet of this 
kingdom. He has set on fire the democratic ele- 
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menty kindled the torcli of popular agitation ; and, 
at the same time, he has defrauded the Constitu* 
tional element of its legitimate rest, by reducing it 
to the extremity of arming in self-defence. As 
Mr. Bright said at Birmingham, *' we live in an 
age of agitation." It is no fancy of a "heart- 
oppressed brain," but a serious, sober, literal 
truth, that a revolutionary propaganda exists in 
this country; that its ramifications reach to every 
comer of the United Kingdom ; that it holds com- 
munications with all the revolutionary elements of 
the European continent ; and that the end sought 
is the establishment of a Democracy upon the ruins 
of the British Constitution. The means and the 
parties to that object have been already defined, 
and those who read, mark, learn, and digest what 
I have recorded, will know of the men and their 
communications. The perusal of these pages will 
also, I trust, convince every reader that passive 
resistance can never ward off revolution. In tanto 
vulIo audendum atque agendum at. All history 
proves how frail and impotent is the mere negative 
quality against the positive. However stubboruj 
however united, however persevering the opposition 
of dull, inert, patient obstruction, sooner or later 
its lines will be forced by the ceaseless artillery of 
an entrenched democracy. There may be a pre- 
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liminary siege, but at last a breach will be effected, 
the siege will be conyerted into a stonn, and cap- 
ture and pell-mell havoc and plunder will ensue. 
History proves that a few resolute, homogeneous 
spirits combined have wrought deeds as wondrous 
as the pulling down of the British Constitution* 

The two common soldiers {duo mampviarea) of 
Tacitus, who undertook to transfer an empire, bore 
not the same :Fatio to the Boman legions as do the 
Bevolutionary powers to the Constitutional in Eng- 
land. Yet those two succeeded in transferring that 
empire. Let it not be imagined that the masses of 
this age and country are different to those of other 
countries and other ages. A Democracy — the rule 
and reign of the many — ^is what it always was and 
must be — something alien and hostile both to aris- 
tocracy and to monarchy. Otherwise the terms 
have no distinct meaning, and the records of Gre» 
cian and Boman antiquity are one vast store of 
confusion and contradiction. No class, indeed, can 
safely be trusted with a monopoly of power. How 
much less that class which is at once the most 
numerous and ignorant, the most credulous and yet 
the most suspicious, the most improvident and yet 
the most indigent, the most thoughtless and yet the 
most meddlesome, the most indulgent and yet the 
least contented; which, moreover, has nothing to 
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lose ; but luxuriates in every temptation to gain, and 
which, therefore, has ever been and will ever be 
predisposed to revolutionary changes — ^the vetUosa 
plebs of Horace ? It matters little to object that 
which Swift long ago urged against a Democracy, 
that it resembles those animals which spend their 
lives in spinning clothing for others. We need not 
go far to learn how even democratic forms, univer* 
sal suffrage, and the rest, may be made to serve as 
the foundation of military despotism. Every stu- 
dent of history and every student of human nature, 
without historical knowledge, must arrive at one 
conclusion — that at least in old-established and 
populous countries a Democracy is at once the 
most unnatural and impracticable of all forms of 
government I also maintain stoutly that, under 
the circumstances, no form of government could 
secure to the masses of this country the same pri- 
vileges that are now secured to them by the British 
Constitution. I hold, indeed, that in this new con- 
flict which is raging between the Constitutional and 
the Democratic elements, the cause of the Church 
and Constitution is also the cause of freedom. 
Here, if anywhere, is to be found the sanctuary 
of liberty. Here rises her temple and here her 
altars bum, and the Church of England ministers 
thereat ; for, of all religions, hers is the most tole- 
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rant, and of all creeds hers is the most comprehen- 
sive. It is by the Church established not only that 
as a nation we are protected from the avalanches of 
fanaticism and superstition, but that opposing and 
hostile sects are bound over to keep the peace to- 
wards each other, and that the persecuting spirit 
of sectarianism is quelled and cowed. But, not- 
withstanding such convictions, though I believe a 
Democracy would be, of itself, the worst of all des- 
potisms (for of the two, I prefer the despotism of 
an individual to Democracy, the despotism of the 
many, on Voltaire's principle, that ** I had rather 
be devoured whole by a great lion, than gnawed 
in pieces by 400 rats like myself"), and would 
assuredly result in an imperial despotism ; though 
I believe in the incomparable blessings bestowed 
upon all classes and every individual in each class, 
by the benignant genius of the British Constitution; 
and though I maintain that those benefits descend 
in the most copious stream upon the masses of the 
population; am I, therefore, to doubt, in spite of the 
evidence adduced to the contrary, that there exist 
individuals and organisations professing sentiments 
the very opposite, pledged to the overthrow of that 
Constitution, and devoted to the phantom of ''a 
peaceful Democracy ? " Am I to doubt in the 
existence of an Anti-State-Church Association and 
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of sach societies as the Complete Suffirage Union ? 
Because I stand by the British Gonstitation, am I 
not to believe the demagogues of the day when thej 
swear by the separation of Church and State and 
by Chartism — ^when they certify (what in the nature 
of things is a strong probability) that the multitude 
is on their side — and when they also declare that a 
£6 borough franchise would be the beginning of the 
end, the first step in the descent to Democracy, and 
a guarantee for all the rest ? Away then with that 
false security bred of incredulity and presumption. 
However excusable the incredulity of ignorance, 
what can justify the incredulity of knowledge? 
And if Churchmen and Constitutionalists still rrfnse 
to believe in any impending danger, if they still 
fail to comprehend how a revolutionary vulture is 
busy gnawing at the very vitals of the British Con- 
stitution, then are their eyes judicially blinded; 
their faculties pretematurally blunted ; so that they 
see not with their eyes nor understand with their 
minds ; and therefore, what will come, must come. 
True, they will suffer the most in the first collision. 
The upper and middle classes can hardly gain by 
a revolution. But they will not be the most griev- 
ously disappointed. The dupes of Democracy will 
pay that penalty in all its bitterness. They aspired 
to be equal, and they will be levelled in the equality 
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of servitude. Than that conceit of social eqnaUty, 
indeed, so ardently cherished by Dissent, no more 
preposterous illusion ever possessed the human 
fancy. But it is more than probable that the foul 
spirit can only be exorcised by the hand of time 
and sharp trials. ^^Eventus, stultorwm Ute moffister 
est/' wrote an observer of old« So will it be with 
the dream of social, civil, and religions equality. 
As Gibbon puts it, " The perfect equality of man 
is the point in which the extremes of democracy 
and despotism are confounded,'* but that equality is 
the dead level of servitude. Such will be the ter- 
rible awakening from the slumber of false security, 
if that dream of perfect equality be ever realised. 

Nearly connected with the above is another 
strange mistake, in the use and abuse of the word 
theorists. If the objects of the Democratic party 
were wholly Ulasive ; if they could be said to be 
visionary and vain; if, under no possible coinci- 
dence of circumstances, they could be realised; then 
I should speak of them as theorists, as empirics, as 
idle dreamers. But when those objects are fondly 
anticipated by large nimibers, who know and under- 
stand well the machinery of agitation ; whose boast 
it is that the masses are on their side, having been 
trained and drilled into the Anti-State-Church code ; 
when a line of policy has been marked out, the sue- 
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cess of which must lead ineyitably to the consnm- 
mation desired; and when the first steps in that 
policy have been more than once approved and 
adopted by the Liberal party, and are freely can- 
vassed at every election ; then, I say, it behoves us 
to be careful how we make light of the democratic 
movement, beguiling ourselves with the notion that 
the whole affair is merely phantasy, a pleasing 
vision, a theoretical chimera. Is it a theory or a 
practical question that is involved in the separation 
of Church and State ? What said Dr. Wardlaw on 
the subject at the Anti-State-Church Conference in 
1844 ? "We can never be very far from the truth," 
remarked that forcible writer, "if we assume the 
identity of establiahmetU and endowment^ and con- 
sider an eBtabluihed church and an endowed church 
as convertible designations. It would be no very 
puzzling question in ecclesiastical arithmetic — 
From an eBtablished church eubtract its state 
endoumtentSf how much of its establishment re* 
mainsi" To separate, then. Church and State, 
is to separate the Church from its endowments. 
It is to abolish all the rights and privileges of the 
Church in the Coronation Oath ; in the House of 
Lords ; in episcopal and capitular estates ; in 
university enrolments and buildings; in grammar 
schools; in church-rates; in Easter dues; in tithes; 
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in glebe ; in ecclesiastical edifices, cathedrals, 
churches, and chapels; and in parsonage-houses; 
and further, it is to apply all those sources of 
income to "secular uses." Is this, then, a mere 
theory? or is it not rather the most practical of 
objects? And is it not practical as well in its 
accomplishment as in its results ? Would any 
person, conversant with the history of events in 
this country since the time of the Beform Bill, 
presume to assert that to separate Church and State 
is an impossibility ? If not, then let us beware of 
underrating the issue, by persuading ourselves or 
others that it is all theory and speculation. Again, 
there may be some good easy souls ready to flatter 
themselves that Chartism is also a theory, neither 
meaning anything, if carried out, nor yet capable of 
being carried out. But ask those who advocate 
Chartism what it implies, and whether there be any 
means of giving it effect. They will tell you, as 
they have told you before, that to bring about the 
Charter ; to establish in this country a system of 
government based upon universal suffirage, the 
ballot, equal electoral districts, annual parliaments, 
and the payment of delegates, no better or shorter 
road could be found than a £6 borough franchise. 
Such a franchise would soon cany the ballot. The 
secret ballot would necessitate universal suffrage; 
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for, when the fcBnchiae is exercised clandestinely, 
it eeases to be b tmst, and then universal snffirage 
18 reqtdred as an antidote. With the ballot, indeed, 
the sofiErage assnmes the appearance of being a 
right, insteBd of a trast Electoral districts, again, 
is the natoral ooroUary of tDUTersal snffirage, for it 
IB nvmerical representation pn the strictest law. 
Consider, then, the effect of giving to the metro« 
polis a qnota of delegates exactly proportioned to 
the number of its voters, under the system of nni- 
versal snffirage. Assuming the population of London 
to be 8,000,000, and that of England and Wales to 
be 21,000,000, then by the law of equal electoral 
districts, and supposing the House of Commons to 
eonsist of the same number as now, the metropolis 
would return one-seventh of the 500 representativeB 
now returned by the whole of England and Wales. 
In other words, London would claim as its share of 
I2ie 500 members at least seventy. Even of the 
658 who represent Great Britain and Ireland, 
London would claim at least one-ninth. Need I 
depict the consequences, or the character of those 
elected ? Annual parliaments and the payment of 
delegates would certainly follow in the wake, and 
possibly would be deemed the most essential and 
glorious appendages of the system; if not the 
fcmndation, at all events, the coping-stones. If not 
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before, then the programme of the Liberation 
Society wonld be carried out in its entirety. Then, 
if not before, the Honae of Lorda wonld again be 
Yoted nseless and dangerona. Then, again, wonld the 
axe be laid at the root of onr ancient monarchy, and 
then wonld the end come. The liberation Society, 
therefore, if the<»ist8 at all, are only theoiista 
because their designs have been thwarted. Bat 
the object in ?iew is eminently practical and prac- 
ticable, and so also are the means to acoompUsh it. 
If the separation of Chnrch and State, and the 
kindred moTement in behalf of complete snfiage 
or the Charter, be not practical qnestions ; if they 
be not the Tery antitheses of theories, then we live, 
and move, and have onr being in the regions of 
cloud-land and in the realms of airy fancy. Then 
nothing is real, nothing substantial about us ; then 
nothing is tme in history, nothing ia tangible in 
politics; then Democracy, and anstocracy, and 
monarchy, are mere forma and shadows, devoid of 
shape, being, and identity ; then civil society ia a 
fiction and a myth, and human life one prolonged, 
predestined pageant; then reason, and will, and 
mind, are empty sounds ; and everything in the 
world is the result of accident, or else another 
poetic chaos, which by confusion stands. That 

fidse notion about theoxies, however, is to be 

a 
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tain politicians^ under fictitioaB watchwords, with 
the Anti-State- Church party, that constitutes the 
strength and confidence of the latter. What is 
worse, that aUiaaee exists in defiance of the pan^ 
mount interests of reason and canaeienoe. I hold 
that, of itself, the Liberation Soeiety is not as yet 
dangerous; that, in truth, its own blunders hare 
robbed it of its sting ; and that it onlj claims con- 
sideration by reason of its relations with other and 
more pow^ul agencies of eyil. What, then, are 
those agencies? They are what I have before 
pointed out. They are padiamentaiy and political 
parties. 

That Dissent, since 1844, has been allied 
to Democracy, I think few will now presume to 
dispute, in pres^oee of what has been urged in this 
brochure. But I have shown in the fourtisi chapter 
how Whiggism also since 1859 has been ensnared, a 
willing yictim, in the toils of Democratic Dissent, 
and how, at the next general electian, Liberal can- 
didates are all to be awom on a confession of the 
Liberation Society, or else to be excommunicated* 
Thus Liberalism in all its phases and all its seo- 
tions, is to be bound to do suit and aernce at tiie 
behest of the Liberation Society. Not that I aceuoe 
Whiggtsm or CTen Badicalism o£ wilM and inten- 
tional complieiky, as yet,in all the remfaitionary pro- 
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jects of the liberation Socdety. What I assert b 
this» that that Society has formed a porogramme to 
meet the liewa of Liberalism ; that instalments only 
are to be asked for at a time ; thai liberal caadi* 
dates are to be pledged to certain innovations, laid 
down as the iine qud non of the sappOTt of poUtioal 
Dissenters; that the liberation Society calculates 
upon Liberal candidates going thus far ; and tha^ 
when those pledges have been redeemed, other and 
larger demands will be made, and conceded. Libe* 
ralism,. in short, is to be cajoled or coerced into a 
series of gradual concessions, the result of which in 
the last place, can only be the separation of Chmrdi 
and State. It is not the ezpolsion of the bishops 
from the House of Lords, nor the confiscation of 
tithes, and much less, the entire separation of 
Church and State, to which Liberal candidates will 
be pledged, but to such measures as those already 
brought forward by Mr. Hadfield, Mr. Dillwyn, Sir 
M. Peto, and Sir J. Trelawny* To demand the 
former might be to shock and stagger even the 
credulity of Liberalism ; with the latter exactions 
Liberalism is partly committed to comply already. 
But the latter are sought not as isolated, single, and 
definite objects; not as final ends, but as firactions 
of one exorbitant whole, and as means to gain that 
end. Neither is it upon such pledges as these that 
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the Liberation Society relies solely. They con- 
stitute perhaps an additional tie ; but the one great 
bond of sympathy and accord between Liberalism 
and the Liberation Society is of another kind. It is 
ihe reduction of the firanchise ; it is the £6 borough 
suffirage which the Liberal party has adopted as 
the basis of a new Beform BilL This it is to which 
the Liberation Society looks as to its material 
guarantee for all ulterior objects. And with good 
reason. Already the predominant element in the 
Constitution is that of Democracy. If anything, 
it is that which disturbs the balance. But a £Q 
franchise would turn the scale at once, — would for 
eyer give a decided preponderance to Democracy. 
In the metropolis such a franchise would in reality 
be tantamount to household suffrage, and would 
result in the return of members more dangerous 
than evexr Edwin James and William Boupell. In 
the provinces, with a £6 franchise, every town of 
100,000 inhabitants would come down to the pre- 
sent level of London ; would return not represen- 
tatives, but delegates pledged to every Democratic 
innovation sanctioned by the elastic creed of mo- 
dem Liberalism. The great towns would thus 
establish a monopoly and a domination. The cha- 
racters then enthroned on high would be the Daniel 
O'Connells, the Fergus O'Connors, the Sharman 
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Crawfords, the Hames, the Brights, and the 
Mialls of the day. That would be the reign of 
the demagogues and of confusion. For it is not 
the working classes of themselves, but the working 
classes incited and intoxicated by the arts of the 
demagogue, that is to be feared. Such would be 
the consequences if any one of the three Reform 
Bills were passed, which Lord John Russell's mo- 
desty represented as the proper supplement to what 
he originally contracted should be a final measure. 
Bitterly should we then realise the truth of the 
adage — major pars meliorem vieit Very properly, 
therefore, has Mr. Baines of Leeds taken upon him 
the annual task of proposing the reduction of the 
borough franchise to £6 occupiers. Mr. Baines was 
brought up at the feet of the Gamaliel of the Anti- 
State-Church party. He is the very chiefest of all 
its apostles, Mr. Miall alone excepted. 

Some persons, perhaps, may be inclined to 
doubt the docility of Liberalism. It may be said 
that the Liberation Society spreads its net in sight 
of the bird, openly and avowedly, and that the poor 
creature will surely not be silly enough to walk 
into it Let such doubters look back upon the past 
and contemplate the present of Liberalism. For 
thirty years Liberalism has been the creed of trim- 
mers and time-servers. It is so yet. Not that all 
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liberalg are trimmerB and tune-sarers, but all 
trimmers and time-BeryerB are Liberak. I speak 
not of the Badical or Democratio, bat of the Whig, 
aecticm. Political principles and policy have been 
put on and off, have been reconstructed, altered, 
and reTised, to meet the exigencies of place and 
power. Alternately the Whigs have done obeisance 
to Democracy and to the British Constitution ; but 
one characterise is to be noted in all the gyrations 
of the Whigs. They trim from the losing to the 
winning side. They take part with the strongest 
Political Parsees, their adoration is paid to the rising 
sun. Thus are they a faction pestilential and dan- 
gerous. They tarn about constantly at the wrong 
time and to the wrong side. When the tide of 
Democracy is swelling and rolling, the policy of the 
Whigs is to lash the waves into fiercer tumult 
When a current of Constitutionalism sets in, then 
the Whigs throw oil on the waters, and the calm 
ocean becomes a stagnant lake. Consider for a 
moment the great changes of the last thirfy years. 
In 1885, the Whigs in opposition adopted the Ap- 
propriation Clause, which, the year preceding, and 
from the Ministerial benches, they had opposed. 
In 1837, the Whigs surrendered the principle of 
Church Bates they Tindicated and upheid in 18S4« 
In 185S, 1854, and 1860, finality on Beform was aban- 
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doned by the Tery same politieians, who pledged 
themselyes to the Bill of 1882, as to a permanent 
settlement. In 1859» the Whigs thieir down their 

. arms and capitulated to Dissent and Democracy, on 
the field of Church Bates. Thus under three Whig 
Premiers, — under Lord Mdboume^ Lord John Bus- 
sell, and Lord Palmerston, — ^the highest interests 
of the British Constitution have been recklessly 
imperilled. Under each, ei^tnex the Democratic ele- 
ment acquired unusual strength and consistraicy, or 
else the wheels of Whig government sank deep in 
the mire of mismanagement, and refused to moTS. 
A crisis supenrened. The Democrats struck, and 
held out for comprehension. And in every instance, 
and under every Whig Premier, in turn, the Demo- 
crats carried their object, whether it were the Ap- 
propriati<Hi Clause, the virtual or actual surrender 

^ of Church Bates, or a Beform Bill. I grant that, 
on their reinstatement to office, the political com- 
pass of the Whigs returned to the Constitutional 
point ; but no credit is due on that score. It was 
owing to accidental circumstances— to the hct that 
the strength of the particular agitation had wasted 
away, and that the Conservative party, though not 
powerful enough to gain or retain power against the 
combined assaults of the Whigs and Democrats, 
was able to prevent organic changes, and was willing 
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in eveiy case to support the former against the latter, 
so long as they pursued a Constitutional policy. 
The only moral, then, deducible from such facts I 
take to be this, that in its every hour of need, — when- 
ever the pangs of exile to the Opposition benches 
take hold of Whiggism, when the sun of its official 
existence is setting, when Democracy is rampant, 
and when Whiggism is low in numbers, and lower 
still in talent and in public estimation, — ^then all its 
distinctive badges will be scattered to the vdnds; then 
whatever of Constitutional panoply remains will be 
concealed or thrown away ; and Whiggism, by an- 
other capitulation at discretion, will make haste to 
propitiate the ravenings of Democracy and Dissent. 
Look again at Liberalism, as represented by 
examples. Bead the history of Earl Russell's 
career, of Lord Palmerston's, of Mr. Gladstone's, 
or, indeed, of any of those politicians, who once 
rejoiced in the style and title of the Peel party ; of 
the late Sir J. Graham, the late Sir G. C. Lewis, 
Mr. Cardwell, and the Duke of Newcastle. Earl 
BusseUrs life, as it has been hit off by a master 
touch, has been devoted to meddling and muddling ; 
but, let it be observed, in avowed disregard of his 
better mind. If any arguments were needed to 
expose and condemn the later acts of his public 
life, I would quote the earlier speeches of Lord 
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John Russell himself. Neither on Beform nor on 
Church Bates, considered separately, nor yet on 
the constitutional bearings of Beform and Church 
Bates generally, could anything be added, or de- 
sired, in addition to the rules and directions laid 
down by Lord John Bussell. Yet, in spite of all 
his good intentions and constitutional maxims, the 
faithless expediency of Liberalism has converted 
Earl Bussell into the most accomplished and ver- 
satile trimmer of his age and country. Cumfori/ima 
mutavit jfidem is the only motto for him. His 
principles are stable as a weathercock, constant as 
the ups and downs of his own chequered existence. 
His intentions may be respectable ; but if any man 
has helped to pave a certain road with good inten- 
tions, never carried out in action, it is Earl Bussell. 
Hence his promises are mighty, his performance 
nothing. Lifted up into immature eminence by the 
events of some five-and-thirty or forty years ago, and 
by the society of great men who soon left the field 
open to him. Earl Bussell, with the ardour of con- 
scious mediocrity, has ever since been imitating 
the poor frog in the fable, and trying to con- 
vince the world of his monstrous greatness. Never, 
however, did politician better succeed in con- 
vincing his contemporaries of the truth of the 
s&yiDgi "A great empire and little minds go ill 
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together.*' Knowing the right, and persistent in the 
wrong, Eftd BiuneU's case is emphatically that of 
tlie servant who was beaten with many stripes. 
Meddle and muddle is the summary of his life ; for 
rashness^ the o£bpring of vanity, has ever sat at his 
tight hand as chief counsellor. 

Lord Palmerston again, is a warning of what 
Liberalism can do for public masu A Tory of the 
Tories, the seductions of Liberalism have drawn 
him aside to consort on fiimiliar terms with ballot- 
mongers and Chartists; with peace-at^any-price 
poltroonery and with Anti- State-Church anarchists; 
with the trusty companions of continental assassins, 
and with the apologists of Yankee ruffianism. His 
have been the life and career of a butterfly politician. 
Principles he never had ; and however Conservative 
his prejudices, they never stood in the way of place. 
He would do right, but never scrupled to do wrong. 
Worn and hackneyed in the ways of the world, his 
{fdth is gone, his heart hardened, his conscience 
seared. Never was the political rake better perso- 
nated in public life than by Lord Palmerston. Even 
down to his popularity. Lord Palmerston is a repre- 
sentative profligate; for. Somehow or other, scape- 
graces are always liked. Certainly it is somewhat 
strange that he should be the &vourite of Lord 
Shaftesbury and the Evangelicals. Theirs, perhaps, 
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is the joy oyer one repentant sinner. It would be 
as well, however, if the repentance preceded the 
rejoicing. 

Bnt Mr. Gladstone also will serve as an apt 
illnstnition of the plagne of Liberalism.* To all 
posterity he will be the paradox of oar time. The 
representative of the most Conservative constituency 
in the kingdom, he is the hope of the Democrats. 
He and his colleague lead opposite interests, but yet 
botii are tolerated. The most virulent and personal 
of politicians, and the most inconsistent, he gets un- 
limited credit for sanctity and conscientious devotion 
to duty. Having traded npon borrowed or stolen repu- 
tation more than other men, he is deemed the most 
original of philosophic politicians. Always notorious 
for sectarianism, he is believed to be cosmopolitan. 
Stray votes enable him to pass off as a sound Church- 
man and Constitutionalist, whilst his best energies 
and gifts are dedicated to the service of a party com- 
mitted to the policy of the Anti-State-Church Asso- 
ciation and of Democracy. Whilst, however, allowing 
that Mr. Gladstone is always conscientious, I cannot 
see much merU in such a conscience as his. Certainly 
it is a conscience Ihat makes him a coward, for he 
is ever running away firom his avowed principles. 
Is it any excuse for murder that a man is a con- 
scientious assassin? I know not, then, of any 
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excuse for the daily, abiding perfidy of Mr. Glad- 
stone. For of political traitors Mr. Gladstone is 
the Judas. He was one of the twelve. He went 
in and out with the great Conservatiye Master. 
He sat 4t meat with him, and now he betrays his 
cause with a kiss. Long indeed, too long, has he 
kept the bag and acted the thief. Long has he 
cheated Oxford, and yet he is her treasurer. But 
his last exploit transcends all that went before. 
No public man in our day has done despite to con- 
sistency and principle more wantonly. Like those 
erratic, but bright and luminous, bodies which at 
times visit this globe of ours, Mr. Gladstone has 
appeared and disappeared in the most eccentric 
orbits ; now figuring in the Conservatiye, anon in 
the Democratic, sphere, and then again irradiating 
those nebular phenomena called Whigs. With re- 
spect to matters ecclesiastical, Mr. Gladstone, in 
1858, gave his most vigorous efforts to secularise 
the Canada Clergy Beserves, in which he was emi- 
nently successful, being well seconded by such 
worthy aUies as Mr. Hume, Mr. Bright, and Mr. 
Miall. That measure is now one of the proudest 
scrolls on the banner of Anti-State-Churchism. 
But Mr. Gladstone holds fast by his integrity on 
Church Bates, does he not? This I know, that 
in its Beport of 1855| the Liberation Society states 
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**' That local resistance to Church Bates continues 
4o extend, and that, stimulated by the suggestion 
•of Mr. Gladstone, the inhabitants of small towns, 
and eyen villages, haye carried their opposition to 
a poll— in many instances with unexpected sue- 
«cess, and in all, to the advancement of prin- 
xsiples destined to effect changes of a graver kind." 
'Quite recently, Mr. Gladstone has both voted and 
spoken in behalf of Mr. Hadfield's Qualification for 
Offices Bill, Sir Morton Peto's Burial Bill, and 
Mr. Dodson's Oxford Tests Abolition Bill. On 
<civil questions his course leads into a labyrinth still 
more inexplicable. In 1859, he voted for Lord 
Derby's Beform Bill, but considered it too sweeping, 
•and reserved his special sympathy for rotten and 
pocket boroughs. Immediately after, he joined Lord 
Palmerston's Government. In 1860, Lord John 
Bussell brought forward a Beform Bill, containing, 
iimong other proposals, that of a J66 franchise in 
boroughs. To withdraw that bill, Mr. Gladstone 
affirmed, would cover the Ministry with ** irretrievable 
disgrace." In a few days afterwards, it was with- 
drawn. In 1861, Mr. Gladstone did his utmost to em- 
broil the House of Commons in a contest with the 
Lords, in connection with his Budget. What Lord 
Palmerstonand his ministry justified; what the House 
of Commons approved by a majority of hundreds 
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against an odd fifty or so ; that was described by 
Mr. Gladstone as a " gigantic innoration." Long 
since, therefore, the organs of Mr. Miall and Mr. 
Bright anticipated the time when* like his brother, 
Mr. Bobertson Gladstone, a quondam Conserratiyer 
the Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone would 
take a prominent position at the head of the com* 
bined facticms of Dissent and Democracy. But 
the last debate on Mr. Baines's £6 Borough Fran- 
chise Bill saw another sight, never to be forgotten. 
What the Times, Daily News, Star, and Non- 
conformist thought of Mr. Gladstone's performance 
on the occasion, has been set forth in Chapter lY. 
What it portended, may be divined in another 
way, by his own colleagues^ by Lord Pahnerston 
and Earl Bussell even, taking precantions to put 
its author under duress. Mr. Gladstone's ambition^ 
indeed, seems to consist in setting class against 
class, one religion to kick at another, one house 
• of Parliament to bait the other. Divide et impera 
is his motto ; and like another personage of over- 
vaulting ambition, Mr. Gladstone had rather ** rule 
in Hell than serve in Heaven/' With all his 
vagaries, then — with the zeal of a Jesuit — ^with the 
Jesuit's elasticity of principle to compass ends— - 
with a fatal facility in going wrong — ^with a more 
fatal predilection to satisfy himself he is always 
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right — with a conscience, indeed, trained by subter- 
fuges to mislead — with a public career and character 
blasted by such an enormity of self-contradiction, 
personal antipathies, and political gambling, — could 
any creed aaye Liberalism afbrd a refuge for such 
an inyeterate apostate ? 

Judged, then, as the voice of truth itself taught 
us to judge, by their fruits, who shall gainsay the 
reasonable expectations of the Liberation Society, 
assuring us that Liberal politicians will do its bid- 
ding in time to come, tta in time past-^'will pledge 

a 

themselves to its '' moderate standard ^ now— will 
bow the knee and submit to its delegated yoke at 
the next election — and will fulfil its last, best hopes 
hereafter? Is not Whig^sm again on the wane, 
again falling into the sere and yellow leaf, as 
under Lord John Biisaell in 1852, and under Lord 
Melbourne in 1887, and following years ? Is it not 
also the common ambition of Dissent and Demo- 
cracy, above ell things, to carry that reduction of 
the franchise already thrice proposed by the Whigs? 
Granted, then, that standard, and a £6 borough 
franchise, what will follow ? For my part, under 
such conditions I would not have the safest Church 
Hate in the kingdom on a two years' purchase. I 
even make so bold as to predict that Church Bates 
never will be abolished under the Beform settle** 
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ment of 1832 ; and that, I believe, is the view of the 
Liberation Society. What will abolish Church Bates 
finally and for ever, will be Mr. Baines's motion, if 
it succeed ; for that motion would bring in its train, 
first the Ballot, then Manhood or Universal Suffirage, 
and then that deluge of Democracy which would 
submerge both Church and State. Over the £0 
franchise may well be inscribed as a motto, ** Parvus 
hie ignis incendium ingena exmiscitdbit" By relying 
upon such means, upon purely democratic influ- 
ences, the Liberation Society, it is true, furnishes a 
handle against itself. In reality, it admits that the 
separation of Church and State is not an object 
likely to gain favour with the educated, reflecting, 
and independent portion of the community. It 
confesses virtually that the higher and middle 
classes are hostile to its design. It also admits 
that for the separation of Church and State it 
depends upon the multitude — ^upon, that is, the high, 
and honourable impulses of passion, prejudice, and 
poverty, physical no less than mental. And in 
this view the Liberation Society is perfectly right. 
Wholesale confiscation is not a policy likely to prove 
attractive, except to such as have nothing to lose. 
For if the Church's property, if tithes, glebes, and 
ecclesiastical buildings, be not safe ; if they be once 
dealt with as seems fit to a dominant Democracy^ 
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dare any person pretend that a redistribution of 
private property will not follow soon after ? Gom- 
nmnistic principles once applied to public, are not 
difficult of adaptation to private property, as the 
history of the French Bevolution proves. From 
the very nature of things, in fact, the latter process 
is not only easier, but carried out with greater zeal 
and more alacrity. What, however, is the strangest 
feature in this agitation for a j66 franchise, which 
can and is intended to result only in a revolu- 
tion, is the dignifying of such proposals with the 
epithets, liberal, progressive, moderate, reason- 
able, and such like. Truly in our day words run 
a great risk of losing their legitimate meanings. 
Indifiference passes for moderation. Bashness is 
confounded with deliberate valour. Infidelity gets 
the praise of impartiality. Church-rate abolition, 
the undisguised robbery of the poor by the rich, the 
putting into the pockets of the landowners millions 
of money at the expense of the poor, is advocated 
as a boon to the poor man. Beform is mostly used 
where revolution is intended. Stability is based 
upon change. Betrogression is mistaken for pro- 
gress. Surely that is neither reform nor progress, 
which would land this country in the quagmire 
in which, what were called the United States, are 
labouring. Is that reform or progress which would 
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exchange the British Constitution for the "Model 
Constitution/* the envy and admiration of Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Miall, but which now lives only 
upon the records of the past, and in bygone 
memories? Such democratic innovations as lead 
to that goal — are they the paths of reform and 
progress ? On the contrary, I maintain that they 
are not only without, but directiy opposed to 
reform ; they are not merely motion without pro- 
gress, but so much worse than '* marking time/' 
that they are actual retrogression, precipitous and 
fatal. Such innovations, in short, are like skating 
backwards : in appearance, progress ; in reality, re* 
trogression, and the more rapid, the more perilous. 
Yet the whole Liberal party is pledged to a £6 
franchise, and the Democrats will prove hard task- 
masters, if the Whigs be even inclined to retract. 
Let us the^ call things by their proper names, by 
names which convey the full import of the object 
named. Let us clear away the confusion and mis- 
conception connected with progress and reform. 
Let us henceforth range political parties into two 
great classes — the Bevolutionists and the Constitu- 
tionalists; — and let the reduction of the borou^ 
feanchise below the standard fixed upon in 18dd, 
be a test by which a politician shall be classed 
among the Bevolutionists, or among the Constitu- 
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tionalists. Happily a great revulsion of public 
opinion has taken place of lat^. What we denomi- 
nate the British Constitution^ is now more generally 
comprehended, and more appreciated. The catch- 
words of Beform and Progress no longer mislead, as 
formerly. Both the middle and upper classes have 
awakened to the stem realities that await them if 
ever a £6 franchise be conceded. But whilst 
dreading and distrusting the guidance of Liberalism, 
whilst not doubting whither it leads, and that the 
real danger to the Church and Constitution consists 
in the alliance of Liberalism with democratic forces, 
the pusillanimity of many Churchmen and Consti- 
tutionalists enhances that danger. In recording 
the various politico-religious measures brought 
before Parliament since 1859, I had occasion to 
discuss the several causes which contributed to 
their failure. To one, however, I attached para- 
mount importance. I hesitated not to affirm, as a 
demonstrable proposition, that the improved posi- 
tion of the Church in Parliament is due mainly or 
altogether to the new adjustment of political parties* 
Since 1850, Liberals, the Whigs, no less than the 
Democrats, have made common cause with the 
Liberation Society. On the other hand, the Con* 
servative party has renewed its original relations 
of fidelity and protection to the Church. Then 
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began a reaction in favour of the Church, a reaction 
which has not yet reached its climacteric. But that 
reaction, in its depth and extent, depends^ as it seems 
to me, upon the first cause which evoked it. It had 
its origin in party connections, and with party con* 
nections its duration and its limit are inseparably 
amalgamated. Some persons there may be, who 
object altogether a priori to government by party* 
In this country, however, such opinions have no 
place. It may be that political parties occasionally 
violate principles, but this is certain, that whatever 
principle or patriotism there is, it is fully expressed 
by one or other political party. A party may pros* 
titute its principles to factious purposes, as the 
Whigs have done systematically for over 30 years, 
but however good an argument may be hence 
drawn for distrusting for ever the Whig party, no 
such argument touches the abstract question; 
neither does such an argument weaken, but rather 
strengthen, the position I wish to uphold. 

It is not only the shameless disregard of principle 
exhibited by the Whigs towards the Church, but 
the positive and tried services of the Conservatives 
in her behalf, that entitie the latter to the confidence 
of Churchmen and Constitutionalists. Whilst the 
Liberal party day by day strives better to deserve 
the epithet Bevolutionist, the Conservative party 
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proyes day by day that it will soon comprise in it 
all who profess and call themselves Constitutional- 
ists. As in 1888, 1884, and 1880, the tumoltaous 
conflict on Reform overflowed and threatened to over- 
whelm the Church, until Church defence became 
the basis of the Conservative policy, so since 18G9 
the progress of events has again identified the 
Church and the Conservative party. The same 
cycle of events has reproduced the same reconstruc- 
tion of political parties. But let it not be supposed 
that the Conservative party has ever swerved from 
the basis of 1885. To the principles then asserted, 
both Sir B. Peel and his party adhered to the last, 
and to them the Conservative party is still faithful. 
That which proved an apple of discord, a fatal 
offence and stumbling-block between Sir B. Peel 
and the party he founded, was a question, not of 
politics but of political economy — a question, not of 
the principles and form of government, but of the 
principles of trade and the mode of barter, — in short, 
it was a commercial, not a constitutional question. 
For neither by word nor deed did Sir B. Peel 
retract or recant one iota of his constitutional creed 
to the day of his death. That union, however, of 
the Church which always existed in the nature of 
things and in the original compact of the Conser- 
vative party, was partly lost sight of and suffered to 
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fall into abeyance, till the wholesale defection of 
the Whigs to Dissent and Democracy in 1859 restored 
it to life, and endowed it with all its pristine fresh- 
ness and strength. Moreover, the Conservatiye 
Beform Bill of 1859 did away for ever with one 
haseleas reproach, often hurled against the party. 
It effectoally met and repelled the charge of obstruct 
tiveness. It proved that the Consenrative party 
have no objection to an extension of the franchise, 
but to its wholesale reduction. To extend the suf- 
frage to every person capable of exercising the trust 
aright, for the good of the body politic, is Conser- 
vative Beform. To lower the standard of the fran- 
chise, to admit to the privilege an indiscriminate 
collection of £6 householders, the presumption 
being that the majority neither know nor care much 
about the trust, or how to exercise it,*— this is the 
Liberal idea of Beform. 

The Conservative would rather adopt property, 
the Liberal would rather adopt numbers, as the 
basis of popular representation. To the former, the 
comitia centimata of ancient Borne would be the 
model; to the latter, the eomitia trUmta. And as 
the comiUia tributa of Bome gradually degenerated 
into an ochlocracy, so would any institution in any 
country based upon the same foundation. As at 
Bome, in the later times of the Bepublic, violence 
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and oorraption went hand in hand, and the needy 
mnltitiide lent a ready ear to intrigoing tribtineSy so 
would it he in England. Oligarchs, small and 
great, would rise up and play the demagogae, and 
draw away much people after them. This, indeed, 
is partly true already. The Whigs, the most ezclu- 
sive and grasping of political cliques, are not seldom 
found in the front ranks of those popular agitatora 
who use the people as puppets. As regards the 
democratic faction, the comitia tribtUa would suit 
its tastes admirably, for they were but the expres- 
sion of uniyersal suffirage. If the Beform Bill of 

1882 is to be taken as the basis of future changes 
in that direction, then the ConserratiYe policy is 
that indicated by the Bill of 1859. But the Act of 

1883 was based upon no pxinciple whatsoeyer. A 
£10 franchise implies no more of principle than an 
£6 or £6 franchise. 

If, indeed, the Bill of 1882 was really intended, 
as its authors protested repeatedly, to be a final and 
permanent settlement, no less Ukely measure could 
well have been contrived for the purpose. If, then, 
the first care of a reformer should be to effect a 
final reform, and to prerent future reformation, 
either the sinceriiy or the sagacity of the Whigs 
was greatly at fiiult in the Beform Bill of 1882. 
For in the Bill of 1862, Lord John Bussell himself 
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professed to walk in the light of the final measure 
of 1882 ; and by the same light, if we proceed; we 
may at no distant date reach household and uni- 
▼ersal suffirage^ and the other points of the People's 
Charter. I conceive, therefore, that a measure of 
reform might be framed more satisfactory and more 
likely to prove a permanent settlement, if the Act 
of 1832 were abandoned. No true Conservative, I 
imagine, would object to a graduated suffirage and a 
timocracy blended — the former based upon the axiom 
that adult citizens should enjoy the franchise, bat 
not an equality of votes — the latter, like the Servian 
constitution, based upon a property qualification, 
and the standard adopted beiug either the income- 
tax or the payment of rates. Lord Derby himself 
has protested that he entertained no sort of objec- 
tion to an extension of the franchise, provided that 
extension be not combined with any wholesale, 
indiscriminate reduction of the standard, as, for 
instance, from the J610 to a j66 rental. And such I 
hold to be the creed of Conservatism. Such, 
indeed, is the original creed of the party. In 1885, 
Sir B. Peel appealed to the electors on the two 
principles of economy and reform. But reform 
signified what it implied. National institutions 
were not to be impaired, much less destroyed. 
Useless and decayed branches were to be lopped off, 
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but the tronk was not to be hacked and barked by 
any democratic axe. And firaitfal shoots were also 
to be engrafted upon the old stock. This is reform 
indeed. This is to repair the waste places and 
build up the ancient structure. To remove abuses, 
to correct defects, to add improvements, — is not that 
the path of reform ? That is the path in which the 
true Conservative walks. He cares not to conserve 
mere forms or shadows, or figments of prejudice, 
but the substantial verities of the Constitution. 
Hence, he above all others is a Reformer, because 
he knows that Time is an innovator ; that insidious 
decay steals over all human things ; and that, there- 
fore, to preserve national institutions, they must be 
reformed and recast, to suit progressive changes. 
But the Liberal and Democrat reforms, not to 
preserve, but to destroy ; not to build up, but to pull 
down; not to prune, but to cut down the goodly 
tree. His reform, then, is not reform, but revolu- 
tion; it is not progress, but retrogression. It is 
not the path to peace and prosperity, but the high- 
way to tumult, to desolation, and to ruin. 

But whilst in its principles, policy, and parlia- 
mentary sphere the Conservative party has redeemed 
its original reputation as the party of Church de- 
fence and constitutional progress, there are Church- 
men to be found, and Constitutionalists also, who 
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faaye not yet giTen'in their frank ftdhesion to thai 
party. Whencia arisea thia atanding aloof and aepa- 
ration ? Mnch of it, I beIieYe» ia to be attributed 
to thia one £ulnre— a want of foreaight. Many 
there are amongat ns who diaeem not the timea and 
aeaaona ; who fail to perceive the rapid changea in 
public opinion and political partiea» or who £ul to 
keep np with tJie new combinationa. But aince 
1844 eapecially, and aince 1850 in a leaa but yet 
in a most aerious degree, the relationa between the 
different political partiea, and again, between thoae 
parties and the Church, hare been very materially 
altered. Viewed in their proper relationa, there are 
now only two partiea in the State, but they are 
separated by a Constitutional partition. And what 
I complain of is this, that many churchmen are 
afraid partly to draw inferencea and partly to follow 
out in action the inferences consequent upon facta 
and statements admitted eyen by themaelves. Hence 
that timid, vacillftting, pemicioua policy, which aims 
at ignoring what constitutes as indiapenaable an ele* 
ment in the discussion of Church questions, as is 
the maintenance of an Established Church to the 
integrity of the British Constitution. By that india* 
pensable element I mean the consideration of Church 
questions through the medium of political partiea 
and political watchwords. For, be it obserred, thia 
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amiable but weak precedent of certain Chnrdimen 
has long ago been derided and Bconted by their 
opponents. They proceed npon the opposite tack* 
Gradually they have identified themselves and be- 
come allied iriih, first, Democracy, and now, Libe* 
ralism, so that for snccess in matters ecdesiaBtical^ 
they trust implicitly in party combinations and 
political watchwords. Thus they wield the two- 
edged sword of civil and religious influences. They 
strike under the auspices of Democracy in the State 
as well aa in the Church. Whatever else may be 
charged tcpoa the Liberation Society, its agents, 
and partizans, assuredly they are not men to flinch 
from the natural corollaries to their opinions and 
premises, nor are they slow in applying their deduc- 
tions to the minutest details of their life and con- 
duct, both socially and politically. In both these 
respects many Churchmen have much to learn and 
much also to unlearn. Dissent must be combatted 
with its own weapons. We know how it proceeds, 
what jdliances it has contracted, with what political 
parties it associates its destinies. If the Church is 
to conquer in the strife, its members must condes- 
cend to employ the same tactics. When Liberalism 
and the Liberation Society, the two revolutionary 
elements, make common cause, is it too much to 
expect a solemn league and covenant to be ratified 
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between all those fkTourable to the principle of an 
Established Chorch and the Constitutional party? 
How was it that the Anti-State-Chnich party rallied 
in 1841 and 1844 ? What was Mr. Miall*8 specific to 
re-organise and reTive a declining cause and party? 
It was to revert to principles ; to build upon princi- 
ples, and not upon isolated practical grievances; to 
lay the foundation deep in dogmatic truths, or as- 
sumed truths. And the basis adopted was Demo- 
cracy — ^the universal equality of man personally and 
politically. That was and is the foundation of the 
Anti-State»Church system. The Church Esta* 
blished, on the contrary, can only exist in and with 
the British Constitution, in and with an hereditary 
aristocracy and an hereditary monarchy, as Lord 
John Bussell asserted in 1854, and as Earl Bussell 
doubtless still holds. But to believe that Anti- 
State-Churchism is necessarily Democratic, and the 
Established Church is necessarily Constitutional, and 
yet to expect the former not to take part with the 
Democratic, and the latter not to take part with the 
Constitutional parfy, is manifestly preposterous. 
In any case, such an expectation with respect to 
Anti-State-Churchism would be vain. It is and 
for years has been both identified with and allied 
to the Democratic party. And facts have abun- 
dantly proved that virtually the Democratic party 
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has absorbed what was once the distinct party of 
Wbiggism. In presence then of such an alliance, 
seeing also that the Church is of necessity identified 
with the British Constitution, is it not equally right 
and of necessity, that the Church should form an 
alliance with the Constitutional party? Besides, 
this is an alliance not only natural and necessary, 
but that has existed. This alliance was the origi- 
nal basis of the party formed by Sir B. Peel sub- 
sequent to the Beform Bill. This alliance saved 
both the Irish Church and the English, for no 
ecclesiastical organisation existed to speak of. This 
alliance brought about the triumph of 1841. This 
alliance has neyer been cancelled. To this alliance 
we owe all our success of late— the retention of 
Church Bates, of endowed schools, of the univer* 
sities, of the parish churchyard, and of the paro- 
chial system itself. Besides, the option is scarcely 
left us. The initiatlYe in this party warfare is 
taken by our opponents. Not only in 1859, but in 
1836 and in 18:37 especially, and during every inter- 
mediate period, in some degree, ecclesiastical ques- 
tions were made party questions. The Democrats 
took the lead. It was on Church questions that 
they pressed the Whigs. It was on Church ques* 
tions the latter sold themselves and bargained for 
Democratic aid. It was on Church questions that 

X E 
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Mr. Miall sought to reconstruct the Democratic 
party in 1857. It is on Church questions that 
Liberal candidates are to be tested and rejected or 
supported by Dissent, at the next general election. 
Here, indeed, is the great distinction between 
political Dissenters and political Churchmen. The 
former are the aggressive party. That Dissent 
might consist with an Established Church and the 
British Constitution, is proved by the fact that Non- 
conformity in times past was purely of a religious 
character, and wholly disconnected with the political 
position of the Established Church, and that the 
Wesleyans, as a body, are still an illustration of the 
{BLci. But the Liberation Society and its friends, 
on principle and by force of conviction, are hostile 
to the political status of the Established Church, 
and are, therefore, a political faction, combining 
with other factions for political ends, the great ob- 
ject, however, being to pull down the Established 
Church. 

To repel, then, that aggressive faction, to defend 
the Church, becomes the duty of every man, who 
recognises her position as necessary for the well- 
being of the State. But this is a very different 
situation to that of the adversary. The poUtical 
Churchman is not to be compared, but contrasted, 
with the political Dissenter. To the latter, com- 
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plete toleration is secured by the law of the land. 
All positiye civil disabilities may be said to have 
been swept away. Upon the Dissenters, then, is 
laid an obligation of gratitude, such as Churchmen 
•do not incur. He is tolerated but conditionally. 
The British Constitution is the prime necessity, — 
the original desideratum, the great object regarded 
by the law. Church and State are not the secondary 
but the primary strata. Dissent is a secondary or 
tertiary formation, an afterthought, an excrescence. 
, When, then. Dissent degenerates from conscientious 
Nonconformity into an embodiment of hate and 
hostility to the Established Church, it violates the 
conditions upon which it is tolerated; it trans* 
gresses the Dissenting Indemnity Act; it chal- 
lenges not only resistance, but a suspension of its 
conditional privileges. It tempts and provokes the 
strong arm of right and might combined to blot 

• 

out, not only its exceptional immunities, which are 

simply a trust abused, but its very existence. For 

the charter of its abnormal liberties bound it not 

to use those liberties against the Established 

Church or Constitution. They were granted to 

I^issent on its own recognisance to keep the peace 

towards both Church and State. As I have said 

before, the mere fact of membership in the Estab- 

li»hed Churchy presupposes the duly of defending 

aaa 
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that Church and the Gonstitiition of which it is an 
integral part. When, therefore, Dissent abjures the 
negative character of Nonconformity, by virtue of 
which alone the shield of complete toleration was 
thrown over it; when it voluntarily assumes a 
wholly different position and character, that of 
actual belligerent against the Established Church 
and the Constitution ; does it require any elaborate 
reasoning to prove the paramount duty and obliga- 
tion of Churchmen to resist and to repel an antago* 
nist, who^ so far from preserving the terms of a 
truce, framed to suit his convenience and interest, 
takes advantage of those terms to arm, equip, and 
plan offensive war ? But how is such an enemy ta 
be resisted and repelled ? By desultory, isolated, 
fortuitous enterprises? or by regular, combined, 
premeditated strategy? If any hints be wanted to 
aid in the solution of so self-evident a problem, I 
would bid my readers consider first, that for two 
centuries public opinion in this country has found 
vent and expression in political parties, and party 
government ; that of all questions, those denomi- 
nated Constitutional questions belong more parti- 
cularly to the province of party government ; that 
ever since 1844, at least, political Dissent has iden- 
tified and allied itself with political parties, with 
the Democratic party unreservedly and uniformly. 
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and with the -Whig party at every great crisis; that 
since 1859, the tendency of public events has been 
to identify both those sections of Liberalism with 
political Dissent ; that at the next general election, 
every Liberal candidate returned is to be returned 
under a solemn promise and pledge to conform to 
the Liberation Society's standard as its delegate ; 
that, on the other hand, the Conservative party was 
founded by Sir Robert Peel, to conserve all our 
Constitutional rights, but specially to conserve the 
Established Church, as the keystone of the whole 
edifice ; that upon this basis, the Conservative 
party has taken up and has resigned the control of 
public affairs ; that it has never swerved from its 
original compact with the Church ; and that, since 
1859, many and conclusive proofs have been given of 
the vitality of that union, not only in the House of 
Lords, but in the House of Commons, the more 
congenial scene of party conflict. Yet, in presence 
of all those striking and convincing facts, there are 
those who timidly deprecate an appeal to party on 
ecclesiastical questions. There are Churchmen, 
persons who attend the worship of the Established 
Church ; who profess a sincere regard for the Estab- 
lished Church ; who denounce the separation of 
Church and State, that is, the application to secular 
uses of all the endowments of the Established 
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Church, as the height of sacrilege and spoliation ; 
and who, or some of them, actually reap the heneflt 
of those endowments, — such persons, I say, are to 
be found who affect a pious horror and holy grief 
at the idea of defending the Established Church by 
means of party organisation. But is not the Estab* 
lished Church a political institution ? Is there no 
distinction, in a political view, between the Estab- 
lished Church and a Protestant Episcopal denomi* 
nation ? Is not the former created by the Constitu* 
tion, and the latter founded merely upon theological 
premises? To defend, then, the Established 
Church, is to defend the British Constitution, is 
to defend an essential branch of our political insti- 
tutions. Is there, then, anything unseemly in a 
political party defending a political institution ? Is 
it not, on the contrary, the proper and peculiar duty 
of a political party ? Is not this to work in har- 
mony with all our past history, and with the great 
end and aim of party government ? May we not 
say of every political institution, that its mainten- 
ance depends upon the watchfulness and timely 
protection of some political party, that for all our 
political institutions, indeed, Juec una iaUsHs via 
est? Yet are there Churchmen and Church jour- 
nalists so blinded and prejudiced, so determined 
not to see, or so hopelessly warped in their vision^ 
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as to discountenance all attempts permanently to 
identify and ally the Church and her interests 
with party goyemment, upon the basis of a common 
defence of the British Constitution and mutual 
protection. 

When a general election is looming in the near 
future ; when the Liberation Society has contrived 
a new electoral policy to work candidates and con- 
stituencies to its own ends; when that policy is 
already being carried out; when the Liberation 
Society avows that its hopes and expectations are 
built upon Liberalism ; and that, from past experi- 
ence, Liberal candidates are, and will be, ready to 
agree to its demands, rather than risk their return 
—under these circumstances, there are in the ranks 
of those who profess to be Churchmen and Consti- 
tutionalists, certain who say in effect — ''Never 
mind — let the Liberation Society go its way, to the 
separation of Church and State — let Liberal candi- 
dates also go their way, though it leads to the same 
destination — ^let the Established Church and the 
British Constitution, as well, go their way, along 
with the Liberation Society and with Liberalism, 
to * that bourne whence no traveller returns ' — but 
let no one put forth profane hand to touch the ark — 
let no one be pledged to support it — Cleave the 
Church to herself to flourish or to perish, as it may 
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be ; but, above all things, let political parties stand 
aloof from the Church's defence, and of all political 
parties keep that away which claims as its own the 
treasure of the Constitution — let not the Conser* 
vative party approach — let it not touch even the 
hem of the Church's garment.*' Yet the Conserva- 
tive party has ever risked its safety in the safety of 
the Church ; has ever stood by the Church through 
evil report and through good report ; within the last 
five years has again rescued the Church from a 
position of grave and imminent peril. Whence 
then come such counsels, such graceless, ungrateful, 
and pernicious counsels, as those I have just noticed? 
How are they to be accounted for ? At what price 
are they to be estimated? These inquiries it is 
not difficult to satisfy. If we observe a little, we 
shall find that the wish has much to do with the 
thought in the case of the Church's Achitophels. 
They who propound and obtrude such advice npou 
the Church are those who have already either gone 
forth of the Church and Constitutional party, or 
else who have never belonged to it, and are, there- 
fore, either Liberals or nondescripts. What they 
are, then, they naturally wish others to become. 
They require company to keep them in countenance. 
So equivocal is their own character and position, 
that the only comfort which remains is the hope. 
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not of exalting themselves, bat of bringing down 
others to their level. Such advice as I allude to 
emanates from two different quarters, from those 
who see nothing but perfection in Mr. Gladstone, 
and from those who regard Lord Palmerston as the 
personation of the divinity in man. 

To invite Churchmen and Constitutionalists to 
put their trust in the Liberal party, of which Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Palmerston are the greater 
lights, would be alike foolish and impertinent. Is the 
Church to rely upon the tender mercies of the Demo- 
cratic section of Liberalism, a section by principle, 
and by all its historical antecedents, antagonistic to 
the Church and the Constitution ? Or is the Church 
to trust again in Whiggism, only to be again sold into 
bondage, or again handed over as a hostage, as at 
every previous crisis for the last 30 years, whenever 
a restless Democracy dictated new terms to the 
Whigs, and summoned them first to a fresh sur- 
render of the Church's rights ? As then it would 
be hopeless for those apologists of Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Palmerston to endeavour to reconcile the 
Church to Liberalism, they seek to gain their object 
another way. If the Church refuse to be identified 
with Liberalism, the next move is, at all events, 
to seduce it from Conservatism ; to widen the gulf, 
if possible, between the Church and the Constitu- 
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tional party; and in any case to preyent a formal 
alliance. Sach is the policy ofcertainChurcIunen and 
Church papers of two different and opposite schools* 
Bat the same key unlocks the policy of both. They 
are themselves in a false position. Cling^g to 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Palmerston^ though firom 
motives and principles the most contrary, through 
all the mazes of their tortuous careers, they know 
that to bespeak the Church's confidence for the 
Liberal party would be as flagitium damno cMUium. 
But who can make a clean thing out of an unclean 7 
Who can expect those who, as Churchmen by pro- 
fession, swear by Liberal champions, to recommend 
the Church to cement and confirm its alliance with 
the Conservative party? For their own consist- 
ency and honour'9 sake, in a dishonourable course 
of action — ^I answer, not one. Hence the specious, 
craven cawings of those who, being renegades, 
carry, as usual, the zeal of apostates to excess, and 
who, beginning with deserting Constitutional prin« 
ciples, go on to betray the Church, and to mislead 
others, willing to raise up for the Church a wall of 
defence on her right hand, and on her left. How- 
ever, the stem logic of facts is too much for the 
feeble though wily and sanctimonious homilies of 
Puritanical and Papistical prints, upon the enor* 
mities of party government, and the horrible and 
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heartrending consequences which might ensue, if 
the Established Church were wise enough in time 
to see her true interests ; rightly to discern between 
friends and foes, open or seoret ; and to hie her to 
the only refuge that remains, for all political insii« 
tutions alike, whether civil or ecclesiastical, in a 
country proud of political badges, and governed 
best and most contentedly by party combinations* 
It is not with formularies or doctrines, be it ob- 
served, that we have to do in defending the Esta* 
blished Church. It is with Church Bates, with 
Easter dues, with grammar-schools, with the uni» 
versities, with the parochial system, with tithe, with 
glebe, with episcopal and capitular estates, with 
parsonage*houses, with ecclesiastical edifices, with 
the privileges of the bishops as peers of parliament 
«— in short, it is with whatever privileges and rights 
the Established Church possesses, over and above 
the privileges and rights enjoyed by every other 
denomination, and which are guaranteed to her by 
Act of Parliament, and by the Constitution, that we 
have to deal. Are these to continue and be pre- 
served to the use of the Church, or are they to be 
taken away and applied to secular uses ? If they 
are to be preserved^ they can be preserved only by 
the use of certain means and agencies. A politico- 
religious organisation exists to deprive the Church 
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of all those privileges and rights. What I insist 
upon, then, is that that combination most be met 
by a counter-organisation. Dissent and Liberalism 
go hand in hand against the Church. Let the 
Church take the proffered hand of the Constitu- 
tional party — ^the only pledge of their common 
safety and triumphant victory over all the machina* 
tions of their common adversaries. 

Internal ecclesiastical organisation will not suffice^ 
however potential and comprehensive. Can the 
Church hope to wield a mightier arm than the 
Liberation Society ? Can the Committee of La^'^* 
men or the Church Institution, or both together, 
command equal resources of money^ agents, pam- 
phlets, lectures, public prints, and other equip* 
ments? Why, the income of the Committee of 
Laymen, added to that of the Church Institution, 
scarcely amounts to half that of the Liberation 
Society. In internal organisation, then, the Church 
is not likely to surpass the Anti-State-Church party. 
But the latter is also in daily and close communion 
with political parties, and, at the next general elec« 
tion, that union is to be made closer and still more 
binding. Simple, definite, prescribed pledges are 
to be exacted from every Liberal candidate, and 
those pledges, we are told, will be given, and will 
prove substantial guarantees for the success of Anti* 
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State-Church measures in Parliament — ^that last 
appeal between the Church and Democratic Dis« 
sent. Shall not| then, the Church put herself on 
an equality with Dissent in this respect? Shall 
she not unite with, and demand pledges from, the 
Constitutional party ? Demand pledges, indeed, she 
need not, for the Constitutional party is pledged by 
its very name and being to uphold the Church, but 
shall not Churchmen, in their turn, support that 
party, and leave Liberalism to its own chosen con* 
sort — to Dissent ? Obserye, I do not ask Church* 
men or the clergy to imitate the profanity of Dis« 
sent. The latter, indeed, would be ill advised to 
mix too freely in the political arena. And in no 
case do I wish to introduce political or party 
polemics into the pulpit. Let us keep the news- 
paper distinct from the sermon, and the sermon 
distinct from the newspaper. What I urge is this, 
that the clergy at least stand aloof from Liberalism ; 
that they be no more juggled out of their principles 
and reputation by Mr. Gladstone ; that his " sweep- 
ing and levelling Democracy," as the Times calls 
it, or his " Chartism," as the Star more properlj' 
designates it, be permitted to vegetate side by side 
with John Bright's kindred plants in Birmingham ; 
that lay Churchmen, however, carry their political 
creed about with them and act upon it ; and that. 
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whether it be in the paxish vestry, or in municipal 
contestBy or on the hustingB for the election of 
members of the House of Commons, they give their 
vote and interest to that political party which makes 
Church-defence a fundamental article of its creed* 
Sooth to say, " with all appliances and means to 
boot," the Church will be hard pressed to hold her 
own. Her enemies encamp round about her, or 
lie in wait to deceive. Their tactics are marked at 
once by boldness and by caution ; by boldness in 
compassing great ends; by caution in the use of 
moderate means. Whatever blunders the British 
Anti*State-Church Association committed, the Libe- 
ration Society has all but redeemed. At all events, 
it has struck into the right path at last, the path of 
the d£6 franchise, of which the new champion is Mr. 
Gladstone. Even the manner and the terms of 
capitulation have been settled. The Church is to 
be treated by Dissent as was Carthage by Bome 
during the last siege. Hostages were first de- 
manded, then arms, then the city was to be dis- 
mantled and razed, and her people removed to the 
interior, but one demand was to be complied with 
ere another was preferred. So is it to be with the 
Church. Instalments are what she is to be asked 
for, but no sooner shall one be granted, than another 
will be demanded, and ever in more sullen and 
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angry tones. By the Church, therefore, her cha- 
racter of militant will be fully realised. And she 
must emulate the Jews of old. With one hand she 
must hold up her spiritual walls, must confront and 
confound the enemy^s propaganda in her parishes, 
and, at the same time, extend her own frontiers, so 
as to embrace in her fold the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel. With the other hand she must be 
ready to grasp and quick to wield the weapons of 
civil warfare in self-defence externally. She must 
not despise legitimate means against illegitimate, 
Constitutional aid against anti-Constitutional aggres- 
sion, the alliance of the Conservative party against 
a conspiracy of Demagogues. 

The lull that we now behold is not even a truce. 
In every sense it is but apparent not real. This 
is the very heyday of Democratic enterprise. The 
surprise of Europe was not greater on the sudden 
reappearance of Napoleon from Elba, than will be 
the consternation of Churchmen after the next 
general election, if they take not timely precautions 
to defeat the new electoral policy of the Libera- 
tion Society. At present we occupy the vantage- 
ground of recent and repeated successes. Let it 
not be said of Churchmen, vincere seiimty mctorid 
vii nezcvimU Let not the old mistake be renewed. 
Let no overweening presumption tempt Churchmen 
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to despise the foe. Though not formidable either 
in numbers^ or in position, the Anti- State Ghnrch 
party is traly formidable in what is more to be 
dreaded than either numbers or social position — 
in the spirit that breathes eternal defiance — ^in the 
\igour that rivals that spirit — ^in the calm, assured 
confidence of waging a holy war — and in the cool, 
matured policy, which quickly adapts means to 
ends, measures to men, parties to principles. As 
Mr. Miall has said, speaking of the poUcy and 
motives of the Liberation Society, it is a matter of 
necessity that they should go on. Theirs is 

" The unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate^ 
And courage never to submit or yield. 
And what is else not to be overcome.** 

Whatever betides, they bate not one jot of heart or 
hope, but stiU bear up and steer right onward. If 
defeated in Parliament, the Liberation Society hie 
them to the parishes ; if worsted there, they muster 
on the hustings. One thing alone they never do. 
They never cease running to and fro upon tke 
earth, and sowing the fruitful seeds of disorder and 
sectarian strife. For the spirit that is in them, is 
that which from the foundation of the world has 
begotten more persecutions, more tumults, more 
revolutions than all other causes put together. In 
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a recent number of the Nonconformist we are told, 
that "The Liberation Society is strong, simply 
because its members, in the main, believe that they 
are doing God's work, and do it in the spirit of 
faith, hope, love, and prayer. They believe, more- 
over, that God is working with them; and that 
while they, in obedience to His will, compass 
Jericho seven times, and blow their rams* horns, 
the walls of the city will fall because He has deter- 
mined it. This is the secret of their energy, con- 
fidence, and perseverance. Theirs is pre-eminently 
a religious movement, and Churchmen will not 
know how to deal with it until they recognise it as 
such.'* But all sorts of imaginary religious move- 
ments have taken their rise from fanaticism, and 
this is the spirit with which the religious movement 
of the Liberation Society is possessed. When per- 
verted, religious principles become the most potent 
instrument for evil that exists. It was the religious 
principles of the Saracens, that spread havoc and 
devastation over both the east and the west. Con- 
version or death is but the embodiment of the same 
principle. It was the religious principle that robbed 
and despoiled the Jew during the middle ages, and 
condemned him to be an outcast from all lands. 
It was the religious principle that invented the rack 
and the inquisition, and which lighted up the fires 
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of martyrs. The religious principle is answerable 
both for the Gunpowder Plot, and for the St. Bar- 
tholomew's massacre. It was the religious principle 
that called forth the Order of Jesus, as it was die 
religious principle which begat the Anabaptist 
and Mormon. And the religious principle of the 
Liberation Society is identical with the religious 
principle of the Mohammedan and the Jesuit. If 
triumphant, that religious i»rinciple will also again 
generate a civil, as well as an ecclesiastical tyranny. 
For, besides fanaticism, there is another canker 
ever gnawing at their very soul's core, and goading 
on the Anti-State-Church party to desperate re- 
solves. Disappointment has frozen the genial 
current of their spirits. The sting of fancied 
social degradation, the stigma of belonging to sects, 
unrecognised by the State, save as objects of a 
generous toleration, cuts them to the quick. Bat 
their perfect equality means more than equality ; it. 
means ascendancy. Their complete civil and re- 
ligious liberty means something besides — ^the license 
of persecution. Their demand for fraternity and 
brotherhood i? that of the younger brother, who 
wished the inheritance to be divided. Are such 
antagonists, then, who have already laid siege to 
the Church's citadel, to be contemned ? This is no 
conflict of supernatural agencies, of divine grace, of 
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•angelic powers. The issue depends upon human 
means, upon human foresight, upon human ener- 
gies, upon the living members of the Established 
Church. Providence favours the strong battalions 
even here. As the Edilibur^ Beview puts it, 
'* Superiority of strength is the only real security 
which the Established Church of every country 
has for the maintenance of her pre-eminence. If 
that pre-eminence be lost, she may entrench herself 
in parchment to the teeth, but the Dissenters will 
find a way to attack her. As soon as a religious 
party, which has been oppressed, discovers that from 
the changes of other circumstances, it has gained so 
great an accession of strength and popularity, as to 
enable it to cope with the Established Church, it 
will either break out into open rebellion, or will 
begin by making a formal demand, that the prero- 
gative of the Establishment should be transferred, 
either wholly or in part, to itself. If the Govern- 
ment does not think proper to accede to this de- 
mand, a civil war ensues, and it is decided by the 
sword.*' If Democratic Dissent has not yet broken 
out into open rebellion, can it be said not to have 
plotted against the peace and quiet of the realm ? 
If it have not as yet made a formal demand that 
the prerogative of the Establishment should be 

transferred, has it not demanded what amounts to 
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the same thing, the surrender of that prerogative, 
and a charter of perfect equality for all religions 
before the law? Is not the Anti-State-Cfaurch 
movement marked with what Bacon designates as 
the one of two properties which is most popular, 
and which tends to the spread of a new sect — " the 
supplanting and the opposing of authority esta- 
blished ? " Are not all Congregational Dissenters, 
by virtue even of their religious opinions, hostile to 
the union of Church and State. Certain it is, 
that Dr. Yaughan, one of themselves, and no mean 
authority, has openly committed himself to that 
statement, for, on a recent occasion, he thus 
expressed himself: — 

'' Some persons have been much surprised of late, 
or have affected to be so, on having discovered, as 
they would lead us to suppose, that Dissenters are 
really opposed to a union of Church and State. 
Why, a Congregational Dissenter, from the very 
essence of what is distinctive in his profession, 
must be opposed to it. If there be a State endow- 
ment of relation, there must be State interference 
and control in relation to it. That is only proper. 
But it is of the very essence of our Independency 
to resist all such interference. In the nature of 
things, therefore, Congregationalism can never be a 
State religion. We should cease to be Congre^- 
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tionalists if we submitted to the State conditions 
inseparable from every such arrangement.*' 

And the organ of the Liberation Society adopts 
those sentiments. Are we not, moreover, repeat- 
edly reminded of those grand old times, when the 
Church of England was overthrown — when the 
Solemn League and Covenant was the Test Act of 
Dissent, and when sectarianism was the Establish- 
ment? One reverend minister, a rising luminary 
of democratic Dissent, bewails the want of Crom- 
well's "triers," and Cromwell's Parliament. He 
also informs us — " Our motto, has been — still is — 
*Pax queritur in beUo * — and if, in the civil wars of our 
country, Cromwell's standard had so memorable and 
suitable an inscription, we cannot do better than 
adopt it as our own, in these conflicts ecclesiastical." 
I need hardly remark, what every child, who knows 
its Latin grammar, would detect, that the reverend 
minister, if he understands Cromwell's motto and 
his own, does not write it correctly; but really it 
is somewhat like presuming upon his own igno- 
rance being general to make such allusions at all. 
If we are to judge of liberty and religion as they 
existed under the Solemn League and Covenant 
and Parliamentary Ordinances, then, as Christians, 
we must loathe the liberty, and, as Protestants, we 
must loathe the religion. This is the record borne 
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by John Milton, of those who goyemed Chureh and 
State at that time. With respect to the Parliament 
he says, "When the superficial zeal and popular 
fames which actuated their new magistracy, were 
cooled and spent in them, straightway every one 
betook himself, setting the Commonwealth behind, 
to do as his own profit and ambition led him." He 
adds, "then was justice delayed, and soon after 
denied. Spite and fayour determined all : — Eyeiy- 
where, wrong and oppression, foul and horrid deeds, 
committed daily, or maintained secretly or openly. 
Some, who had been called from shops and ware- 
houses withaut other merit, to sit in supreme 
councils and committees, as their breeding was, fell 
to huckster the Commonwealth. Their yotes and 
ordinances, which men looked should haye con- 
tained the repealing of bad laws, and the imme- 
diate constitution of better, resounded with nothing 
else but new impositions, taxes, excises, yearlyi 
monthly, weekly. Not to reckon the offices, gifts* 
and preferments, shared amongst themselyes." 

Here follows a description of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy — ^the Assembly of Divines : — 

" If the State were in this plight, religion was not 
in much better ; to reform which a certain number 
of divines were called, neither chosen by any rule 
nor custom ecclesiastical, nor eminent for either 
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piety or knowledge, aboye others left out ; only as 
each member of .Parliament thought fit, so selected 
one by one. The most part of them was such as 
had preached and cried down with great show of 
zeal, the avarice and pluralities of bishops; that 
one cure of souls was full employment for one 
spiritual pastor how able soever, if not a charge 
rather above human strength. Yet these eonscien- 
tioua men (ere any part of the work done for which 
they came together, and that upon the public salary,) 
wanted not boldness, to the ignominy and scandal 
of their pastor-like profession, and especially of 
their boasted refarmationf to seize into their hands, 
or not unwillingly to accept (besides one, sometimes 
two or more of the best livings), collegiate master- 
ships in the Universities, rich lectures in the city, 
setting sail to aU winds that might blow gain into 
their covetous bosoms ; by which means these great 
rebukers of non-residence were not ashamed to be 
seen so quickly pluralists themselves, to a feai*ful 
condemnation by their own mouths." 

"And well did their disciples manifest them- 
selves to be no better principled than their teachers : 
trusted with committeeships and other gainful offices, 
upon their commendations for zealouB and * godly 
men,' but executing their places like children 
of the devil, unfaithfully, unjustly, unmercifully 
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• • • • So that between them the teachers, and 
these the disciples, there hath not been a more 
ignominious and mortal wound to faith, to piety, to 
the work of reformation ; no more cause of bias* 
pheming given to the enemies of Ood and truth, 
since the first preaching of the Reformation. 

*' Thus they who, of late, were extolled as owr 
deliverers, and had the people wholly at their devo- 
tion, by so discharging their trust as we see, did 
not only weaken and unfit themselves to be dis* 
pensers of that liberty they pretended, but unfitted 
also the people, now grown worse and more disor* 
dinate, to receive or to digest any liberty at all." 

Another writer of the time (Walker) informs QS 
how Magna Charta was trampled under foot by 
those committees, alluded to by Milton; how all 
orders and ordinances of parliament were trans- 
gressed ; how, in scorn of the Self-denying Ordi- 
nance, members held offices by gift or connivance 
of the parliament; how the Solemn League and 
Covenant was broken ; how taxes were levied three 
or four times over ; how they acted like the thirty 
tyrants of Athens ; and how, at last, the people were 
generally of opinion that they might as easily find 
charity in hell, as justice in a committee ; and that 
the king had taken down one Star Chamber and the 
parliament had set up a hundred. In one of Mil* 
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ton's sonnets even " To the Lord General Cromwell, 
occur the lines, — 

** Help 118 to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw.*' 



With respect to the army, this is what Baxter, 
one of its chaplains, wrote concerning it : — ** I found 
that many honest men, of weak judgments and little 
acquaintance with such matters, had been seduced 
into a disputing vein, and made it too much of their 
religion to talk for this opinion, and for that; 
sometimes for state-democracy ; and sometimes for 
church-democracy ; sometimes against forms of 
prayer ; and sometimes against infant baptism, 
which yet (consistent souls) they did maintain ; 
sometimes against set times of prayer, and against 
the tying of ourselyes to any duty before the spirit 
move us ; and sometimes about free grace and free 
will; and all the points of Antinomianism and 
Arminianism/' What was the upshot ? Cromwell 
himself, in spite of himself, was driven to be a 
tyrant. The animosities and the outrages of the 
sects superinduced a military despotism under 
Cromwell, just as the reign of hypocrisy under the 
Commonwealth entailed the succession of licentious- 
ness under Charles II. To refer, therefore, to the 
religious equality of Cromwell's day, is to refer to 
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an era of sectarian supremacy, when, under the 
names of liberty and religion, eyerj abomination 
of tyranny and impiety was not only rife but re- 
warded. However, I am not disposed to quarrel 
with modern Anti-State-Cburch anarchists, for mak- 
ing such an epoch their precedent. They are fully 
warranted in that selection. They too aim at sec- 
tarian ascendancy, which means what it meant be- 
fore, the glorious ascendancy of bigotry, intolerance, 
cant, fanaticism, and persecution. But as remarked 
already, the danger to the Church does not arise 
from anything the democratic Dissenters have done, 
or can do, of themselves. If the Church be again 
subverted, she will owe her downfall to other and 
more subtle and complicated causes. The adders 
in her path are the artifices and the profligacy of 
political parties. Never before were Liberalism and 
Anti*State-Churchism welded together as now, by 
clamps both of civil and ecclesiastical mould. That 
the Whigs are again in articulo mortia is palpable. 
That their sense of shame has not been quickened 
by a thirty years' monopoly of office, and by a ruth- 
less, systematic policy of monstrous renegadism 
to maintain their usurped dominion, is only what 
might be expected. Yet in 1841 even, in reference 
to the indignities meekly borne under Lord Mel- 
bourne's government, Sir B. Peel contemptuously 
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adapted to the Whigs the JeVs words, and said 
that, nevearthelessy you 

** Still have bome it with a patient shrag^ 
For Boffeiance is the badge of all yaw tribe." 

So long is it since the Whigs took their first plunge 
into the gulf of trickery and falsehood; so often 
has that plunge been repeated subsequently, that 
the process has become habitual, and use has ren- 
dered the habit not only necessary, but pleasant and 
exhilarating. A dastardly expediency, measured by 
the needs of office or of opposition, is their only 
regular, consistent policy. Fickle changelings, they 
lure but to betray, and are then most dangerous 
when most trusted. Ivy friends of the British 
Constitution, if they cling to it, it is but to raise 
themselves, whilst they plant their roots in its 
inmost recesses, and hasten the dissolution they 
pretend to avert. The prescient mind of Bacon 
foresaw what would come to pass, under the Whigs 
of the nineteenth century, when he thus admonished 
us of the race of ^political " fiddlers ''-^" If a true 
survey be taken of counsellors and statesmen, there 
may be found (though rarely) those which can make 
a small State great, and yet cannot fiddle ; as, on 
the other side, there will be found a great many that 
can fiddle very cunningly, but yet are so far from 
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being able to make a small State great, as their gift 
lieth the other way — ^to bring a great and flourishing 
estate to ruin and decay. And, certainly, those 
degenerate arts and shifts, whereby many counsellors 
and governors gain both favour with their masters, 
and estimation with the vulg^ur, deserve no better 
name than fiddling; being things rather pleasing 
for the time, and graceful to themselves only, than 
tending to the weal and advancement of the State, 
which they serve/' 

Such are the Whigs, who for more than thirty 
years have been fiddling on the strings of the British 
Constitution. But, worse than the hero of old, the 
Whigs will not only wrongly win but falsely play. 
Since 1832 they never troubled themselves much 
about principles, moral or immoral, but now we may say 
of the whole party as was said of a certain individual, 

** Nil habtdt Codros, — qnis enim negat t — et tamen iUad 
Peididit infeliz totom nihil." 

With respect to the other section of Liberalism, 
the party of Mr. Bright and Mr. Miall, the 
former proclaimed in 1858, that *' the party that 
is really moving and going through the country 
is tending towards a peaceable, wise and enduring 
Democracy. I have no object in making these 
observations, but to show to the people that they 
have been deluded by the idea that they have a glo- 
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riotts, that is^ an excellent Constitution. The Con* 
stitution of this country, said to be of a King of 
Crown, Lords, and Commons, is, in fact, an impos- 
ture — an imposture, which I take it to be a part of 
my duty to expose. John Foster, speaking of the 
British Constitution, speaks of it as that canted and 
extolled humbug. They tell us that we owe every- 
thing to this Constitution. Now I deny it alto- 
gether." Such persons as Mr. Bright, Mr. Miall, 
and other demagogues belong to what Burke terms 
"a profane herd of vulgar and mechanical politi- 
cians;'' a sort of people who think that nothing 
exists except what is gross and material, who despise 
as baubles all traditions, local and historical asso- 
ciations, titles of honour and nobility, national 
instincts, and hereditary virtues. Their grand 
specific, therefore, for the British Constitution is 
a free use of the knife and lancet. In their view 
it is beyond all physic and medicines. Wholesale 
amputation is the only remedy. Hence the idea of 
representing numbers and not property, or learning, 
or fame, or distinctions of any order* But as the 
latter are and must be in the hands of the few, the 
representation of numbers is the representation of 
poverty^ and ignorance, and improvidence, and cre- 
dulity, and suspicion, and misery, and vice, and 
desperation — a system of representation which can 
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only result in a re-distribation of property. Tliis, 
however, is the very object sooght by many. If a 
man has nothing and will not work, it is not long 
before he entertains what he terms a conscientioiis 
objection to the institution of private property. 
Such are they who pronounce all property to be 
robbery, but in every populous country, with a large 
infusion of Londons, Manchesters, and Binning- 
hams, such confessors are by no means rare. Such 
then is the inevitable consequence of numerical 
representation, and yet that is the chief article in 
the creed of Dissent and Democracy, of the parties 
represented by Mr. Miall and Mr. Bright. 

The basis of all government in iheir philosophy 
is the maxim — ^ vox popuU vox del,** But the 
Whigs have fallen in with what is the avowed policy 
of the Democrats towards the attainment of their 
ultimate object. Policy, perchance, is using fanati- 
cism for its own purposes, but, in the end, fanaticism 
will domineer over policy. The Whigs begin by 
deceiving others, but at last they will deceive them- 
selves. If, therefore, the Democrats are the storming 
party, the Whigs are as certainly the sappers and 
miners of the British Constitution. Here, then, a 
twofold argument may be evolved. Sincere church- 
men, who take the part of Liberalism, will see that 
by voting for Liberal candidates, they seriously 
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imperil the safety of the Established Church, and 
our ecclesiastical institutions. On the other hand. 
Nonconformists being ConstitationalistB, will see, 
that, by siding with the Liberation Society, they 
compromise the State and all our civil institutions. 
Thus both Liberal Churchmen and Constitutional 
Nonconformists are committed to something beyond 
their intentions. In reality, indeed, however nn* 
consciously or unwillingly, both are lending their 
influence to overthrow the British Constitution, and 
towards the transplanting in its stead, of first a 
Democracy, and then a Despotism. For neither 
the Established Church of itself, nor the State of 
itself, comprehends the full idea of the British Con- 
stitution. Each is an integral constituent, and 
neither can exist separately. Whoever, therefore, 
aids in any way to subvert either, whether he wiUs 
it or not, whether he knows it or not, he aids to 
subvert both. In fact, he is a mere tool in the 
hands of constructive revolutionists, notwithstanding 
all his zeal for the Established Church, or all his re- 
verence for the civil institutions of the kingdom. To 
Church and State may well be applied the saying, — 

" Qno res ciinqne cadent, unum et commime perlclnm, 
UnA nhxB ambobas erit." 

For the people of England, therefore, the real 
choice is between Kevolutionists and Constitu- 
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tionalists; between what is set up as the model 
constitutioDi that of the late United States — over 
which is now inscribed, Ichabod — and the British 
Constitution; between the phantom of a peacefal 
democracy and a limited monarchy, sustained by an 
hereditary aristocracy, and an Established Church. 
In this narrative nothing have I extenuated; 
nothing set down in malice. I have striven to 
find out the true issues at stake, the real cause in 
question. Those issues and that cause resoWe 
themselves into an election between the two 
theories of government just mentioned. And a 
crisis has supervened, when some decided choice 
must be exercised. But no arguments, I fear, 
will prevail with those who turn a deaf ear to 
the warning sounds of current events and passing 
movements. Now, if not before, we know what 
are the principles, the objects, and the policy 
of Dissent. We know something also of its 
oi^anisation and its party connections. We 
know that as the Established Church and the 
State are synonjrmous, as both coexist coequally 
under the British Constitution; so Dissent and 
Democracy are identical, and are both coexistent 
and coequal under the model constitution of their 
common devotees. In this country, therefore, 
Dissent, in its full development, is anti*monarchicaI. 
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It is not only anti-constitutional and revolutionary, 
but democratic, in its first and fundamental prin- 
ciples. In the title of this work, I have referred to 
the mutual relations and common objects of Dissent 
and Democracy, but that was in deference simply 
to conventionality. All the relations of Dissent 
are common to Democracy, and all the relations of 
Democracy are common to Dissent, for they are 
but different names for the same thing. A State 
Church, then, cannot exist with Democracy. 
Neither can Dissent and Monarchy coexist. The 
natural antagonism between the two former, is not 
greater than the natural antagonism between the 
two latter, for in both cases it is natural, inherent, 
ineradicable. It is, therefore, no mere theory to 
which Dissent is committed, when it seeks to fulfil 
its mission in this country. It is committed to 
nothing less than the vindication of its principles — 
the principles of Democracy. It is committed, 
therefore, by virtue of its nature and essence to 
the overthrow of every monarchical institution, in 
the front rank of which stand [a hereditary aris- 
tocracy and an Established Church. This much, 
indeed, is boldly confessed already. What is the 
separation of Church and State, but the sub- 
version of the Established Church? What is 

complete suffrage or Chartism but the supremacy of 
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the democratic element in civil matters ? And 
what place would remain either for a hereditary 
aristocracy, or a hereditary monarchy, when the 
Church was destroyed and Chartism was domi- 
nant? For that the separation of Church and 
State, and the system of Chartism are no mere 
idle, fantastic, unsubstantial pageants, the " baseless 
fabric of a vision,'' has been, I trust, fully demon- 
strated. But something more is known. We know 
that Political Beform is the shortest and the chosen 
path to the separation of Church and State, and 
that that paih, as well as the path to Chartism, lies 
by way of the j£6 franchise. We know also that 
the £10 franchise of 1882 deluged Parliament with 
petitions for the separation of Church and State, 
for the abolition of University Tests, and for the 
ballot and other democratic innovations; that in 
1883 a motion was brought forward expressly to 
effect the separation of Church and State; that 
three several motions were soon afterwards intro- 
duced to expel the bishops from the House of 
Lords ; that the Irish Church was robbed of 
Church-cess, curtailed of tithe, and all but swept 
away altogether, so far as its fate depended upon the 
House of Commons ; that Church Bates in England 
have been seriously endangered, and repeatedly given 
over for lost ; and that but for the exertions of the 
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OoDBeryatiye party and the Upper House, the 
Established Chnrch would ere this have ceased to 
exist. Such haye been the results of a House of 
Commons elected upon the standard of a £10 
franchise. What, then, will be the consequences of 
a £6 franchise? Let Mr. Baines, its champion, 
and the heir of an Anti-State-Church inheritance 
answer. Let Mr. Bright answer, the twin-founder 
with Mr. Miall> of the Nonconformist newspaper, 
who, in conjunction with Mr. Miall, established the 
Complete Suffrage Union, and who avows his agree- 
ment with Mr. Miall and the Liberation Society on 
the question of separating Church and State. Let 
Mr. Miall answer, who enshrined in the pages of 
the Nonconformist the eternal union and identity 
of Dissent and Democracy. *' Help forward the 
Suffrage" said Mr. Miall in 1852, on the platform of 
the Liberation Society, " Help forward the Suffrage 
whenever you can — help forward the separation of 
Church and State, whenever you can; but if you 
cannot do both, help forward the Suffrage, and the 
other iviU be secure.'' In 1859 the Liberation 
Society even, in a certain resolution, anticipated 
the time, when, '' by an extension of the franchise, 
political power will be given to large numbers, 
who, it is believed, will be prepared to employ it 

in furtherance of the Society^s objects.'' And does 

a o 2 
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not the misBion of the Liberation Society comprise 
in it the extension of the franchise, the affording 
advice and facilities to electors, or would-be elec- 
tors, and the supeirision of the registration of voters ? 
Its electoral action, if not the most prominent, is 
assuredly regarded as not the least important of 
its manifold functions. Have not, again, aU the 
tuitional efforts of the Anti- State-Church organi- 
sations, for some 20 years and upwards, been 
directed to prepare the masses to employ the fran* 
chise, when bestowed, in furtherance of Anti- State- 
Church objects ? 

Knowing, then, all these things and their con* 
sequences, what remains for Churchmen, whether 
Constitutionalists or no, or for Constitutionalists, 
whether Churchmen or no, but to make common 
cause, to gird on their armour of self-defence, and 
to do battle against the evil demon of Democracy* 
whenever it seeks to take possession either of our 
civil or ecclesiastical institutions ? For my part, 
though Nonconformists, if not Congregationalists, 
may well be Constitutionalists, to protect themselves 
and civil and religious liberty against the levelling 
Democratic sects, I cannot so readily understand 
how any Churchman, in this age, can be other 
than a Constitutionalist. Joseph Sturge, the chair- 
man of the Voluntary Church Association and of 
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the Complete Suffirage Union, the best representa- 
tive, therefore, of Dissent and Democracy combined, 
confessed, "I have never been able to distinguish 
between my political and religious duties." How, 
then, can Churchmen? Protestant Episcopalians 
they may be, but not true members of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, as by law Established, who 
make any such distinction. Mr. Miall has said that 
** Liberal statesmen are the parents of Democracy,'* 
and that " a Tory Dissenter " (a Congregationalist, 
I presume), " is a mystery." Is not a Liberal 
Churchman, by the same analogy, an anomaly ? Is 
not a Badical or Democratic Churchman not only 
a mystery, but an absurdity ? In insisting, how- 
ever, upon the duty of Churchmen and Constitu- 
tionalists to combine, I mean not to urge all to 
become agitators. What I insist upon is simply 
this, that Churchmen and Constitutionalists all ex- 
ercise the trust of political power and influence 
vested in them by the Constitution. Let every 
individual Churchman and Constitutionalist not 
only use his vote, but so use it, as to uphold both 
the Church and the Constitution. Escape from the 
conflict with Democracy we cannot. It is an irre- 
pressible conflict, for which Democracy has long 
made preparations; in which it carries a high hand; 
and from which it will not recede, till repulsed. 
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CoQcession and submission will but bring upon us 
and upon our descendants a more severe and more 
lengthened struggle. To confront and to confound 
the Democratic invader is the only way to avoid 
sharper and more enduring trials. 

From the first twilight of their glorious history 
the English people have dearly loved liberty, reli- 
gion, and commerce, and under the British Con- 
stitution liberty, religion, and commerce have flou- 
rished as under no other form of government, since 
this round world was created. All ranks and classes 
have shared in the general prosperity, but in no age 
of the world and in no country of any age, did the 
masses of the people partake in so large a measure 
of the general happiness, in the diffusion of wealth, 
the progress of science, the sympathy of enlightened 
philanthrophy, and the development of Christian 
civilisation. Is not, then, the Constitution of these 
realms bound up with the welfare, the prosperity, 
the happiness of the people ? Has not the union 
of Church and State preserved and confirmed to the 
people of England that union of sober liberty, 
rational religion, and legitimate commerce, which 
no other clime and no other age has ever produced? 
Is not our monarchy limited by the privileges of 
the people? Wherever liberty would spatiate, there 
prerogative is confined. Is not our aristocracy the 
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most democratic that ever existed ? Does it not 
both spring from the people and return to the 
people? When, again, did the democratic element 
possess at once so much independence and so much 
sobriety ? When was the harmony between the 
three principles of monarchy, aristocracy, and de- 
mocracy, so even, so spontaneous, so seldom dis* 
turbed, as under the balance of the British Con- 
stitution ? Is not the Established Church the 
chain which binds together those several orders 
and different estates, at whose altars and fanes the 
monarch, no less than the multitude, does homage 
to the common Creator of all? But though a 
sober, wise, and understanding people, infatuation 
once seized upon the nation; upon the monarch 
who sat upon the throne, and upon the subjects 
who owed him allegiance. Our ancient institutions 
were abrogated, but only to be rectified and restored. 
Yet there live amongst us now those who aspire to 
repeat the experiment of the seventeenth century ; 
who openly avow their principles and objects ; and 
who have long combined to carry them out to their 
final consequences. They would again pull down 
— that is the favourite term — the altar and the 
throne — ^for both stand or fall together, as history 
teaches and reason proves. 

When, then, bad men conspire to pull down the 
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noble edifice of our Constitution, let good men com- 
bine to sustain, to repair, and to preserve it So to 
combine is to unite in the cause of liberty, the best 
of earthly blessings ; in the interest of religion, the 
best of heaven's gifts ; in the behalf of commerce, 
the best of social bonds. In such a union we com- 
bine in gratitude to our ancestors, who won and 
bequeathed those privileges; injustice to ourselves, 
who daily enjoy them; and in duty to posterity, 
who have a claim upon the entail of those privileges, 
in all their plenitude. With the poet, then, long 
may the people of England devoutly exclaim, — 

** Hail to the Crown by Freedom shaped— to gird 
An English Sovereign's brow ! and to the Throne 
Whereon he sits ! Whose deep foundations lie 
In veneration and the people's love, 
Whose steps are equity, whose seat is law. 

Hail to the state of England ! and conjoin 
With this a salutation as devout, 
Made to the spiritual Fabric of her Church : 
Founded in Truth : by blood of Martyrdom 
Cemented ; by the hands of Wisdom reared 
In beauty of holiness ; with order*d pomp 
Decent, and unreproved. The voice that greets 
The Majesty of both, shall pray for both : 
That mutually protected and sustained. 
They may endure as long as sea surrounds 
This favoured laud, or sunshine warms her soil." 

Word8vcorth*» Excuraum, 
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In 3 vols., post 8¥0, 

Velvet Lawn. 

A NOVEL. 
By CHARLES F£LIX» Author of ** The Notting HiU Mystery." 

In 3 vols., post 8vo, 

Marion. 

A NOVEL. BY "MANHATTAN.*' [Read; 

In 1 vol., 8vo, 

The History of the Cotton Famine. 

FROM THE FALL OF SUMTER TO THE PASSING OF THE 

PUBLIC WORKS ACT. 
By R. ARTHUR ARNOLD. [Id the Pi«s^ 

In ] voL post Bvo. 

The Danes in Camp : 

LETTERS FROM SONDERBORG. 
By the Honourable AUBERON HERBERT. [Rasdy. 

In 3 vols, post Bvo, 

Rington Priory. 

A NOVEL. [Just ReadT 

In 2 vols, post Bvo. 

Mr. Christopher Katydid (of Carconia)* 

A TALE. 
Edited by MARK HEYWOOD. [In the Pi«ss. 

Dissent and Democracy. 

By R. MASH ED ER, B.A. [la the Pi«s> 

NEW SERIES. 

THE ELECTRICIAN 

AND TELEGRAPHIC REVIEW. 

A Monthly Journal of Electricity, Telegraphy, & General Applied Science 

The first issue of this new series of the Electrician will be in July, id$4 
from which date it will be continued monthly. Its various branches will b-: 
under the direction of some of the most distinguished authorities in their 
several departments, and will contain the fullest and most recent informa- 
tion on every point connected with these important subjects. A fall pro- 
spectus will very shortly be issued. 
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In 1 large vol., 8vo, price 2 Is. 

Australian Explorations. 

JOHN McDOUALL STUARTS JOURNALS OP EXPLORATIONS 

IN AUSTRALIA TROM 1858 TO 1862. 

Edited by WILLIAM HARDMAN, M.A., F.R.G.S.. &c. 

Illustrated with a Portrait of the aathor, and 12 page Engravings on Wood, 

drawn by George French Angas, from Sketches taken dnring the 

Expedition, and accompanied by a carefully-prepared Map 

of the Explorer's Route across the entire Continent. [Ready. 

Vol. II. 

The Marquess of Dalhousie's Adminis- 
tration of British India, 

By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A.. of University College, Oxford. 

[In preparation^ 

In 1 vol. 8vo. 

A Theodicy j or, Vindication of the 

DIVINE GLORY as MANIFESTED in the CONSTITUTION AND 
GOVERNMENT OF THE MORAL WORLD. 
By ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, LL.D., 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Virginia. [Ready. 

1 Vol., Foolscap 8vo. 

A Piece of Bread. 

From the French of M. Jean Mace. 

By Mrs. ALFRED GATTY, 

Author of " Parables from Nature," " Legendary Tales," &c. 

[Just Ready. 

The Kennel Stud Book. 

Edited by " CECIL." [In preparation. 

1 Vol. post 8vo, illustrated, 128. 

Hunting Tours. 

By •• CECIL." [Ready. 

In 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Shakspere Weighed in an Even Balance. 

By the Rev. ALFRED POWNALL, M.A.. 
Vicar of Trowse Newton and Fakenham, late Crosse's Theological Scholar, 

Cambridge, &c. [Ready. 

Second Edition, In 1 vol. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The History of William Shakespeare, 

PLAYER AND POET. With New Facts and Traditions. 

By^S. W. FULLOM, 
; Author of " The Gteat Highway," " The Human Mind," " The Marvels of 

Science," &c. [Ready. 
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1 vol., tmall 8yo, antiqae. 

Sermons, 

By the late Rev. C. T. ERSKII^E, M.A.. 
Incnmbent of St. Michaers, Wakefield. With a Memoir of his Life, 
and a preface by the Bishop of Brechin. [Betdj 

Vol. III., 8vo, completing the work. 

The History of the Church of England, 

FROM THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH TO T^E PRESENT TWt 
By the Rev. GEORGE O. PERRY. M.A.. 
Rector of Waddington, late Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, 

Oxford. [Reicf 

1 vol., post 8vo. 

* Passages in the Life of an Old Maid. 

[H»J; 

Rank & File of the Confederate Army. 

By HENRY HOTZE, 
Confederate States Commercial Agent, late Private in the 3rd AUhaoi 

Volunteers. [ 1 n prepantk" 

In 8vo, price 10s. 6d., Second Edition. 

The Cotton Trade: 

Its Bearing upon the Prosperity of Great Britain and Commerce of tbe 
American Republic considered in Connection with the System 
of Negro Slavery in the Confederate States. 
By GEORGE McHENRY, Pennsylvania. [Bi^ 

Second and revised edition, post 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

The Gouty Philosopher ; 

Or, THE OPINIONS. WHIMS, AND ECCENTRICITIES OF JOfi> 
WAGSTAFFE, ESQ., OF WILBYE GRANGE. 

By CHARLES MACK AY. [Re- 

2 vols., 8vo, with portrait on steel, second edition. 

The Life and Times of Sir Tames 

Graham, Bart, 

By W. T. McCULLAGH TORRENS. [R*^ 

8vo. 

A Brief Answer to an Important 

Question ; 

Being a Letter to Professo*" Goldwin Smith from an Absolute BeWeftr - 

Holy Scripture. * [R** 
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THE BROWN BOOK: 

(FOR 1864) 

OR, 

Book of Ready Reference, for the Use of London 
Visitors and Residents in London. 



It contains every kind of Local Information. 

TH£ VISITOR will find selected Lists of Hotels and Lodoino-Hodsbs, 

classified to accommodate all requirements. 

BREAKFAST and DINING ROOMS are carefully classified. 



ITS HANDY LIST 

will be of essential service 

TO THE RESIDENT, showing the nearest Post Office, Money-Order 

Office, Cab Stand, Police Station, Fire Engine and Escape 

Station, Hospital, &c. &c.. 

To 

ONE THOUSAND of the PRINCIPAL STREETS 

of the 
METROPOLIS. 

There is a LIST OF DAILY TUTORS and GOVERNESSES, in every 
Neighbourhood, and for all Branches of Education. 

Also, 
ALL LIBRARIES^ PUBLIC AND CIRCULATING. 

INSTITUTIONS: Litbrart, Artistic, and Scientific, 
with their Localities, Specialities, and all other needful Information. 

AMUSEMENTS: Theatrical, Musical, etc., etc., 
with Description, Prices of Admission, and other Particulars. 

CHARITIES 

Of every kind, with full Information as to specialty, locality, and meana of 
obtaining access to the benefits offered ; with other Information of a similar 
kind, now only to be gained at considerable expense of time and trouble^ 
but to be gathered in a glance from the pages of 

THE BROWN BOOK. 



Published Annually ^ •Price 2s. bd. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
ARNOLD— THE MARQUESS OF DALHOUSIE'S 

ADMINISTRATION OF BRITISH INDIA. By EDWIN ARNOLD, 
M.A.» late Principal of Poona College, and Fellow of the UniTerutycl 
Bombay. Vol. I., Containing the Acquisition and Admuustntioa ct 
the Punjab. Svo, 15s. 

BAILEY— THE INTERNATIONAL POLICY OF 

THE GREAT POWERS. By PHILIP JAMES BAILEY, Autbcr 

of ♦• Festus." 1 vol., fcp. Svo, Gs. 

BROMLEY— A WOMAN'S WANDERINGS IN 

THE WESTERN WORLD. A Series of Letters addressed to Sj 
Fitzroy Kelly. M.P. By his Daughter. Mrs. BROMLEY. 1 ▼ol., post 
8vo, with lilastrations, 10s. 6d. 

CASWALL— THE AMERICAN CHURCH AND 

THE AMERICAN UNION. By HENRY CASWALL. D.D., Pr- 
bendary of Saram. 1 vol., post Svo, 10s. 6d. 

COLE— LIFE IN THE NIGER; or, the JOURNAL 

OF AN AFRICAN TRADER. By WILLIAM COLE. 1 vol.,ptff 
Svo, 5s. 

DE BOILLIEU— RECOLLECTIONS OF LABRA- 
DOR LIFE. By LAMBERT DE BOILLIEU. 1 vol., postSvo, 78. fid 

DENISON — CHURCH RATE A NATIONAL 

TRUST. By GEORGE ANTHONY DENISON, MA.. Vicar d 
East Brent, and Archdeacon of Taunton. Cheap edition, 1 vol, 8vo, 5s. 

REMARKS ON ESSAYS AND Re- 
views. By Sir WILLIAM DENISON. K.C.B., F.R.S., FA-S- 
Colonel Royal Engineers. Svo, Is. 6d. 

DENNYS— AN ACCOUNT OF THE CRUISE OF 

THE ST. GEORGE ON THE NORTH AMERICAN AND WEST 
INDIAN STATION. During the Years 1861 and 1862. ByN.B- 
DENNYS, Assistant Paymaster, R.N. 1 vol., Svo, IDs. 6d. 

DRAYSON— TALES AT THE OUTSPAN ; 

Or, Adventures in the Wild Regions of Southern Africa. By Captaio 
A. W. DRAYSON, Author of '* Sporting Scenes in South Airica," ^ 
1 vol., Svo, 15s. 

DREXELIUS— THE HELIOTROPIUM ; 

Or, Conformity of the Human Will to the Divine. Translated frorot^c 
Latin of Jeremy Drexelius. By the Rev. REGINALD SHUlj'^' 
Author of "The Life of the Rev. Henry Newland." With a Prefer? 
by the Bishop of Brechin, and with a Frontispiece and five IIlostratioDS. 
after designs by Alfred Bell, Esq. Svo, 2 Is. 

ENGLISHMAN IN CHINA. 

1 vol., post Svo, Illustrated with Woodcuts, lOs. 6d. 
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FAITH AND PEACE, 

Being Answerv to '* EsBays and ReTiews." By Several Writers, with 
a Preface by the Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 1 vol., 8vo, 128. 

FENDALL— AUTHORITY OF SCRIPTURE. 

An Examination into the Principles and Statements advanced in the 
Essay on the " Interpretation of Scripture," in Essays and Reviews. 
By JAMES FENDALL, M.A., Rector of Harlton. 1 vol., 8vo, 5s. 

FITZGERALD— THE STORY OF THE INCUM- 
BERED ESTATES COURT, From "All the Year Round." By 
PERCY FITZGERALD, Esq., M.R.LA. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

FONBLANQUE— NIPHON AND PE-CHE-LI ; 

Or, Two Years in Japan and Northern China. By EDWARD BAR- 
RINGTON DE FONBLANQUE, Assistant Commissary-General. 
1 vol., 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 

FULLOM— HISTORY OF WILLIAM SHAKES- 
PEARE, Player and Poet, with New Facts and Tntditioo*. By S. W. 
FULLOM, author of " The Great Highway," ftc. 1 vol., 8to, 128. 

HANDBOOK OF TURNING, 

Containing Instructions in Concentric, Elliptic, and Eccentric Turning; 
also various Plates of Chucks, Tools, &c., and a Portrait of the author 
done in the Lathe. A New Edition, fcp. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

GODKIN— EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

Its History, Institutions, Systems, Statistics and Progress, fmm the 
Earliest Times to the Present. By JAMES GODKIN. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HARTLEY — A HANDY BOOK FOR RIFLE 

VOLUNTEERS ; or, a Compendium of Instruction for Drill and the 
RiQe, according to the most Recent Regulations. Arranged systema- 
tically and specially adapted to the Progressive Improvement of the 
Volunteer in Every Stage. By Captain W. G. HARTLEY. 1 vol., 
fcp. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HORSE-RACING : 

Its History, and Early Records of the Principal and other Race Meetings. 
With Anecdotes, &c. Svo, 128. 

HUGHES— BIBLIOLATRY, AN ESSAY. 

By the Rev. JAMES HUGHES, M.A. 1 vol., fcp. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

HUXTABLE— THE SACRED RECORD of CREA- 

TION VINDICATED AND EXPLAINED, in Answer to the Essay 
on the " Mosaic Cosmogony." in ** Essays and Reviews.*' By EDGAR 
HUXTABLE, M.A. 1 vol., 8vo, 6s. 

IRENE i 

Or, Sketches of Character. 5s. 6d. 

JELF —SUPREMACY OF THE SCRIPTURE: 

an Examination into the Principles and Statements advanced in the 
Essay on " The Education of the World," in ** Essays and Reviews." By 
W. B. JELF, B.D. 1 vol., Svo, os. 
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JOYCE— THE NATIONAL CHURCH : 

an Answer to an Sssay on the " National Church," in " Essftp and 
ReYiews." By JAMES WAYLANO JOYCE, M.A.» 1 vol. 8vo. 56. 

ECCLESIA VINDICATA, 



A Treati9e on Appeals in Matters Spiritual. By JAMES WAYLAND 
JOYCE, M.Am author of a ** Constitutional History of the ConTocation 
of the Clergy/' &c. 1 vol., fcp. 8vo, 58. 6d. 

KEYES— TABLETTE BOOKE OF LADY MARY 

KEYES. Writt in the Yeare of oar Lorde Fifteen Hundred aod 
Seventie Seven. With Portrait of Lady Jane Grey. 1 vol.. post 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, 

With Illustrative Poetry; to which are now added TheC&leodar of 
Flowers, and the Dial of Flowers. Thirteenth Edition, 1 vol., fc^. 8vo. 
with coloured plates, 7s. 

LAURIE— NORTHERN EUROPE 

(Denmark, Sweden, Russia), Local, Social, and Political. By Captain 
W. F. B. LAURIE, late Commissary of Ordnance, Nagpore Force. 
1 vol., 8vo. 

LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN IRELAND. 

1 vol., fcp. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LECTURES ON THE MOUNTAINS ; 

Or, the Highlands and Highlanders as they were and as they are. 

2 vols., fcp. 8vo, 10s. 

LEE— ON MIRACLES. 

An Examination of the Remarks " On the Study of the Evidences of 
Christianity," in " Essays and Reviews." By WILLIAM LEE, D.D., 
1 vol., Svo, 58. 

LIFE AND CHARACTER OF FRANCIS BACON, 

Viscount St. Albans, Lord Chancellor of England. An Answer to the 
Personal History of Lord Bacon. By HEPWORTH DIXON. 8vo,14«. 

LA CAVA ; 

Or, Recollections of the Neapolitans. 1 vol., 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

LE VISON— THE HUNTING GROUNDS OF THE 

OLD WORLD. By Major LEVISON (H.A.L.). First Series. I vol., 
demy 8vo, with eight Illustrations, 21s. 

LIFE AMONGST THE COLLIERS. 

1 vol., post 8vo, 5t. 

LOCKWOOD— CYRUS, KING OF PERSIA AND 

MEDIA: His Life and Character. For the Use of the Young. By 
LADY JULIA LOCKWOOD. 1 vol., with an lUastration, 5s. 6d. 
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M'CAUL— THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 

The Chrintians Spiritual Instructor and Rule of Daily Life. By the 
Kev. JOSEPH B. M'CAUL. I vol., post 8vo, 9s. 

MACKAY— THE GOUTY PHILOSOPHER ; 

Or, the Opinions, Whims, and Eccentricities of^John Wagstaffe, Esq., 
of Wilbye Grange. By CHARLES MACK AT. 1 ▼ol.,po8t8vo.i0s,6d. 

MADAME DE STAEL AND THE GRAND 

DUCHESS LOUISE OF SAXE WEIMAR, from 1800 to 1817. 
By the Author of " Madame R6camier," &c. 1 vol., 8vo, lOs, 6d. 

MELENA— CALABRIA AND THE LIPARIAN 

ISLANDS IN THE TEAR 1860. By ELPIS MELENA. 1 vol., 
8to, 10s. 6d. 

MONTAGU— A MIRROR IN AMERICA. 

By Lord ROBERT MONTAGU, M.P. 1 toI., Sto, 3s. 6d. 

NAPOLEON III. ON ENGLAND. 

Selections from his own Writings. Edited and Translated by JOHN 
HAWKINS SIMPSON. 1 vol., fcap. 8vo, Gs. 

NEWSPAPER PRESS OF THE PRESENT DAY. 

Its Birth and Growth throaghoat the United Kingdom. Is. 6d. 

NEALE— ESSAYS ON LITURGIOLOGY AND 

CHURCH HISTORY. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. 1 toI., 
8yo, 188. 

NORTHCOTE— TWENTY YEARS OF FINAN- 

CIAL POLICY. A Summary of the Chief Financial Measures passed 
between 1842 and 1861, with a Table of Budgets. By Sir STAFFORD 
H. NORTHCOTE, Bart., M.P. 1 toI., 8vo, 14s. 

ONGARA— BARON RICASOLI, 

Prime Minister of Italy. A Biography. From the Italian of F. DALL* 
ONGARA. 1 vol., fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

ORDER OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 

LORD'S SUPPER; or, Holy Communion. With short Notes and 
Devotions. Is. 

OWEN— ON THE EXTENT AND AIMS OF A 

NATIONAL MUSEUM OF NATIONAL HISTORY. By Profemr 
OWEN, F.R.S. 1 Tol., 8to, 68. 

OZANNE— THE SOUTH AS IT IS } 

Or, Twenty-One Years' Experience in the Southern States of America. 
By the Rev. T. D. OZANNE, M.A. 1 vol. post 8vo., 8s. 

PERRY— THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 

OF ENGLAND FROM THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. By the Rev. Q. O. PERRY, M.A. In 3 vols., 
Svo, price 21s. each. 
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PRESENT POSITION of the LIBERAL PARTY. 

By the Author of " Miriam May/' and " Crispin Ken." I vol., 8vo, 15s. 

PHILLIMORE— SPEECH OF DR. PHILLIMORE, 

Q.C. in the Case of the Prosecation of Dr. ROWLAND WILLIAMS. 

68. 

PRE-ADAMITE MAN ; 

Or, the Story of our Old Planet and its iDbabitants, told by Scriptore 
and Science. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF GENERAL GARIBALDI ; 

Or, Travels from Rome to Lucerne, comprising a Visit to the Mediter- 
ranean, Isles of La Maddalena and Caprera, and General GarifaakSi't 
Home. * 1 vol., post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES OF THE AGE. 

1 vol., fcap. 8yo., 6s. 6d. 

ROBERTS— AN AUTUMN TOUR IN SPAIN, 

IN THB TEAR 1859. By the Rev. RICHARD ROBERTS, RA. 
1 vol., 8vo., with Illustrations, 2l6. 

RUSSELL— A LETTER TO THE RIGHT REV. 

THE LORD BISHOP OF OXFORD upon the Defence of the 
"Essays and Reviews" in the April number of ^ the " Edinbargh 
Review," 1861. By the Rev. ARTHUR TOZER RUSSELL, B.C.L.. 
12s. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND 

WORKS OF THE RIGHT HON., AND REV. FATHER IN 
GOD, LANCELOT ANDREWES. D.D., Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
By the Rev. ARTHUR T. RUSSELL, B.C.L. 1 vol, 8vo, 12s. 

SASHIAH— A RUDIMENTARY GRAMMAR OF 

the TELEGU LANGUAGE. By W. SASHIAH, College Muosht 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SCHERZER— NARRATIVE OF THE CIRCUM- 
NAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE by the Austrian Frigate Novara, 
undertaken by order of the Imperial Government, tn the Years 1857, 
1858, and 1859. By Dr. KARL SCHERZER, Author of ** Travels in 
Central America," &c., containing an hitherto unpublished letter d 
Humboldt. With numerous Wood Engravings, 3 vols., royal 8vo, 
^4 lOs. 

SHUTTE— LIFE, TIMES, AND WRITINGS OF 

THE RIGHT REV. DR. HENRY PHILLPOTTS, Lord Bishop d 
Exeter. By the Rev. R. N. SHUTTE, B.A., Author of the " Life of 
the Rev. Henry Newland." Vol 1, 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 

STEPHEN— ADVENTURES OF A GENTLEMAN 

IN SEARCH OF A HORSE. By Sir GEORGE STEPHEN, 
with Illustrations by George Cruickshauk. New and Cheaper Editioo. 
1 vol., post 8vo, 5s. 

SUMMER TOUR OF AN INVALID. 

Fcap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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TORRENS— THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE 

RIGHT HON. SIR JAMES R. Q. GRAHAM, Bart., G.C.B., M.P. 
By TORRENS McCULLAGH TORRENS, late M. P., Author of the 
" Life of Shell," &c. 2 vols., 8vo, price 168. each. 



TRAVELS IN LADAK, TARTAR Y, 

AND KASHMIR. By Lieut -Col. TORRENS, 23rd Royal Welah 
Fnsileers. Second Edition, 1 vol., 8vo, beautifully Illustrated, 288. 

VERNEY — THE SHANNON'S BRIGADE IN 

INDIA. Being some account of Sir William Peel's Naval Brigade in 
the Indian Campaign of 1857—1858. By EDMUND HOPE VERNEY, 
Lieut., R.N. 1 vol., large 8¥0, 7s. 6d. 

VOICES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

1 vol. post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

WARTER— WISE SAWS AND MODERN In- 
stances. By the Rev. JOHN WOOD WARTER. 5a.. 

WATSON— THE LIFE OF GEORGE FOX, the 

Founder of the Quakers. Folly and impartially related on the authority 
of his own Journal and Letters, and the historians of his own sect. By 
the Rev. JOHN SELBY WATSON, M.A., F.R.S.L., Author of the 
" Life of Person." 1 vol. post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

SIR WILLIAM WALLACE, THE 

SCOTTISH HERO. A Narrative of his Life and Actions. By the 
Rev. JOHN SELBY WATSON, M.A., F.R.S.L. 1 vol. post 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

WILLIAMS — THE LITERARY WOMEN OF 

ENGLAND, including a Biographical Epitome of all the most Eminent 
to the Year 1700; and Sketches of the Poetesses to the Year 1850. 
With Extracts from their Works, and Critical Remarks. By JANE 
WLLIAMS, Author of a " Memoir of the Rev. Thomas Price," &c. 
1 vol. 8vo, Ids. 

WOLFF— TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF 

THE REV. JOSEPH WOLFF, late Missionary to the Jews and 
Mahomedans in Persia, Bokhara, Cashmere, &c. Cheaper Edition. 
1 vol. 8vo, 12s. 

m 

WOODGATE— "ESSAYS AND REVIEWS" CON- 

SIDERED in relation to the Current Principles and Fallacies of the 
Day. By H. A. WOODGATE, B.D. 1 vol, 8vo, Ss. 

SERMONS ON THE SUNDRY 

HISTORICAL LESSONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Throughout the Year. By H. A. WOODGATE, B.D. 2 vols, 15e. 
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FICTION. 
ANSELMO. 

A Tale of Modern lUly. 2 vols, post Sto, 2l8. 

ASHCOMBE CHURCHYARD. 

By EVBLYN BENSON. Cheap Edition. 2 vols, post 8to, 12s. 

BETTER DAYS. 

A Tale. Edited by the Rev. REGINALD N. SHUTTE, 2 vols. 
post 8vo., 2l8. 

CARELADEN HOUSE; 

A Tale. 1 vol. post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

CASTLE AND THE COTTAGE IN SPAIN. 

From the Spanish of Fernan Caballero. By Lady WALLACE. 
2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. 

CHARLEY NUGENT; 

Or» Plsssages in the Life of a Sab. 3 vols, post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

CHRYSAL ; 

Or, a Story with an End. By FRANCIS FREELING BRODERIP. 
lUnstrated by Thomjas Hood. 1 vol. 5s. 6d. 

CLINTON MAYNYARD. 

A Tale of the World, the Flesh , and the Devil. 1 yol . post 8to. 1 Os. 6d. 

CONSTANCE MORDAUNT; 

Or» Life in the Western Archipelago. 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. 

CORVODA ABBEY; 

Or» Lights and Shadows of the Ptesent Day. 1 vol. post 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

CROW'S NEST FARM. 

A Trae Tale. By JULIA ADDISON, the Author of " Effie Vemon.'*^ 
1 vol. post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

CURATE OF CRANSTON, with other Tales in 

FroM and Vene. By CUTHBERT BEDE. 1 vol. post 8to. lOs. 6d. 

DARK CLOUD} 

Or, Priestly Influence in Ireland in the present day. A Tale. By 
LOUIS SEVEY. 1vol. 5s. 

DREAM OF A LIFE. 

By Lady SCOTT. 3 vols, post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

EDMONDALE ; 

Or, a Family Chronicle. 1 vol. posi 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

EMIGRANT'S DAUGHTER. 

A Novel, Historical and Moral. From an Episode of the Reign of 
Catherine. By M. E. NELSON. 5s. 
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FIELD OF LIFE j 

Or, Sowing and Reaping. Second Edition. 3 vols, post Svo, 3l8. 6d. 

GARDEN FABLES ; 

Or, Flowers of Speech. By Mrs. MEDHURST. lilnstFated byThomas 
Hood. 7s. 6d. 

GERTRUDE MELTON; 

Or, Nature's Nobleman. 1 toI. post Svo, 7s 6d. 

GOETHE IN STRASBOURG. 

A Dramatic Novellette. By H. NOEL HUMPHREYS, Aathor of 
. **Storiesof an ArcbsBologist." 7b. 6d. 

GREAT CATCHES; 

Or, Grand Matcbes. 2 vols, pdst Svo, 21s. 

GREAT MISTAKE. 

By tbe Aathor of " Palgrave of Sycamora.'* 1 vol. post Svo, 10s. 6d. 

HAROLD OVERDON, ASHORE AND AFLOAT. 

By CHARTLET CASTLE, Aathor of " John Woodbam." 1 vol. 
post Svo, lOs. 6d. 

HELEN. 

A Romance of Real Life, by RAYMOND LOCK. 1 vol. post Svo, 
7s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF THE GRANDEUR AND DOWN- 
FALL OF CESAR BIROTTEAU. By M. de BALZAC. Tnns- 
lated by JOHN HAWKINS SIMPSON. 1 vol. 7s. 

LADY OF THE MANOR OF TOPCROFT. 

A Tale of Daily Life. 1 vol, post Svo, 10s. 6d. 

LEILA MARSTON. 

A Tale. By SYDNEY ELLIS. 1 vol., post Svo, IDs. 6d. 

LIGHTHOUSE, THE. 

A Naval Novel. By ELIZABETH HARCOURT MITCHELL. 2 vols., 
post Svo, 21s. 

LOSING AND WINNING; 

Or, for Richer and Poorer. A Tale, foanded on Fact. By the Author 
of " The Lighthoase.*' 2 vols., post Svo, 21s. 

LOVING AND BEING LOVED. 

By ANNETTE MARIE MAILLARD, Author of " Zingra tbe Gipsy." 
2 vols., post Svo, 21s. 

M.P. (AN) IN SEARCH OF A CREED. 

By the Author of " Squires and Parsons.*' 1 vol., post Svo, 10s. 6d. 
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MY ELDEST BROTHER. 

A Tale. By the Author of *' Oar Farm of Four Acres.** 2 toIs., post 
8vo, 21s. 

NORTHUMBRIAN ABBOTS. 

A Tale of the Seventh Centary. By R. B. WERBORTON. 1 vol., 
fcp. 8vo, 58. 

OUR NEW RECTOR ; 

Or. the Village of Norton. Edited by CUTHBERT BEDE, Adtlior 
of " Mr. Verdant Green." 1 toI., post 8vo. 

OLD, OLD STORY— LOVE. 

By BERKELEY AIKIN, Aathor of " Anne Sherwood." 1 toI., post 
8to, 10». 6d. 

OLD ROMAN WELL. 

A Romance of Dark Streets and Qreen Lanes. 2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A COUNTRY CLERGY- 

MAN. 1 vol., post 8vo, 5s, 

RECTOR'S DAUGHTERS. 

1 Yol., post 8yo» 10s. 6d. 

RUTH BAYNARD'S STORY. 

1 vol., post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

SENIOR FELLOW. 

By the Aathor of " Sqaires and Parsons." 1 vol., post 8vo, lOs. 64. 

SEPHAS; 

Or, Cloudy Skies. A Story. By MICHAEL FORD. 2 vols., post 
8yo, 21s. 

SIDE WINDS. 

By MORTON RAE. Post 8vo, cloth, lOs. 6d. 

SKELETON IN THE CUPBOARD. 

By Lady SC0T1\ Cheap Edition. Poet 8vo, 5s. 

SQUIRES AND PARSONS. 

A Story for the Times, 1 vol. post 8vo, lOs. 6d. 

STAR OF LOVELL. 

A Tale of the Poor Clergy. By the Rev. JAMES BANDINEL, M.A. 
3 vols. 

VALLEY OF THE MAUDE 5 

Or, *' On Dits.'* By Mrs. STEWART, Aathor of " Atheline." 3 vols. , 
post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

VICAR OF LYSSEL. 

A Clergyman's Diary of 1739—82. Small 8to, 4*. 6d. 
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VANITY CHURCH. 

A Novel. 2 vols., post 8vo, 21b. 

WAITING FOR THE VERDICT. 

An Autobiography. By BERKELEY AIKIN, Antiior of '«Anne 
Sherwood," &c. 1 vol., post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

WEIRD OF THE WENTWORTHS. 

A Tale of the Time of George IV. By JOHANNES SCOTUS. 
2 vols., post 8vo, 2 Is. 

WHISPERING VOICES OF THE YULE. 

Fcp. Svo, 5s. 6d. 

WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. 

By the Author of " Paul Ferroll." Third Edition, 1 vol., post 8to, 6s. 

WILLIE ATHERTON. 

A Tale. By GEORQB HERBERT. 1 vol., post 8to, 10s. 6d. 

WOMAN'S LIFE. 

By Mm. BRISCOE, Aathor of '• The Yoong Bride." 2 vols., post 
8to, 21s. 



POETRT. 
CASKET. 

C'EST VRAI : 

An Idyll of the East 

CRAMBO CLINK : 

Doggrell Verses. 

DAUGHTERS OF KING DAHER, 

And Other Poems By THOMAS HOOD. 1 vol., fcp. Svo, 3s. 6d. 

EARL GODWIN'S FEAST, 

And other Poems. By STEWART LOCKYER, Aathor of " St. 
Bartholomew's Day." 4s. 

ECHOES FROM THE HARP OF FRANCE. 

By H.M. CAREY. 5s. 

ESTHER, 
And other Sacred Pieces. By the Rev, C. R. GREATREX. Ss. 

FRIENDSHIP, 

And other Poems. By HIBERNICUS. 6s. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

By the Aathor of " England and Aostralia. 
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ITALIAN LYRICS, 

And Other Poems. 38. 

JUDITH, 

And Other Poems. By FRANaS MILLS. M.R.C.S.U Ss. 

LAY OF THE POPE. 
MATILDA OF NORMANDY, 

A Poetical Tribate to the Imperial Academy of Caen. By H. M. 
CARET. 28. 

NUPTIALS OF BARCELONA, 

A Tale of Priestly Frailty and Spanish Tymnny. 

POEMS. 

By the Author of ** Paul Ferroll." Including a New Edition of IX 
Poems by V. 1 toI., foap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

PARISH HYMN BOOK. 

Edited by the Rev. H. W. Beadoo» the Rev. Greville Phillimore, sod 
■ the Rev. James Russell Woodford. Price 8d. and Is. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PAST. 3s. 6d. 
SACRED POEMS. 

By the late Right Hod. Sir ROBERT GRANT, a New Edition, with 
a Notice by Lord Glenelg. 5s. 

SATAN RESTORED. 

ByW. CYPLES. 6*. 

SHADOW OF THE YEW. 

By NORMAN B. YONOE. 

STILL SMALL VOICE. 

A Poem in Poor Cantoe. By NORMAN B. YONGE. 68. 6d. 

SUMMER SONGS. 

By MORTIMER COLLINS. 3*. 6d. 

WILL BARTON O' THE MILL. 5s. 
URBAIN GRANDIER. 

By M. E. LANDON. Fcap 8to., 6s. 
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